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Chemical Trust 
Said to Dominate 
German Industry 





Reports to Commerce  De- 
partment Declare Dye Com- 
bination in Control of 
Two-Thirds of All 


Business. 


Range of Products 





Stated to Be Wide! 


Economies of Production, In- 
crease of Sales Capacity and 


Divisior: of Labor Cause 


Mergers. 
' 
Exhaustive 2-eports from the Trade 
Commissioner at Berlin, William T. 
Daugherty, and from the Comsul at 


Frankfort-on-Miain, are the basis of a 
detailed staterment reviewing the con- 
centration mo~wrement in the German 
chemical industry, which has been char- 
acterized by the momentous growth of 
the I. C. Faarbenindustrie, commonly 
known as the German dye trust. 


Economies Of production, inerease of | 
and a division of labor | 


sales capacity 
among Jarge and small factories are 
among the rezisons given for the com- 
binations in the German chemical indus- 
trie. The dye trust is said to control 
nearly two-thirds of the nation”s whole 
industry. 
Number of Companies. 


“The number of stock companies in 
Germany on Ovcctober 31, 1926,”’ says the 
Chemical Division of the Department of 
Commerce in preface to its summary 
of the concentration movement both of 
the I. G. and others, “totaled 12,392, with 
an agregate capital of 20,354 billion 
marks, of Which 1,967 companies, capi- 
talized at 13.242 billion marks € equal to 
65.1 per cent), belong to the so-called 
concerns—associations of legwally self- 


© contained entities in so far as they re- 


pose on joint-—capital participation, com- 
munity-of-interest arrangements, - rental 
agreements, Oz similar commitments. The 
concerns are Gistinguished from _ the car- 
tels, whose memnbers are united primarily 
to exert effect on the market, and the 
trusts, characterized by their prarpose to 
unite functioms of both the concerns 
and the cartels. The chemical industry 
had 620 companies, with a capital of 
1.855 billion moarks, of which 118, repre- 


* senting 82.7 per cent of the total capi- 


A) 


taliization, are in the so-called concerns.” 

The summary of the concentration 
movement in the German chernical in- 
dustry follows: 

Progress. of Farbenindust rie. 

The leading commercial entexprise in 
Germany is the I. G. Farbenimdustries 
A.G. It claims 81 of the 620 chemical 
stock companies; these represerat 62 per 
cent of the total capitalization. Of the 
I. G. companies, 9 with .1.109 billion 
marks capital are associated in concerns. 

The concentration development in the 
German Dye ‘Trust commenced in Octo- 
ber, 1925, when the six leading plants 
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Livestoe kCooperatives 
Handle Large Business 





Departmerat of Agricultuare Re- 
ports Rapid Developanent 
on Principal Markets. 





———- proportion of business 
on Te larger livestock markets is being 
handled by cooperative companies, ac- 
cording to imdformation received by the 
Department of Agriculture and made 
public on June 13, 

The Department found that there has 
been a rapid development in the cooper- 
ative movement in the livestoek indus- 
try—figures showing, for example, that 
30.1 per cent of the business of St. Paul 
was transacted by the cooperatives and 


at Evansville 45 per cent of the stock 
| 


was handled. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Of the total business done on the prin- 
cipal livestock markets of the country a 
considerable amount is now _ handled 
through the Cooperative commission com- 
panies. 


Department's 


Percentages Vary. 

The percentages vary for different 
markets, beimg as low as 1.8 per cent 
on the Oklahoma City market and as 
high as 45 per cent on the E-vansville, 
Ind, market. 

The percemtages at Chicago, Buffalo, 
St. Paul, Onaaha, and Kamsas City mar- 
kets are 10 per cent, 17.4 per cent, 30.1 
per cent, 8 per cent, and 8.9 per cent, 
respectively. These markets are among 
the largest im the country. 

Cooperative livestock marketing has 
increased rapid)y in the United States in 
the last five sears, There was little de- 
velopment im this direction until 1913, 
although the first livestock shipping as- 
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Japan Has Unusual 


Period of Building 


Japan, hard hit by the earth- 
quake and suffering financial dif- 
ficulties, experienced an unusual 
vear of building activity in 1926, 
according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from 
the Consul at Kobe, E. R. Dickover. 
The report in full follows: 

Although 1926 was a_ difficult 
year industrially and commercially 
in Japan, there was an_ unusual 
amount of building construction. 
In Osaka several large modern of- 
fice buildings were completed, no- 
table the Sumitomo building, the 
Daido building and the Asaka build- 
ing, all of steel construction, and 
equipped with all modern appli- 
ances. Another building completed 
in 1926 was the Osaka Prefectural 
|| building, eight stories. The Sumi- 
tomo interests also completed a 
large fireproof concrete warehouse 
and pier on the waterfront at 
Osaka. In Kobe five large 4-story re- 
enforced concrete warehouses were 
| erected on the land back of the cus- 
toms piers. Other warehcuses, as 
well as a new customs _ headquar- 
ters, are being construced. 


Movement of Gold 


Resumed on Release 


Of French Security 











American Holdings Are In- 
creased by $90,000,000 
in May, Says Federal 
Reserve Board. 


The international movement: of gold 
which has remained quiescent in several 
years, attracted attention again in May, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board, 
which said in the current issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin that it was 
the most widely noted developement of 
the month in the money markets. 


Outstanding in this movement, the 
Board said in a survey of conditions, 
made public June 12, was the release 
of gold pledged during the war by the 
Bank of France with the Bank of Eng- 
land. Some $30,000,000 
000 thus released found 
American ownership. 

Amerjcan banks, chiefly the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, in the meantime 
had bought about $60,000,000 of gold in 
Europe and the, whole sum it was ex- 
plained kas been\earmarked for the Re- 
serve Banks by a foreign corespondent. 
As a result of the combination of cir- 
cumstances, thus set out, the Board’s 
economists are watching the situation 
with interest inasmuch as it is observed 
that such gold movements work different 
influence under different conditions. 

Following is the full text of the 
Board’s statement dealing with the de- 
velopments affecting gold: 

During May the most widely noted de- 
velopment in the money markets of the 
world was the addition of a large 
amount of gold to the world’s effective 
monetary stock through the release of 
gold pledged during the war by the Bank 
of France with the Bank of England 
as collateral for a loan to the French 
Government. The amount of gold thus 
released was about $90,000,000, and this 
gave rise to an export of $30,000,000 of 
gold to the United States, in addition 
to a purchase abroad of $60,000,000 of 
gold by the Federal Reserve Banks. This 
amount is held ear-marked for the Re- 
serve Banks by a foreign correspondent, 
and while it ‘s a part of the gold owned 
by the Reserve System, it has not been 
included in its reserves. The addition 
to the Reserve Banks’ gold holdings of 
this amount and of the. gold actually 
imported carried them early in May to 


[Continued on Page 6, Colunn 1.] 








President Coolidge, members of his 
Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme Court 


of the United States, and members of 


Congress participated in the ceremonies 
incident to the return to the United 
States on June 11 of Col. Charles A. 


Lindbergh. 

After preliminary cerenionies, which 
included a parade from the Peace Monu- 
ment up Pennsylvania Avenue, the course 
followed in all inaugural parades, Colo- 
nel Lindbergh was brought to the Wash- 
ington Monument grounds, where he was 
officially greeted on behalf of the people 
of the Unite States by President Cool- 


idge. 
Crowds surrounded’ the reviewing 
stand which, in addition to President 


Coolidge, was occupied by members of 
the Cabinet, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, members of Congress, 
high ranking officers of the Army and 
Navy and members of the diplomatic 
corps in Washington. Soldiers, sailors 
and marines, mounted and afoot, were at 
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Operation to Be 
Given Congress 


Deals With Competition of 


Motor Lines With In- 
terstate Common 
Carriers. 


| Relates to Legality 


Of Operating Plans 


Investigation Started by I. C. C. 


Last Spring on All 


Phases of Sub- 
ject. 
The Interstate Comnierce Commission 
expects to complete its report on the op- 


| eration of motor busses and motor trucks 





enatianaanaes 


a 


Chief Executive Presents Medal and After 
monies Takes Flyer to White House as His Guest. 


‘ 


; last spring it was 
| might conclude the matter so as to file 
of the $90,000,- | our recommendations with the last ses- 
its way into | 


by, or in connection or competition with, 
com mon carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act in time to submit it to 
Congress at the opening of the regular 
session, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, John J. Esch, — stated orally on 
June 1l. 

The investigation, which Docket 
No. 18300, was ordered by the Commis- 
sion on its own motion on May 21, 1926. 
The scope of the investigation includes 
“‘the legality and propriety of the ar- 
rangements under which motor busses 
and trucks are operated; the rates, fares 
and charges for such services, and the 
provisions for filing schedules thereof ; 
and the extent to which the traffic and 
revenue of carriers subject to the Act 
are affected by the operation of motor 
busses and trucks.” 

“At present,” it was explained, “there 
no Federal regulation of transporta- 
tion of persons by motor bus or of prop- 
erty by motor truck except in so far as 
the use of motor vehicles in terminals 
by carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act may be incidental to per- 
formance of the carriers’ service of trans- 
portation under that Act. 

: Started Last Spring. 

“When we started the investigation 

our hope that we 


is 


is 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 
Tariff Investigation 
To Cover Tomatoes 


Costs 
Acid Determined and Re- 


Production of Cresylic 


port Is in| Preparation. 


An investigation covering the foreign 
and domestic production costs of canned 
tomatoes and of fresh raw tomatoes has 
been determined upon by the United 
States Tariff Commission, according to 
an oral statement made on June 11,, ,It 
was further stated that the Commission 
has also under consideration a similar in- 
vestigation covering tomato paste. No 
agreement has as yet been reached on 
the latter. Coincident with these an- 
nouncements, it was said that the Com- 
mission has completed its work in con- 
nection with the foreign and domestic 
production costs of eresylic acid used in 
disinfectants and germiciders and expects 
to have its report ir. the hands of Presi- 
dent Coolidge before he leaves Washing- 
ton on June 14. 

In substance the progress of the work 
before the Commission was outlined as 
follows: 

The Commission stated officially that 
Italy was the principal importer of 
canned tomatoes and tomato paste, and 








[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.3 


President and Official W ashington 


Welcome Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 


Public Cere- 


aitention at the stand. 


President Coolidge decorated Colonel 
Lindbergh with the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, marking the first time this medal 
has been presented. The medal was be- 
stowed by President Coolidge, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis, for his contribution to 
the science of aviation in making the 
first non-stop trans-Atlantic flight. The 
Distinguished Flying Cross, which was 
authorized by Congress in 1926, has been 
awarded, by citation, to the 10 Pan- 
American Good-Will Flyers, but Colonel 
Lindbergh was the first individual to re- 
ceive the decoration itself, special ar- 
rangements having been made by the De- 
partment of War to have the design of 
the decoration, and a medal struck off 
in time for presentation to Colonel Lind- 
bergh. 

(The full text of President Coalidge’s 
remarks will be found on Page 2.) 

After the ceremonies at the monu- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 
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Gain in Temperature | 


Of EarthIs Denied | 


Geological Suarvey Says Theory 
of Disintegration of Radium 
Is Unsupported. 


The suggestion § thut 
of the earth may be increasing as the 
result of the radium 
is not adequately supported, and the best 


hypothesis that can be made at present 
is the original one that the earth is a 
hot body which is slowly losing its heat, 
the Geological Survey has replied in an- 
swer to a question received from Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The full text of the statement made by 
the Survey to the inquirer follows: 

“C, E. Van Orstrand, Geophysicist of 
this Survey, has supplied the following | 
information in answer to your question 
as to whether or not the temperature of 
the earth is increasing: 

In recent years the suggestion has 
been made that the temperature of the 
earth may be increasing as the result of 


the temperature | 


disintegration of 
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Cooperative Dealing 
By Consumers Now 
Found in 35 Nations 


Membership in 29 Countries 
Reported to Be More Than 
44,500,000. 


The growth in consumers’ cooperative 
societies is outlined ina report just com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and made publie by the Department of | 
Labor. Not only do such societies operate 
in 35 countries of the world, but they 
have started to manufacture, engage in 
wholesale trade and have branched out 
into international trade, the Bureau finds. 

The report stated that difficulty was 
encountered im estimating the field of 
actiivty of comsumer cooperatives in 
Italy, “because of the almost total ex- 
tinction of cooperation as a voluntary 
movement under the fascist regime” 
Also the data for the United States 
is incomplete because it was stated, the 
the survey covered but a 
part of the country. 

The full text of the summary of the 
Bureau’s report follows: 


The compilation reveals a remarkable 
achievement in cooperative effort in cer- 
tain parts of the .world. Although the 
figures are by no means complete, they 
show the existence in 35 countries for 
which figures are available of more than 
300,000 societies of all types and in 29 
of these countries a combined member- 
ship of more than 44,500,000 persons. 

In some countries certain types of co- 
operative societies have been more pop- 
ular than other types. The cooperative 
store makes the greatest appeal in in- 
dustrial England; in India where poverty 
is widespread and debt prevalent, it is 
found that the credit society fills the 
greatest need. The credit society also 
finds favor im Germany, though that 
country is making increasing use of the 
consumers’ society as well. France and 
Italy have developed the artisans’ or la- 
bor societies to the greatest degree found 
anywhere, though this phase of coopera- 
tion, along with the other branches of 
the movement, been largely destroyed in 
the latter country. 

Movement Almost World Wide. 

The consumers’ branch of the move- 
ment has spread practically throughout 
the world. Figures presented herein 
cover more than 50,000 such societies in 
22 co tries, some 27,000,000 members, 
and yearly sales exceeding $5,.500,000,- 
000. Both wholesale and manufacturing 
operations are carried on to greater or 
less extent by the consumers’ cooperative 
movements in nearly all countries in 
which any considerable progress has 
been made. The wholesale business in 





1925 of the wholesale societies of 21 
countries aggregated more than $800,- 


000,000, and the value of goods produced 
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— Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

| The News Sum- 
mary isclassified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 
venience of the 
reader. 
| ¢ 
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Simplified Plan 
To Handle Taxes 


| 
| 
Bureau of Internal Revenue | 


Authorizes Program to 


Expedite Closing of In- | 


come Tax Returns. 


Is Expected to Reduce | 


Administration Costs 
| 
Contemplated Consolidation of 
Number of Collector’s Offices 
Temporarily Postponed 
After Protests. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, has decided to 
postpone temporarily the contemplated 


consolidation of a number of offices of | 


Collectors of Internal Revenue and has 


worked out in lieu of that plan, a pro- | 


gram enabling a reduced cost of ad- 
ministration and an earlier closing of “a 
vast majority” of the income tax re- 
turns. 

Announcement of the postponement of 
the consolidation plan and adoption of 
the program of “increased efficiency” was 
made June 12 by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, David H. Blair. As the 
basic features of the new program, Mr. 
Blair enumerated: 

1. A better service to the taxpayer by 
establishment of closer contact in the 
field between the Internal Revenue 
Service and the individual taxpayers, and 

2. A prompt closing of all income tax 
returns that do net give rise to differ- 
ences between th2 taxpayer and the Gov- 
ernment. 


Reforms to Be Gradual. 

These reforms, Mr. Blair said, were 
being put into effect gradually but as 
rapidly as conditions permit. He said 
the expérimental use of the plan in 


| many sections this year had resulted in 


the auditing and closing of more than 
70 per cent of the 1926 income tax 
returns. 

Following is the full text of Mr. Blair’s 
statement: 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
for some time past been devoting its at- 
tention to a thorough study of the ad- 
ministration of our revenue laws with a 
view, first, to giving a better service to 
the taxpayers by reducting the delay 
incident to the examination of returns 
to a minimum; secondly, to reducting 
the cost of administration. As a result 
of these studies and of ten years’ ex- 
perience, a program looking to better 
administration has ben worked out and 
is gradually and as rapidly as possible 
being put into effect. 

Aims of Program. 

The basic aims of this program are, 
first, the prompt closing of that vast 
majority of income tax returns that 
do not rise to any differences between 
the taxpayer and the Government. As a 
result of reforms instituted, of the 1926 
tax returns filed on March 15. last, 70 
per cent already have been audited and 
the*cases closed. Secondly,’ the decen- 
tralization of administration is so far 
as practicable so as to permit the set- 
tlement of cases in the field by direct 
contact between the taxpayers and the 
Internal Revenue agents rather than in 
Washington. i 

The program has not by any means 
been completed and it is hoped that when 
Congress meets the Bureau will be in a 
position to outline further ~teps looking 
to administrative reform along these 
lines. 

But is must be emphasized that this 
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Vigilance Is Urged 
For Safety at Sea 


Instructions designed to insure 
special vigilance in safeguarding 
the livés of American vacationists 
who travel on ships, have been is- 
sued to the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, the Supervising Inspector 
General, D. N. Hoover, announced 
orally on June 11. 

“The Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice,” said Mr. Hoover, “is one of 
the oldest Governmental activities 
under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Commerce. It is 
charged with the duty of insuring, 
as far as possible, the safety of life 
and property at sea and its staff of 
362 inspectors and assistants are 
scattered in 61 ports throughout 

this country. The best comment- 
ary on the accomplishments of the 
Service is the fact that the average 
loss of life each year on boats 
coming under its supervision is 1 
to every 6,000,000 passengers trans- 
ported.” 


Radio's Real Future 
Declared to Depend 


On Manufacturers 





Commissioner Caldwell Says 
It Is Their Task Now to See 
That All Homes Have 
Sets. 


The “job” that remains to be done in 
the radio field is in the hands of radio 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers. It 
is to place adequate radio service in each 
of the 22,000,000 homes of the United 
States. Today only about one-fourth 
this number have radio sets. 

These statements were made by Fed- 
eral Radio Commissioner Orestes H. 
Caldwell, speaking at Chicago June 11 
before members of the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Commissioner Caldwell traced the 
growth of the radio industry and out- 
lined the method by which the Commis- 
sion is approa¢hing the central problem, 
but he said that while its task was a 
comparatively short-lived one, the radio 
industry is faced by a long-term task. 

The full text of his address follows: 

We have had about six years of radio 
broadcasting. 

It was in 1921 that the first station, 
KDKA, started operating, and the next 
year other stations followed. From 1922 
to the middle of 1926 radio grew and 
grew in popularity, sales mounted, and a 
great new industry was in the making. 

Then something happened. 

In July, 1926, just 10 months ago, the 
Attorney General of the United States 
rendered his famous opinion that the 
Secretary of Commerce, under the radio 
law of 1912, was without power to con- 
trol the broadeasting situation or to as- 
sign wave lengths. Then, after five 
years of orderly development, control 
was off. Beginning with August, 1926, 
anarchy reigned in the ether. 

As the result, many stations jumped 
without restraint to new wave lengths 
which suited them better, quite regard- 
less of the interference which they 
might thus be causing to other stations. 
Proper separation between established 
stations was destroyed by other stations 
coming in and camping in the middle of 
any open spaces they could find, each 
interloper thus impairing reception of 
three stations—his own and two others. 

Following the Attorney General’s 
opinion, instead of the necessary fifty- 
kilocycle separation between stations in 
the same community, the condition soon 

eveloped where separations of 20 and 
10 kilocycles, and even eight, five and 
two kilocycles existed. Under such sep- 
arations, of course, stations were soon 
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Need for Scientific Study of Earthquakes 


Being Recognized, Says Seismologist 


Recent Developments in Field Discussed by N. H. Heck, 
of Coast and Geodetic Survey. 





This country is beginning to recog- 
nize the need for scientific study of 


earthquakes, the Seismologist of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, N. H. Heck, 
has just announced in a written state- 
ment. He also said, among other things, 
that the Coast Survey and the Bureau 
of Standards have been cooperating in 
an investigation of the magnetic proper- 
ties of stellite, a special steel which may 
be used as a mirror. He said that it 
has been found that stellite is not so good 
a reflector as “good” silver-backed glass, 
but is comparable with good mercury- 
backed glass which has a reflecting 
power considerably less than 75 per cent 
in the visible portion of the spectrum. 
The statement was issued for the infor- 
mation of magnetic observers and it 
referred particularly to the recent meet- 
ings of the section of seismology of the 
American. Geophysical Union. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Notes on Seismology—The recent 
period has been very active in many re- 
spects, The meetings of the Section of 


Seismology of the American Geophysi- 
eal Union brought out a picture of 
activity which shows that this country 
is beginning to awake to the need for 
study of this subject. A profitable dis- 
cussion of modern seismographs brought 
out many points of interest and part was 
taken in it by seismologists from many 
parts of the country. A seismological 
exhibit was an important part of the 
exhibits in geophysics, and it covered 
the development of the seismograph 
from the earliest times to the present 
as well as wave transmission. Repro- 
ductions of many interesting seismo- 
graphs were given. N. H. Heck de- 
scribed the progress of the work of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in one of the 
Papers at the meeting. 

Advantage was taken of the presence 
of visiting sismologists to hold a con- 
ference in regard to the Wood-Ander- 
son seismograph at Tucson, Ariz., and 
its records, which cover a longer period 
than for any other of these instruments 
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Department 


To Outlaw War 
To Be Considered 


of State Ans 
nounces Willingness to 
Open Diplomatic Nego- 
tiations to Draft Treaty. 


Subject First Opened . 
By Monsieur Briand 


Contemplated Agreement De- 


clared Designed to Fortify 
Foundation for Interna- 
tional Policy of Peace. 


Willingness to open diplomatic conver- 
sations with the French government on 
the subject of a treaty between the 
United States and France, in which both 
countries will agree never to wage war 
upon each other, was announced by the 
Department of State on June 11. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


“In response to an informal inquiry 
made on June 2 by Monsieur Briand, 
Foreign Minister of France, through Mr. 
Herrick, the American Ambassador, the 
latter has been authorized to say to Mon- 
sieur Briand that the United States will 
be pleased to engage in diplomatic con- 
versations on the subject of a possible 
agreement along the lines suggested by 
Monsieur Briand’s statement to the press 
on April 6 last. 

“Monsieur Briand’s statement referred 
to included the following passage: 

“Tf there were need of it between the 
two great democracies (France and the 
United States) in order to give high 
testimony of their desire for peace and 
to furnish a solemn example to other 
people, France would be willing to enter 
into an agreement with America mu- 
tually outlawing war, to use your way 
of expressing it.’ ‘ 

“The renupciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy \is & concep- 
tion already familiar to the signatories 
of the League covenant and the Locarno 
treaties. Any engagement subscribed to 
in the same spirit by the United States 
with another nation, such as France, 
should greatly contribute in the eyes of 
the world to enlarge and fortify the 
foundation on which the international 
policy of peace is being erected. Thus 
the two great friendly nations, equally 
devoted to the cause of peace, would fur- 
nish the world the best illustration of 
the truth that the condition immediately 
to be obtained is no disarmament but 
the practice of peace.” 

Proposed Treaties Drafted. 

This statement, it was said by the 
Department of State, aroused consider- 
able interest and was followed later by 
peace treaty proposals made in the form 
of draft treaties and otherwise by Ameri- 
can publicists. On June 2, Monsieur Bri- 
and called on Ambassador Herrick and 
stated that, if agreeable to the United 
States, diplomatic conversations might 
be opened between the two governments 
looking toward the consummation of a 
model peace agreement such as he had 
mentioned in his statement to the press 
the menth previous. : 

The Assistant Secretary of State, Wik 
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Reclamation Taxes 
Imposed by Contract 





New Agreement Credited With 
Elimination of Delinquency 
In Irrigation Fees. 





Elimination of delinquencies, improve 
ment, in the relationship betwen water 
users and the Government, and other 
benefits have followed the making of new 
contracts with Idaho irrigation districts 
on Federal reclamation projects, the Dis- 
trict Counsel, at Portland, Ore., for the 
Bureau of Reclamation says in a state- 
ment made public by the Bureau on 
June 1. 

While the new contracts provide for 
collection of charges by means of the tax- 
ing power of the district, the right te 
enforce payment by withholding delivery 
of water is not waived by the Govern- 
ment, according to Mr. Stoutemyer. The 
contracts also contain a provision under 
which the amount of water delivered ta 
the district may be reduced in proportion 
to delinquencies. ‘ 

Mr. Stoutemyer points out that ad. 
vantages of the new contract lie in that 
they are made only with the irrigation 
districts; that responsibility for the 
operation and maintanence of the canals 
and laterals are placed in the, district, 
for the reasoh that the Government ig 
not well adapted for such operation; and 
that the operation and maintenance of- 
any large reservoirs which serve a nume 
ber of projects is vested with the Gov- 
ernment, since it is adapted for this ree 
sponsibility and since placing responsi, 
bility with it eliminates jealousies bee. 
tween districts. : 

The full text of the statement will 
be published in the issue of June 14. -— 
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‘President Pronounces 
- High Eulogy of Flyer 
In Bestowing Honor 

Distinguished Qualities 


Noted in Record for Pro- 
motion Are Recited. 


“Messenger of Peace” 


Exploit Described as Inspired | 


by Inherited Spirit of 


Viking Ancestry. 


President Coolidge on June 11 dec- 
orated Col. Charles A. Lindbergh with 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

The full text of the President’s 
marks in bestowing the award follow: 
My Fellow Countrymen: 

It was in America that the modern 
art of flying of heavier-than-air machines 
was first developed. As the experiments 
became successful, the airplane was de- 
voted to practical purposes. It has been 
adapted to commerce in the transporta- 
tion of passengers and mail and used for 
national defense by our land and sea 
forces. 

Beginning with a limited flying radius, 
its length has been gradually extended. 
We have made many flying records. 

Our Army flyers have circumnavigated 
the globe. One of our Navy men started 
from California and fiew far enough to 
have reached Hawaii, but being off his 
course landed in the water. 

Another officer of the Navy has flown 
to the North Pole. Our own country 


re- 


has been traversed from shore to shore | 


in a single flight. 
Triumph of Unknown Youth. 


It has been apparent for some time | pilot in the service of the Air Mail that | 


that the next great feat in the air would 
be a continuous flight from the mainland 
of America to the mainland of Europe. 
Two courageous Frenchmen made the re- 
verse attempt and passed to a fate that 
is as yet unknown. 

Others were speeding their prepara- 
tions to make the trial, but it remained 
for an unknown youth to tempt the ele- 
ments and win. It is the same story of 
valor and victory by a son of the people 


that shines through every page of Ameri- | 


can history. 


Twenty-five years ago there was born | 


in Detroit a boy, representing the 
best traditions of this country, of a 
stock known for its deeds of adventure 
and exploitation. His father, moved 


with a desire of public service, was a | worthy representative, the whole story is 


set in an atmosphere of most engaging 


Member of Congress for several terms. 

His mother, who dowered her son with 
her own modesty and charm, is with us 
today. Engaged in the vital profession 
of school-teaching, she has permitted 
neither money nor fame to interfere 
with her fidelity to her duties. 

Too young to have enlisted 
World War, her son became a student at 
one of the big State universities. His 
interest in aviation led him to an Army 
aviation school; and in 1925 he was grad- 
uated as an airplane pilot. 


In November, 1926, he had reached the | 


rank of captain in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. Making his home in St. Louis, he 
had joined the One Hundred and Tenth 


Observation Squadron of the Missouri | 


National Guard. 
Some of his qualities noted by the 


Army officers who examined him for | 


promotion, as shown by reports in the 
files of the Militia Bureau of the War 
Department, are as follows: “Intelli- 
gent,” “industrious,” “energetic,” “de- 
pendable,” “purposeful,” “alert,” “quick 
of reaction,” “serious,” “deliberate,” 


“congenial,” “a man of good moral habits | 


and regular in all his business transac- 
tions.” 
One of the officers expressed his belief 


that the young man “would successfully | 


complete everything he undertakes.” This 
reads like a prophecy. 
Later he became connected with the 


United States Mail Service, where he ex- | 


hibited marked ability, and from which 
he is now on leave of absence. 
Exhibition of Perfect Art. 
On a morning just three weeks ago 
yesterday, this wholesome, earnest, fear- 


into the air from Long Island in a mono- 
plane christened “The Spirit of St. Louis” 
in honor of his home and that of his sup- 
porters. lt was no haphazard adventure. 
After months of most careful prepara- 
tion, supported by a valiant character, 
driven by an unconquerable will and in- 
spired by the imagination and the spirit 


of his Viking ancestors, this reserve offi- | 


ter set wing across the dangerous 
ttretches of the North Atlantic. He was 
tlone. His destination was Paris. 

Thirty-three hours and thirty minutes 
later, in the evening of the second day, 
he landed at his destination on the French 
fying field at Le Bourget. He had trav- 
tled over 3,600 miles and established a 
hew and remarkable record. 
tution of his project was a perfect exhi- 
btion of art. 

This country will always remember 
the way in which he was received by the 
people of France, by their President, and 
by their Government. 
remarkable because they were mourning 
the disappearance of their intrepid coun- 
trymen, who had tried to span the Atlan- 
tic on a western flight. 

Our mesesnger of peace and good will 


had broken down another barrier of time | 


and space and brought two great peo- 
ples into closer communion. In less than 


a day and a half he had crossed the | 


ocean over which Columbus had trav- 
eled for 69 days ,and the Pilgrim Fathers 
for 66 days, on their way to the New 
World. 

International Good Will. 

But, above all, in showering applause 
and honors upon this genial, 
American youth, with the naturalness, 
the simplicity, and the poise of true 
greatness, France had the opportunity to 
show clearly her good will for America 
and our people. 

With like acclaim and_ evidences of 
cordial friendship our ambassador with- 
out portfolio was received by the rulers, 
the governments, and the peoples of 


Cinpex 


in the | 
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Official Welcome by the Nation Is 


Accorded Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 


Chief Executive Presents Medal and After Public Cere- 
monies Takes Flyer to White House as His Guest. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ment grounds, Colonel Lindbergh went 
to the temporary White House with the 
President where he and his mother, were 
guests during their stay in the nation’s 
capital. In the evening the aviator was 
the honor guest at a dinner tendered him 
by the President, at the White House, 


and attended by members of the Cabinet. | 
At the invitation of the Secretary of | 


State, Frank B. Kellogg, Colonel Lind- 
bergh was the guest of the Minnesota 
State Society, of Washington, at the 
“Lindbergh Meeting” given in his honor 
by fellow citizens of his home state. 
Later the same evening he was the guest 
of the National Press Club, the Wash- 
ington organization of newspaper cor- 


respondents. He spent the night at the | 


temporary White House as the guest of 
President and Mrs. Coolidge. 

At the National Press Club, the Post- 
master General, Harry S. New, present- 
ed to Colonel Lindbergh, and to Mrs. 
Lindbergh, the first two impressions of 
the Lindbergh Air Mail Stamp, isued 
bv the Post Office Department in honor 
of the aviator’s non-stop flight from 
New York to Paris. Upon presenting the 
stamp, Mr. New recounted the exploits 
of mail carriers, from the couriers of 
the early days to the air mail service of 
today, in which Colonel Lindbergh is a 
pilot. Mr. New also called attention to 
the fact that it was the first time a 
stamp had been issued in honor of aman 
still living—“a distinction which you 
have worthily won.” 


Postmaster General Tells 


Of Romance of Service 

The full text of Postmaster General 
New’s remarks follows: 

“Charles A. Lindbergh—it is as a 
I greet and would honor you. 

“There is no public service in the world 
devoted to the peace-time service of the 
people whose past and whose present is 
attended by the romance that attaches 
to the history of the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States. 

“Fyrom the single couriers of the early 


days who followed the uncertain trails | 


French Peace Plan 


through wood and fen on horseback and 
on foot, the picturesque riders of the 
Pony Express of a later day, who risked 
their lives at the hands of savage foes 
in the wilderness, the drivers who serve 
amid the rigors of the frozen North 
with dog teams and sleds, to those in- 
trepid pilots who pierce the night with 
the Air Mail and of whom you are a 


romance. ; 
“Tt has no titles to bestow—no medal 


it can add to those that have been given | 


in recognition of your splendid achieve- 
ment. There is one thing, however, it 
can do that will be everywhere regarded 
as most appropriate. It has issued a 
stamp designed for special use with the 
Air Mail which bears your name and a 
representation of the other member of 
that very limited partnership in which 
you made your now famous journey 
across seas. It is the first time a stamp 
has been issued in honor of a man still 
living—a distinction whigh 
worthily won. 

“It is my great pleasure to be privi- 


| leged to present to you, and to the | 


mother who gave you to this Service, 
the first two copies of this issue as the 
best evidence of the enduring regard of 
the Post Office Department of the United 
States.” 


Flyer Lays Wreath 


. : | On Arlington Tomb 
“stable,” “efficient,” “frank,” “modest,” | 


June 12, Colonel Lind- 





| England and Belgium. 
| tions came hearty messages of admira- 
| tion for him and for his country. 


The exe- 


It was the more | 


modest | 


On Sunday, 


bergh went to Arlington National Ceme- | 
| tery, where he laid a wreath on the tomb | 
| of the Unknown Soldier. He then went to | 


the Walter Reed Hospital, on the out- 
skirts of Washington, where he visited 


; the disabled soldiers who were mobilized 
| there for the occasion, 
moved from other military hospitals in ; 


having been 


Washington early in Sunday evening. 


| Colonel Lindbergh was awarded, by the 


former Secretary of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes, the Cross of Honor of 
the United States Flag Association. 


| This ceremony was a part of the Vesper 
less, courageous product of America rose | 


Flag Services which tok place on the 


steps of the Capitol. Colonel Lindbergh | 


was the first man to receive this decora- 
tion, the highest of the association, 


which was awarded in recognition of his 
| meritorious service to the American flag, 


by his aeronautical accomplishment. He 

then attended a reception in his honor 

given by the Missouri State Society. 
Colonel Lindbergh, under his schedule, 


From other na- 


For 
these manifold evidences of friendship 
we are profoundly grateful. 

The absence of self-acclaim, the 
fusal 
has marked the conduct of this sincere 
; and genuine exemplar of fine and noble 
virtures, has endeared him to every 
one. He returned unspoiled. 


have him refer to his airplane as some- 
| how possessing a personality and being 
| equally entitled to credit with himself, 
for we are proud that in every particu- 
lar this silent partner represented Amer- 
ican genius and industry. I am told 
| that more than 100 separate companies 
furnished materials, parts, or service in 
| its construction. 

And now, my fellow citizens, this 
young man has returned. He is here. 
He has brought his unsullied fame home. 

It is our great privilege to welcome 
| back to his native land, on behalf of 
his own people, who have a deep affec- 
tion for him and have been thrilled by 
his splendid achievement, a colonel of 
| the United States Officers’ Reserve 
| Corps, an illustrious citizen of our Re- 
| 
! 





public, a conqueror of the 
strengthener of the ties which bind us 
| to our sister nations across the sea, 
| and, as President of the United States, 


I bestow the distinguished flying cross, 


| as a symbol of appreciation for what he | 


| is and what he has done, upon Col. 
| Charles A. Lindbergh. 


you have | 


re- | 
to become commercialized, which | 


Particulariy has it been delightful to | 


air and |} 


was to leave Washington for New York, 
by plane, on Monday morning, June 12. 
Prior to his departure from the Capital 
City, however, arrangements were made 
by a group of aviators in Washington, 
under the auspices of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, to have him attend 
an “areonautical breakfast” in his honor. 


Navy Tenders First 


Greeting to Flyer 
The first step of Colonel Lindbergh’s 
official welcome back to his home coun- 
try was made by the Navy. 40 naval 
airplanes and five destroyers 
| “Memphis” about 50 miles at sea on 
| Saturday, June 11. Approximately 100 
airplanes, for the most part army, navy, 
and Department of Commerce craft, flew 
over the Potomac River in full sight of 
the ‘““Memphis,” as she churned her way 
up the channel and into the Washington 
Navy Yard docks. Of these planes 84 
were government vessels. In order to in- 
sure safety for these craft, an execu- 
tive order was issued by President Cool- 
idge on May 9, barring any planes other 
than those of the government from the 
skies in the vicinity of the Potomac 
river. 

At the Washington Navy Yard, Colonel 
Lindbergh was formally received by 
John Hays Hammond, Chairman of the 
reception Committee of Washington, and 
the remainder of the reception commit- 
tee, In addition, a group of aviators, who 
have distinguished themselves by ex- 
ploints in the air, were on hand at the 
Navy Yard. Among these were: Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N. re- 
tired; Commander A. C. Read, command- 


| ant of the Hampton Roads, Va., Naval 


Air Station, who was commander of he 
NC-4, the first plane to make a flight 


| across the Atlantic; Lieut. Oakley G. Kel- 
| ly, of the Army, who made the first 


transcontinental non-stop flight from 
New York to San Diego. Many other 
service aviators who have won fame in 
their branch of national defense were 
present. 


Will Be Considered 


State Department Announces 
Willingness to Open Diplo- 
matic Negotiations On 
Subject. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
liam R. Castle, said orally, when an in- 
quiry was made at a press conference 
June 8, that no formal proposal had been 
received and that Secretary Kellogg had 
been too busy at the time to devote any 
study to the problem but later might re- 
ply to M. Briand’s reported suggestion. 
He added that the Department of State 
| is always glad to talk about anything 
| that looks toward peace. 
Calls Attention to Treaties. 
Secretary Castle called attention to 
the arbitration treaty of 1908 with 
France, and also the treaty of peace of 
1914, which he said cover the situation 
fairly well. The latter treaty’s first ar- 
ticle was quoted as follows: 
“Any disputes arising between the gov- 


; ernment of the United States of America 


and the government of the French re- 
public, of whatever nature they may be, 
| shall, when ordinary diplomatic proceed- 


parties do not have recourse to arbitra- 
tion, be submitted for investigation and 
report to a Permanent International 
Comimsison, constituted in the manner 
prescribed in the following article: 

“The high contracting parties agree 
not to resort, with respect to each other, 
to any act of force during the investiga- 
tion to be made by the Commission and 
before its report is handed in.” 

It was Secretary Castle’s expressed 
opinion that )this came about as close to 
a treaty between any two nations to pre- 
vent war as could be obtained. 





Pioneer Naval Flier 
Praises Paris Flight 


Commander G. C. Sweet, Re- 
tired, Comes to Washington 
to Greet Col. Lindbergh. 


The first officer of the United States 
Navy to make an airplane flight, Lieut. 
Commander G. C. Sweet, retired, who 
made a, flight with Wilbur Wright 
pioneer aviator, in 1905 at Fort Myer, 
Va., arrived in Washington June 10 ,to 
participate in the ceremonies attendant 
to the arrival in Washington of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh on June 11. 

“I think Col. Lindbergh’s accomplish- 
; ment is the greatest individual feat ever 
performed in aviation,” Commander 
Sweet stated orally. 


| Commander Sweet stated that the De- 
partment of War and the Navy had a 
joint aeronautical board. 
of this board was to investigate the 
progress of aviation, and as the naval 
; member, he made the first flight for the 
Navy with Mr. Wright. 





Brig. Gen. James E. Fechet 
To Be Chief of Air Corps 


President Coolidge, 1t was announced 


at the White House on June 11, has ap- | 


proved the recommendation o fthe Sec- 
retary of War, Dwight F. Davis, for the 
appointment of Brigadier General James 
E. Fechet, Assistant to Chief of Air 
Corps, to be Chief of Air Corps, with 
the rank of Major General, upon the re- 
tirement of Major General Mason M. 
Patrick, Chief of the Air Corps, when 
| he reaches the age of statutory retire- 
4 ment—64 years—on December 138, 1927. 


met the | 


Troop Movements 
Planned 'to Utilize 
Housing Facilities 


Transfer of Several Army 
Units Have Been Ordered to 
Take Place Immediately. 


Six Transfers Planned 


| Two Cavalry Regiments to Make 


- 


Overland Marches of 615 
and 410 Miles. 


of of 
units in various parts of the country have 
been ordered by the Department of War 
“to better utilize existing permanent 
housing facilities for the comfort of 
troops and to effect an economy by dis- 
pensation of the necessity for up-keep 
of wooden war-time barracks,” the De- 
partment of War has just announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

To better utilize existing permanent 
housing facilities for the comfort of 
troops to effect an economy by dispen- 


A number movements 








ings have failed and the high contracting | 





At the time he made his first flight | 


The function | 





sation of the necessity for up-keep of 
wooden war-time baccaks, the following 
troop movements have been ordered to 
take place immediately: 

4th Infantry Brigade (less 3rd Batta- 
lion, 20th Infantry) from Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, to Fort D. A. Russel, Wyom- 
ing. 

3rd Battalion, 20th Infantry, from Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, to Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming. 

1st Battalion, 38th Infantry, from Fort 
Logan, Colorado, to Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

2nd Engineer Regiment from Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, to Fort Logan, 
Colorado. 

4th Cavalry Regiment (less Ist Squad- 
ron) from Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, 
to Fort Meade, South Dakota. 

13th Cavalry Regiment from Fort D. 
A. Russell, Wyoming, to Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 

Transferred To Permanent Barracks. 

As a result of this move, 80 officers 


| and 2,600 enlisted men will be transferred 


from temporarily constructed war-time 
barracks at Fort Sam Houston and 
housed in permanent quarters. 

The movement of foot troops will be 
by rail. The transfer of the two Cavalry 
regiments will be made by marching 
overland. The distance to be marched 
by the 13th Cavalry from Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell, Wyoming, to Fort Riley, Kansas, 
is 615 miles. The distance to be marched 
by the 4th Cavalry from Fort D. A. Rus- 
sel, Wyoming, to Fort Meade, South 
Dakota, is 410 miles. 

The movement of the 13th Cavalry 
to Fort Riley, Kansas, will make pos- 
sible the organization of a reinforced 
Cavalry Brigade, for demonstration pur- 
poses at the Cavalry School, to consist 
of the 2nd Cavalry, the 13th Cavalry, 
the ist Machine Gun Troop, Battery 
“A,” 9th Field Artillery and Company 
“A”, 9th Engineer Combat Battalion 
(mounted). 

It is contemplated that these troop 
movements will start within the next few 
days. 


Gain in Temperature 


Of Earth Is Denied 


Geological Survey Says Theory 
of Disintegration of Radium 
Is Unsupported. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the disintegration of radium. The sum 
total of all of the evidence, however, does 
not seem to give much support to this 
view and the original hypothesis that the 
earth is a hot body which is slowly los- 
ing its heat probably remains as the best 
hypothesis that can be made at present. 
In either case, the earth is such a large 


! body that the fiow of heat within its 


mass proceeds very slowly. Conse- 
quently, the temperature at any point, 
say of the rocks at a depth of 100 or 
1,000 feet, remains practically un- 
changed for thousands or even millions 
of years.” 

The Director of the Geological Survey, 
Dr. George Otis Smith, stated orally that 
questions ‘of this kind are typical of the 
numerous inquiries received at the Sur- 
vey. Inquiries regarding -earthquakes 
are not uncommon, he said. Dr. Smith 
made public the following answer to 
such a question: 


“Arthur Keith, a geologist of this Sur- 
vey, who has been making a study of 
earthquakes, has supplied the following 
information: 

“Earthquakes are not on the increase 
for the earth as a whole. Certain dis- 
tricts have more now than usual and 
some less, the frequencies coming and 
going in some sort of cycle. Lately 
quakes have becn more than usually 
numerous in northeastern United States, 
but are now becoming less frequent. 
From this it can be seen that there is 
no yearly record or average which is of 
any value.” 


Articles Easily Liquefiable 
May Be Mailed to Portugal 


The Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover, has just an- 
nounced that liquids and oils, pastes, 
salves or other articles easily liquefiable 
may be sent in the parcel post mails 
to Portugal. 

The full text of 
nouncement follows: 

“Liquids and oils, pastes, salves, or 
other articles easily liquefiable” should 


Mr. Glover’s an- 


be eliminated from the list of prohibited ! 
articles appearing under the item “Por- | 
tugal” on page 305 of the annual Postal ; 


Guide for 1926, 


| and 


Army | 
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| Task for Radio Industry to Equip AllHomes _ | Pistance to Eisleben 


With Sets, Says Comissioner Caldwell Shown as 3.923 Miles 
ae a 9 


Market Possibilities in Supplying Needs of 16,000,000 
Families Outlined in Address to Manufacturers. 
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tracted listeners were assailed with 


scrambled programs. 

Wave lengths assigned to Canada 
were violated, in spite of repeated warn- 
ings from the Government and even per- 


sonal appeals from members of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet that national good faith 
international good will were at 
stake. Meanwhile, 250 new stations had 
injected themselves into the already 
over-crowded situation and undertook to 
find perches on which to light, without 
respect to the existing stations. 

Some*of the older stations also 
jumped thcir power, increasing five to 
10 times their output, and, as a result, 
delivering terrific heterodyne interfer- 
ence to distant stations that had been 
previously, undisturbed under the or- 
derly radid pattern developed by the 
former supervising authorities. And 
heterodyne interference between broad- 
casters on the same wave length be- 
came so bad at many points on the dial, 
the listener might suppose instead of 
a receiving set he had a peanut roaster 
with assorted whistles. 

Indeed, every human ingenuity and 
selfish impulse seemed to have been ex- 
erted to complicate the tangle in the 
ether. 

Temporary relief given as soon as 
new law became effective—On Febru- 
ary 23 of this year Congress passed the 
new Radio Law of 1927, putting great 
powers of radio control in the hands 
of a Commission, appointed by the Pres- 
ident to serve full time for one year in 
clearing up the radio confusion. For 
the first 60 days of the law, or until 
April 23rd, no penalties were enforce- 
able. But on April 24, when fines up 
to $5,000 and penitentiary sentences up 
to five years became effective, the Com- 
mission actively put into effect its plans 
and operations to clear out the interfer- 
ence. 


Steps Traced 
To Clear Air 


The first steps were (a) to transfer 
all stations to authorized channels on 
“even tens” of kilocycles, (b) to clear 
the Canadian waves, and (c) to com- 
bine interfering stations and tuck them 


| in wherever possible in the spectrum, 


in order to keep them in operation with- 
out interfering with those stations who 
had remained faithfully on their assigned 
channels. This was accomplished for 
the period of the temporary permits, 
beginning April 24. 

Improvement to be accomplished by 
reallocation of all stations—During the 
meantime, with the public given partial 
relief, it was possible for the Commis- 
sion to make a careful study of the 
situation, and by painstaking planning, 
arrange for the second big step—a re- 
allocation of all stations in the best in- 
terests of the listening public. When 
this reallocation takes effect, June 15, 
listeners will find that, (a) for each lo- 
cality local stations are well distributed 
along the dial, with mimimum separa- 
tions of 50 kilocycles; (b) station have 
been recognized in terms of position and 
time, on the basis of their demonstrated 
capacity to serve the public; and (c) 
heterodyne interference between distant 
stations has been in general diminished. 
These improvements have been accom- 
plished by repacking the channels ac- 
cording to an orderly plan, actually in- 
creasing the capacity of the 89 channels 
available, in much the same way that 
a lumber bin which appeared full when 
lumber had been carelessly thrown into 
it from all directions, can hold consid- 
erably more when the lumber is packed 
in an orderly fashion and the former 
wasted open spaces avoided. 


Changes Contemplated 
As Time Shows Wise 


Sixty-day licenses have been issued 
for June 15 to Augtist 15, and the opera- 
tion of the new allocation will be care- 
fully watched in the light of actual ex- 
perience during this period, so that nec- 
essary changes can be made where in- 
terference is experienced. Such actual 
experience is necessary in view of the 
irregular and unpredictable transmission 
in different directions which almost every 
station sends out. If the ordinary sta- 
tion’s radiation went out equally in all 
directions, making the station’s inter- 
ference area a big circle, the task of 
fitting stations together without inter- 
ference at minimum distances would be 
simple. But as every listener knows, 
some stations are unaccountably heard 
for many miles in one or more directions, 
while being shut off by natural “bar- 
riers” in other directions. Advantage 
must be taken of all these curious un- 
predictable phenomena, and adjustments 
made, before the new station set-up will 
be really working at its best. Here only 
actual experience, and not engineering 
theory, can be the guide. The Com- 
misison is, therefore, likely to continue 
issuing only short-term licenses of 60 
to 90-day duration on through the win- 
ter months, in order to test out the 
transmission conditions during the cold- 
weather period of greatest radio effec- 
tiveness, before any long-term licenses 
are granted. 

Better Radio Reception Assured for 
This Fall—Meanwhile, I can promise you 
as listeners and as radio business men, 
greatly improved radio conditions for 
the coming radio season, with the fall of 
1927, just as thousands of appreciative 
listeners have already written in to the 
Commission and explained that since 
May ist they have again been able to 
use their radio gets with satisfaction and 
pleasure, so I can assure you even 
further improvement and good radio re- 
ception for the indoor season ahead. 

The Commission is thus bringing good 
radio reception conditions to 6,000,000 
families with radio sets. We believe we 
are performing the task assigned us by 
Congress, and getting it done conscien- 
tiously, fairly and with all possible dis- 
patch that concentrated engery and long 
hours can accomplish. 

But as against the 6,000,000 families 





already with radio sets which the Com- 
mission can benefit, there are 16,000,000 
homes in America today without radio 
sets. What about them? Who will bring 
the blessings of good radio to them? 


Radio Saturation Contrasted With 
Automobiles, Telephones, Phonographs— 
There, as I see it, is the far bigger job 
that faces you, the radio manufacturers, 
jobbers and dealers of the country—the 
job, of putting adequate radio service 
into every one of America’s 22,000,000 
homes! For what will it avail the Ameri- 
can public to have good broadcast pro- 
grams and clear undisturbed reception if 
only a small fraction of our citizens 
actually have radio sets in their homes, 
as at present? 

| 


So far, only a bare start has been 
made on this huge task of equipping 
the great American family with radio, 
for to date we have fitted up only 6,000,- 
000 homes with radios, out of the 22,- 
000,000 homes on the continent—a satu- 
ration of barely 25 per cent. Yet the 
people of the Unitde States have 18,- 
000,000 automobiles, 16,000,000 wired 
homes, 16,000,000 telephones, and 11,- 
000,000 phonographs, and only 6,000,- 
000 radios. 


Estimates 14 Years 
To Saturate Market 


We are now selling radio sets at the 
rate of only 1,750,000 a year, half of 
this number probably going to replace- 
ments, so that the net gain is actually 
only a million or less sets a year. At 
this rate, it will take more than 14 
years just to saturate the present market. 
This is too slow. We must find new 
mehods and new energies to apply to 
the distribution of radios, if the selling 
job is to be finished before the pres- 
ent generation becomes old men. 


And we must equip the public with 
better radio sets, encouraging each pur- 
chaser to make a really adequate invest- 
ment in this, the world’s most varvelous 
merchandise. In a home where furni- 
ture, rugs, pictures and draperies are 
items running into three and four fig- 
ures, is there any justification for econ- 
omizing on a radio set at $50 to $90? 

If the average radio listener wants to 
take full advantage of the wonderful 
programs which are now nightly per- 
vading his vicinity, he should in his own 
interest invest in the best radio set he 
ean afford. For the radio impulses, as 
they come in over the air, are today of | 
splendid tone value, and far better than 
the reproduction limits of the average re- 
ceiving set. | 

Old and Poor Sets Cause Public to 
Discount Radio—Our broadcasting sta- 
tions, especially the leading ones, are 
transmitting music of irreproachable 
tonal excellence. The ordinary cheap or 
old-fashioned radio set does not begin to 
do justice to the music in the air. When 
such music is filtered through a cheap, 
poorly designed receiver, its phono- 
graph-like sound offends. Yet, right 
nearby a good receiver may be taking 
the very same ether impulses and con- 
verting them into gorgeous tone harmo- 
nies. 


As a matter of fact, the average home 
tonight is receiving not the 1927 radio 
that is in the air tonight, but rather 
1923 radio, or 1925 radio—depending on 
the date of the set being used. The pub- 
lic fails to realize this, and we radio 
people haven’t_ yet impressed sufficiently 
upon them how much they are missing. 

Surprising progress has been made in 
achieving tone quality in receivers dur- 
ing the past year or two, and the family 
which can afford to invest several hun- 
dred dollars in a modern radio receiver, 
and has not done so, is simply depriving 
itself of values that would cost many 
times more, measured in terms of concert 


ee 


In Study of Charts 


Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Computes Mileage of New 
York to Germany Flight. 


Total of 3,923 Miles 


Recently Figured at 3,905 
Miles, Declared an Accu- 
rate Computation. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey, in a 
computation made in several hours of 
chart study and announced orally on 
June 10, says the exact distance between 
Roosevelt air field in New York and 
Eisleben, Germany, where Mr. Chamber- 
lin and Mr. Levine first landed, is 3,923 
miles, while the exact distance from New 
York to Berlin is 3,963 miles. The Geo- 
logical Survey recently computed the dis- 
tance from New York to Eisleben at 
3,905 miles, and that the distance from 
New York to Paris—Lindbergh’s start 
and finish on trans-Atlantic flight—is 
3,610 miles. The Coast Survey did not 
compute the New York-Paris distance. 


The Coast Survey computation wa 
made by Dr. O. S. Adams, its chief 
mathematician, as showing the shortest 
air line distance, in connection with the 
flight of Mr. Chamberlin and Mr. Levine. 

“Previous computations,” Dr. Adams 
said orally, “were on the basis of the 
earth as a spheriod, which is an approxi- 
mate calculation. Owing to the fact, 
however, that the earth is not a perfect 
spheriod, a really accurate computation, 
must be made on the ellipsoid, which 
takes account of the variation of the 
earth from a true sphere. On this basis 
of caluculation, the exact distance from 
New York to Berlin is 3,963 miles and to 
Eisleben 3,923 miles.” 


tickets, phonograph records, or any other 
form of entertainment. 

And after selling your customer a set, 
the radio industry should see that that 
customer is provided with all the acces- 
sories which will make radio a conven- 
ience and pleasure in the home. 

Take the simple idea of letting the 
family enjoy radio in every room of the 
house, by operating a number of loud 
speakers from the central set. Telephone 
jacks can be installed in various rooms 
throughout the whole house for a few 
dollars, and each member of the house- 
hold, including the children and the maid, 
can retire at leisure to their own rooms 
while the program goes on. A clock 
switch to turn the program off (or 
(or on) completes the convenience. After 
four years’ satisfaction with such an ar- 
rangement, the speaker has often won- 
dered why more radio listeners looking 


> 


s 


for full radio enjoyment, do not equip ye 


themselves likewise. 

Radio is already a great unifying and 
educational influence in American life. 
If the nation is to get the full advantage 
of radio’s benefits, public interest de- 
mands that there should be a receiving 
set in practically every American home. 

Electrical and radio manufacturers, 
jobbers and dealers can do much to 
stimulate the American public in its 
natural interest in radio, and right now, 
by well-calculated promotional effort, can 
tremendously accelerate the present an- 
nual buying by the public toward this 
end of radio in every home. 

The Federal Radio Commission is al- 
ready well along with its asisgned task 
of bringing reception to the present 6,- 
000,000 radio homes. 

But on the radio industry and trade— 
on you manufacturers, jobbers and deal- 
ers — rests the responsibility for the 
three-fold greater job of the next 10 
years, the job of selling radio to 16,000,- 
000 homes yet unequipped—the job of 
putting radio in every American home. 
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Cooperative Dealing 
By Consumers Now 
Found in 35 Nations 


More Than 300,000 Socie- 
ties Reported in Operation 
With Many Engaging 
in Manufacturing. 


Many Manufacturing 


Others Engaging in Foreign 
Trade Says Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


[Continued from Puge 1.] 


by 10 of these in the same year more | 


than $200,000,000. 


Not only are the local societies organ- | 
ized nationally; they also have an inter- | 


national wholesale society, an interna- 
tional educational and propagandist body, 
and the woman members have an inter- 
national guild. 

The value of the cooperative network 
was recognized by the Government in 


many of the European countries during | 


the period of the World War, and its fa- 
cilities were utilized in the distribution 
and rationing of foodstuffs. The value 
of the cooperative societies as a check 
upon prices was also realized. Professor 
¥ of the University of France, an 
a‘'thority on cooperation, points out that 
the war brought the cooperative move- 
ment “consideration and prestige. The 
word itself—cooperation—which in many 
countries, and even in France, was little 
known and often coldly welcomed, has 
now entered into the daily vocabulary.” 
Cooperatives Chosen For Office. 

In Belgium after the armistice the 
cabinet was composed largely of active 
cooperators. The same was true of the 
first ministry formed in Finland after 
that country became a republic, and the 


Cigiie, 


President of Finland was also a cooper- | 


ator. A prominent Austrian cooperator, 
Doctor Renner, was sent as the repre- 
sentative of the Austrian Government to 


si he peace treaty of St. Germain. | 
ereardare | | It should 


Cooperators have held the position of 
President of Poland, member of the cab- 
inet in Sweden and in France, and direc- 
tor of a great Government enterprise in 
Germany. J 
In Russia the central cooperative 
union, Centrosoyus, has become an in- 
tegral part of the Government and par- 


eign trade. 

The English Cooperative Wholesale 
Society is the largest manufacturer, 
trader, and landowner in the United 
Kingdom. 

In France a place is reserved for the 
coperatoive movement, as representative 
of the interests of the consumer, “on all 
committees formed to watch over, on the 


aborders of Parliament, public interests, 


such as the National Economie Council, 


‘#:) marked, such as the Council for the 
iquidation of the National Debt, or that 
for the optional subscriptions to the 
public treasury. Moreover, the State has 
instituted a Superior Council of Cooper- 
ation, on similar lines to the Superior 
Council of Labor, and has instructed it 
to discuss, in a consultative aemnerts 
draft laws of interest to consumer®.” 

In Argentina two new streets of 
Buenos Aires have been named “Roch- 
dale” and “Owen.” 

Parts of Populations Included. 

The best test of the importance of the 


. and even on others where its place seems 
1 t ) 
% 
I 


however, is the proportion of the popula- 
tion reached through 
reader some idea of the per 
population purchasing their supplies 
through concumers’ cooperative societies 
in the various countries, the following 
statement was prepared. In order to be 
conservative the family was considered 
as having only 4 persons, instead of 5, 
as is usually done. 

Per cent population supplied through 
consumers’ cooperative societies: 
United Kingdom 
Denmark 
Finland 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Switzerland 
France 
Russia 
Belgium 
Germany 
Sweden 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Bulgaria 
Australia 
United , States 
Argon ia 

* Based on membership of societies 

The above figures, in the majcrity of 
eases, err by being too low. This is es- 


pecially true in the case of such coun- | 


tries as Germany, Netherlands, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, for which the percent- 


age is based only on the soceities affili- | 


dated with the central cooperative union 
and takes no account of independent 


the cooperative movement is evident in 
such countries as Denmark, Finland, 
Hungary, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom. Also, it should be remembered 
that the above percentages are based on 
membership of consumers’ societies only, 
and in certain countries, such as Bul- 
garia, Denmark, India, and the United 
States, the number of cooperators who 
belong to other types of cooperative 
societies exceeds the membership of the 
consumers’ societies. 


Power License Sought 
For Transmission Line 


The Arizona Power Company, Pres- 
cott, Ariz., has applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for a license for a 
transmission line from Mingus Moun- 
tain to Prescott, the Commission stated 
orally on June 11. The line is partly 
constructed and when completed will lie 
in Yavapai County, in. Prescott National 
Forest, and in Fort Whipple Military 
Reservation. 


a Wit will be used for public utility pur- 


poses, 


it. To give the | 
cent of | 


| 
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Recognition Being Given Need for Study 


Of Earthquakes, Declares Seismologist 


Scientist in Coast and Geodetic Survey Tells of Recent 


Progress in 


This Field. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


in teleseismic work. Those present in- 
cluded Messrs. Macelwane and Repetti 
(St. Louis University), Wood and An- 
degxson (C. I. W. Pasadena), Byerly 
(University of California), Heck, Neu- 
man and Service. Various difficulties 
were discussed including reasons for 
the small amplitude, and recommenda- 
tions were made. These were referred to 
Ludy and McComb was instructed to 


| assist Ludy in solving the problems. 


Engineering Phases 


| Of Subject Discussed 


The Eastern Section of the Seismologi- 
cal Society of America held its annual 
meeting at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., © in 
May, and this was attended for the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey by N. H. 
Heck (secretary) and J. H. Service. 
The former gave a paper. The director 
presented a paper but was unable to be 
present to deliver it. Every side 
seismology was presented, from en- 
gineering ang city substructures to in- 
struments and wave transmission. Dr. 


Wenner, Bureau of Standards, described | 
a new seismograph of the Galitzin type | 


but with a galvanometer devised by 
him, which he is at work on, and showed 
a model. ° 

The Section of Seismology 
American Geophysical Union now has 
a committee on instruments of which 
N. H. Heck is chairman. It will keep 
in touch with both development and per- 
formance, and Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey Stations will undoubtedly be called 
upon to assist from time to time with 
information and suggestions, The Bu- 
reau is greately interested because the 
proper form of replacement at Sitka 
and Porto Rico is still uncertain. 

Exhibits have been furnished for the 
use of observatories except Cheltenham 
and Sitka. These will be supplied if it 


of the 


is indicated that there are sufficient vis- | 
itors who will take an intelligent interest. | 


be understood that replace- 
ments can be made from time to time 
and these replacements may consist of 


| views taken at other observatories. 


Less Error Now 


Found in Reports 
The earthquake reports by the 
ably less error. 
“Possible Effect of Foucault Currents 


| Upon the Period of a Magnetometer,” by 
| Jerry H. Service: ; 
“Mr. W. M. Hill raised the question | 
| whether Foucault currents set up in the 


metal parts of a magnetometer during 
oscillations might not produce an effect 
worth considering upon the period. 


“Mr. Frank Newmann in considering | 


Mr. Hill’s suggestion made the point that 
the Foucault currents would produce a 
damping force and that the total damp- 


ing effect (damping factor) could be de- | 
| termined easily by observations. 


Then 
if an expression could be derived on 


theorciical grounds giving change of pe- | 


| yiod due to total damping in terms of 


| damping factor, 


Hill’s 
if 


Mr. sugvestion 


could be tested. For 


| factor due to all causes (Foucault cur- 





rents included) will not produce an ef- 
fect worth considering upon the period, 
then certainly the Foucault currents 
alone will not need to be considered.” 
Notes on terrestrial magnetism: The 


. : .. | Section of Terrestrial Magnetism and 
cooperative movement in any country, | 


Atmospheric Electricity, American Geo- 
physical Union had a vety successful 
symposium on “Correlations of various 
radio phenomena with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic and electric phenomena.” 
This was followed by a very able sum- 


| mary by Dr. Dellenger, Bureau of Stand- 


ards. Frequent reference was made to 
use of data from the Cheltenham Mag- 
netic Observatory, especially by Dr. 
Greenleaf W. Pickard, and the special in- 
vestigation along similar lines at Sitka 
was described. 


| Magnetic Instruments 


| (Hartnell 


Placed on Exhibition 


The exhibit of magnetic instruments | 
variometer, | 


H 


reading 


included a compensated 


method), and board 


| for direct scaling, complete with scales 
| and records; also suitable legends. 


Bodle was recently at Golden, Colo., 
where Dr. C. A. Heiland of the Colorado 


| School of Mines is establishing a course 


in geophysics. He inspected the 


| magnetic station, found it would meet 





| on its optical qualities. \ 
| steel which may be used as a mirror. It 
societies. But even so, the importance of | 


present needs, and made a few compar'- 


| sons with the magnetometers to be used 
| in their wotk. 


This comparison was not 
complete as they were not quite suf- 


| ficiently advanced in their work. He was 
affilidated to central organizations only. | 


informed that in one part of Texas 10 

imagnetometers are being used in the 

search for oil-bearing formations. ; 
At the request of the Bureau an In- 


vestigation of the magnetic properties of | 


stellite has been made by the Bureay 


of Standards. 
This is a special 


may be cut in fairly thin sheets and so 
used or cemented on to ordinary steel 
or other suitable background. It is mois- 
ture proof but of course heavy. 


> 


Standards finds that stellite, 


error the permeability is independent of 
the strength of field. 
Comparisons Made 
Of Reflecting Power 

Coblenz and Emerson give the reflect- 
ing power of stellite as 67 per cent at 
0.7%, which is considerably better than 
that of stainless steel, which has a re- 
flecting power of less than 60 per cent 
in the same region of the spectrum. 
Stellite is not so good a reflector as good 
silver backed glass, which has a reflect- 
ing power of 85 to 90 per cent in the 
spectral region mentioned, It is, how- 
ever, comparable with good mercury 
backed glass which has a_ reflecting 
power consideratly less than 75 per cent | 
in the visible portion of the spectrum. 


| With this arrangement the red shade 


|; on 


| case with the flat black band, a white 


of | 





| ment Stations, was announced in a state- 


| the Pittsburgh experiment station of the 


| of Chief Engineer, Division of Experi- 


| new position, Mr. 
new | 


‘ce : . . | code are coming through with consider- 
ticipates in the State monopoly of for- | 


) Arig,s 
| Okla.; Rolla, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.: 


the damping | 





; service of the Department of Commerce 
| were announced 


old | 
| President 

Bank, of Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
| pointed Commercial Attache at the new | 


| lations section of the Department. has 
They have also reported | 


The | 
Magnetic Laboratory of the Bureau of | 
grade 3, | 
has a permeability less than 1.01 and | 
that within the limits of experimental | 





Many times it is necessary to enter 
the magnetrograph room for the purpose 


only a minute or two of time. It often 
takes 10 or 15 minutes for the pupils of 
the eyes to open sufficiently to see any- | 
thing in the subdued light of the red | 
lantern, This is particularly true when 
coming out of the bright sunshine of 
Arizona. I have recently painted around | 
the walls of the magnetograph room a 
band of flat black whose center is level | 
with the opening in the recording box. 
may be left off the lantern without effect 
the sensitive paper, provided only 
that the direct rays of the white light 
are not directly in front of the recording 
box on plane with the opening. Practi- 
cally all the light reaching the sensitive 
paper enters the box in the plane of the 
opening and if there is none reflected 
from the walls of the room, as is the 


light may be exposed in the room with 
impunity. A small lamp placed back of 
the recording box illuminates the room 
with comparative brightness and objects 
can be seen at once after entering the 
room from out of doors. 


Engineer Appointed 
For Mine Experiments 


Arne C. Fieldner to Head Divi- 
sion Under Authority of 
Bureau of Mines. 


The appointment of Arno C. Fieldner, 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh experi- 
ment station of the Bureau of Mines, as 


’ 


chief engineer of the Division of Experi- 


ment by the Department of Commerce 
June 11, 
The full text of the Department's an- 
nouncement follows: 
Arno C. Fieldner, superintendent of 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, has been appointed to the position 





ment Stations, effective July 1. In his 
Fieldner will corre- | 
late the scientific activities of the 
Bureau’s experiment stations located at 


| Pittsburgh, Pa.; Salt Lake City, Utah; | 


Reno, Nev.; Berkeley, Calif.: 


Seattle, Wash.; 


Tucson, 
Bartlesville, 


Birmingham, Ala.; and New Bruswick, | 
N. J. At these experiment stations prob- | 
lems dealing with the elimination of | 
waste in the different mineral industries | 
are being studied. 

Mr. Fieldner, who has served as su- 
perintendent of the Pittsburgh experi- 


ment station for the past six years, is | 


rated as one of the Bureau’s outstanding 


research specialists. He is regarded as | 
| an authority on the technology of coal, | 
coke and gas, and ventilation. problems, | 


involving noxious gases, in mines, tun- 


| nels and elsewhere. 


Mr. Fieldner, a native of Ohio. was 


born December 12, 1881. He graduated | 
in chemical engineering at Ohio State | 


University in 1906. In 1907, he joined the 
staff of the United States Geological 


| Survey and with that organization and 
| later with the Bureau of Mines engaged | 


in yesearch, performing notable work 
in connection with the utilization of coal, 


| coke, petroleum and other fuels. During 
the World War, Mr. Fieldner served as | 


a major in the Chemical Warfare Ser- 


vice, and was placed in charge of gas | 


mask research. 


| Four Are Appointed 


To Foreign Service | 
: | 


Announced by Acting Director 
of Bureau of Foreign and 
- Domestic Commerce. 


Four appointments in the foreign 
in statements June 11 | 
by the acting director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, O. P. 
Hopkins. 

Halbert E. 


of 


Watkins, 
the 


formerly 
Guaranty 


Vice 
National 


office of the Department at Caracas, 
Venezuela. Frederic D. Garb, former 
newspaperman, has been named assistant 
Trade Commissioner at the same post. 
Karl L, Rankin, of New York City, has 
been appointed assistant trade Commis- 
sioner at Prague, Czechoslovakia, and 
Charles F. Baldwin, now of the press re- 


been presented to the post of Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Melbourne, 
Australia. 


‘The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 11, 1927. 





10:30 a. m.—Representative W. Frank 
James, of Michigan, a member of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, 


| called to discuss with the President his 


plans for making a personal inspection 
of military posts in the United States, 
the Panama Canal Zone, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, with special reference to 
housing facilities, on which he will start 
June 30. 

10:45 a. m.—Robert Church, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Tennessee, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced, 

11 a, m.—Eugene Meyer, jr., Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

1 p. m.—President Coolidge delivered 
an address on the Monument Grounds 
bestowing upon Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh , the Distinguished Flying 


goof doing a little work which requires } Cross, 


| 21, 1927, und May 


| 42 States .. 


| of 





Marked Decrease 
~ In Measles Cases 
Shown by Report 


Prevalence of Four Other 
Diseases Increases Slight- 
ly Over Same Period 
Last Year. 


Minor Changes Noted 


Deaths Resulting From Influ- 
enza and Typhoid Fever 
Higher in Week Ended 
May 21. 

Only minor changes, as compared with 
last year, were shown in the prevalence 


of virtually all communicable diseases 
in the United States for the week ended 


May 21, 1927, the United States Public | 


Health Service announced in a statement 
issued on June 13, based on reports re- 
ceived from state health officers. 

A marked decrease in the incidence of 
measles was reported, but this was 
characterized by Acting Surgeon Gen- 
eral C. C. Pierce of the Public Health 
Service, in an oral statement, as of little 
significance, in view of the fact that 1926 
was an epidemic year in measles pre- 
valence whereas this year is a normal 
one. 

Few Cases of Measles. 

A total of 12,595 cases of measles was 
reported for the week ended May 21, 
1927, as compared with 22,608 cases for 
the same week of 1926. Ninety-eight 
cities, in all parts of the country, having 
an estimated aggregate population of 
more than 30,800,000, reported only 
3,094 cases of measles for the 1927 week 
as against 8,131 for that of 1926. 

Prevalence of diptheria, scarlet fever, 
smallpox and typhoid fever showed small 
increases as compared with reports of 


last year, while deaths resulting from | 


infiuenza and pneumonia decreased 
slightly. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Public Health Service follows: 


The United States Public Health Serv- 


ice has issued the following statement | 
regarding the prevalence of communi- | 
| cable diseases in the United States. 


The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 30,800,000. The estimated popula- 


| tion of the 93 cities reporting deaths is 
| more than 30,000,000. Weeks ended May 


99 


22, 1926: 
Cases Reported. 
1927 1926 

Diptheria: 

1,592 1,242 

98 cities 1,033 684 

Measles: 

} 40 States .. 

OS GHAER. cciesscnvcies oes 
Poliomyelitis: 

40 States wreck 27 
Scarlet fever: 

42 States 

| 98 States.... 
Smallpox: 

42 States 

98 cities 

Typhoid fever: 
‘States 

98 cities 


+. 12.595 22,608 
3,594 8,151 


eo 


1.836 


| 42 


Deaths Reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
| 93 cities 
Smallpox: 
cities 
Chicago 
| Los Angeles ...... 


| 98 
| Dispatch of Parcels 
For Cuba Restricted 


'Postmasiers Instructed to For- | 


ward Mail Matter to Specified 
Postal Offices. 


Direct dispatches oF ordinary parcel 


| post packages for Cuba are to be made 
| up only at designated post offices, in ac- 


cordance with instructions and a scheme 
distribution furnished such 


ing Glover. 


Mr. Glover has just made this an- 


nouncement because reports had reached | 
had | 


the Department that postmasters 
disregarded instructions for handling 
parcel post matter for Cuba. These in- 
structions, Mr. Glover pointed out, must 
be fully and invariably complied with. 


The full text of the announcement fol- | 


lows: 

Direct despatches of ordinary (unreg- 
istered) parcel post packages for Cuba 
continue to be made up by post offices 
not authorized to do so. : 

It should be carefully noted therefore 


| by all concerned that direct despatches 
| of ordinary 
| Cuba are to be made up only by certain 

designated post offices in addition to the | 
Jecksonville and Key West and the Jack- | 


parcel post packages for 


sonville Terminal R. P. O’s, in accord- | 
| : : ° 
ance with instructions and a scheme of 


distribution furnished such offices. 


Post Offices not authorized to make up | 


direct despatches of ordinary parcel post 
packages for Cuba will despatch the par- 
cels in separate sacks labeled “Jackson- 
ville Terminal R. P. 0.2” whenever the 
number of parcels in a single despatch 
warrants such action. Otherwise 


pieces in the direction of Florida when 
they will be included en route with other 
parcels for Cuba and properly distrib- 
uted and prepared for despatch. 

Postmasters are directed to see to it 
that the foregoing instructions are fully 
and invariably complied with in connec- 
tion with ordinary (unregistered) parcel 
post packages mailed at their offices ad- 
dressed for-delivery in Cuba. 

Instructions concerning the despatch 
of registered parcel post packages for 
Cuba are contained in Sections 104 to 
106 on page 129 of the Annual Postal 
Guide (1926), 


offices, 
| postmasters are. notified by the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irv- | 


the | 
parcels should be despatched as single | 


——— 
| 


Argument for discarding the tradi- 
tional three transcontinental zones in 
North America—frigid, temperate and 
torrid—in favor of six “life zones,” is 
made by Walter P. Taylor of thesBureau 
of Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture, and by William T. Shaw, 
formerly professor of zoology at the 
State College of Washington, in a state- 
ment describing the life which they 
found in Mount Rainier National Park. 
The statement has just been made public 
by the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Zones used in treating of this region 
are four of the six listed for North 
America; namely, the Transition, Cana- 
dian, Hudsonian, and the Arctic-Alpine. 
The two remaining ones for 
America are the Upper Sonoran and the 
Lower Sonoran. 


statement, embraces an abundance of 
food for birds and mammals, and is the 
only favorable zone in the Park for 
| camping away from hotels. 


| Animal and Bird Life 


| In Mount Rainier Park 
The text of the statement, in part, fol- 
lows: 


| action in what would otherwise be at 
times a grim and forbidding picture of 
glacier, beetling cliff, or gloomy forest 
They complete the circle of interesting 
natural objects which combine to justify 
in so high a degree the establishment 
of the park. 


beauty; a well-mounted group is still 
more’ attractive; but no picture, group, 
or model can compete in interest with 
the living animal in iis natural 
roundings. 

‘Mammal and bird habitats include 
some of the wildest and grandest areas 
on Mount Rainier, some accessible with 
ease, others only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. 
in most unexpected places, and at least 
two rodents (white-footed mouse and lit- 





tle chipmunk) and one large carnivore | 
(black bear) have been reported from | 


the extreme of Mount Rainier. 


| he wishes to do so, can find physical. 
| mental, and spiritual recreation in the 


pursuit of knowledge of the ways of our | 
furred and feathered friends without in | 


any sense exhausting the possibilities of Basic Factor 


A combination of the life zone, mapped 


| profitable and pleasant occupation. 

It is small wonder that most mountain- 
eers are lovers of wild life. The writ- 
ings of John Muir, especially, breathe 2 

| sympathetic appreciation of the birds 
and mammals of’the mountains. Com- 


| menting on an Idaho forest in autumn | 


he writes, “In calm Indian summer, when 
the heavy winds. are hushed, the vast 
forests covering hill and dale, rising and 
falling over the rough topography and 


| No moving thing is seen as we climb the 
peaks, and only the low, mellow mur 
| mur of falling water is heard, which 
seems to thicken the silence. 
less, how many hearts with warm red 
| blood in them are beating under cover 
| of the woods and how many teeth and 
eyes are shining. 

North America Divided 


‘Into Six Principal Zones 
“A multitude of animal people, inti- 
mately related to us, but of whose lives 
we know almost nothing, are as busy 
| about their own affairs as were are about 


| ours—beavers are building and mending | 


dams and huis for winter and storing 
' them with food; bears are studying win- 


ter ‘ters as they stand thoughtful | 
> ee oe : = | of 3,000 feet. 


| in open spaces, while the gentle breeze 
| ruffles the long hair on their backs; elk 
| and deer, assembling on the heights, are 
considering cold pastures where they will 
| be farthest away from 
rels and marmots are busily laying up 
provisions and lining their nests against 
coming frost and snow foreseen; and 
countless thousands of birds are form- 
| ing parties and gathering their young 
| about them for flight to the south- 
leanne? > 
A feature of perpetual interest to all 


“vasion of Surtaxes 
To Be Considered 


Completes Preparations 


For Investigation. 


| the Joint Congressional Committee on 
| Internal Revenue Taxation, has just per- 
fected arrangements for complete studies 
and reports by certain of its members 
on several important problems, Charles 
D. Hamel, general counsel of the Joint 
Committee and chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee, announced orally on 
June 11. 

“Very substantial progress,” said Mr. 
| Hamel, “was made in the disposition of 


| tee at its second meeting held in New 
York City, at 31 Nassau Street, on June 
9. Definite arrangements were perfected 
for complete studies and reports by par- 
ticular members of the Committee 
several problems, including sections 220 
and 280, of the Internal Revenue Act of 
1926. These sections relate respectively 
to evasion of surtaxes by incorporation 
and the enforcement of income-tax liabil- 
ity against a transferee of property from 
a delinquent taxpayer. Both of these 
problems present an unusual number of 
difficulties. ; 

“In the field of simplification of the 
internal revenue law, work was started 
on the rearrangement’ of sections. Va- 
rious arrangements of these sections are 
to be worked out by certain members of 
the Committee, who have already begun 
their task. These arrangements will. be 
gubmitted to the Advisory Committee, 
which will assist the Joint Committee in 
j the final choice of section arrangement.” 





| and the Torrid Zone. 


North | 


Mammals and birds furnished life and | 


A good animal picture is a thing of | 


sur- | 
| 


Neverthe- | 


| old 





wolves; squir- | 


| grandis), 
; Oregon grape (Berberis nervosa), west- 


| tonwood 


Joint Congressional Committee | 


The Advisory Committee, auxiliary to | 
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Transcontinental Zoning of North America 
Is Proposed on Basis of Flora and Fauna 


Vegetable and Animal Life to Be Found in Several Re- 
gions Described for National Park Service. 


whose observations of mammals, birds 
and plants are made with care and 
insight is their distribution according 
to temperature, moisture and other fea- 
tures of their suroundings. 


“As a fundamental expression of pro- | 
gressive change in the amount of heat | 


and water zonation is the most impor- 
tant feature of vegetation,” as one-ob- 
server said (Clements, Research Meth- 
ods in Ecology, 1905, p. 281). 

The old geographies indicated three 
transcontinental zones in North America 
—the Frigid Zone, the Temperate Zone 
According to the 
later and more accurate classification 
made by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, there 
are six principal zones, which from 
north to south in western North America 
are the Arctic Zone, Hudsonian Zone, 


| Canadian Zone, Transition Zone, Upper 
| Sonoran Zone, 
The Hudsonian Zone, according to the | 


and Lower’ Sonoran 


Zone. 


As is well known, the effect of alti- | 


tude on a mountain is similar to that 


| of latitude on the continent as a tvhole, | 


so that often all six of these zones may 
be represented on a single high moun- 
tain. As used here a life zone is an 


| area inhabited by a more or less definite 
group of animals and plants limited in | 
| its distribution chiefly by temperature. 

recalled that classifica- | 
tion of living forms by zones or habitats | 
state of knowledge is | 
often | 


It should be 
in the present 
largely for convenience 
quite arbitrary. 


and is 


It is well known that temperature is | 
not the only feature of the surroundings | 
On Mount | 

} 


which influences distribution. 
Rainier moisture is a powerful factor, 
the effect of which can be shown by 
the habitat and association. 


to adapt and modify somewhat a defini- | 


tion given by Clements (Research Meth- 


ods in Ecology, 1905, p. 292), is an area | 
| characterized by some efficient diflerence 

more of the direct factors, | 
humidity, water content, light, by virtue | 
| of which the fauna and flora are differ- 

| ent 
Living creatures are often found | 


in one or 


from those surrounding them. 


As used here the term association is | 
used for the group of plants and ani- | 


mals of a particular habitat. A habitat 


may occupy the same area as that of a | 


life zone;~more often it occupies only 


| a part of a zone, or transcends zonal 
It is obvious that the park visitor, if | 


boundaries. The principal plant and ani- 
mal habitats of Mount Rainier can 
the main be classified on a moisture 
basis (see p. 15). 


Temperature Is 


on broad lines with temperature as the 
basic factor, and the habitat with its 
association, determined chiefly on wa- 


| ter relations, should afford a more ade- 


quate picture of the distribution of plant 


and animal life on Mount Rainier than | 


would either alone. 


Four life zones are represented on 


the mountain—the Transition, Canadian, | 


“ a ; Hudsonian, and the Arctic-Alpine. 
vanishing in the distance; seem lifeless. | . F 


The 
zones are somewhat obscured as a re- 
sult 


midity in western Washington. Mount 


Rainier, lying 12 miles west of the main | 
divide of the Cascade Mountains, is fully | 


subject to this influence. 

The Transition Zone occupies 
smallest area and is the least important 
of the zones of the park. 


side of the mountain) and were noted 
on the Carbon, Puyallup, Mowich, Nis- 
qually, and other river systems, the zone 


| can be clearly recognized in the: south- | 
eastern part of the park only, where it | 
is found in a limited area (4 to 6 square | 
| miles) on Stevens Creek and the Muddy | 


Fork of Cowlitz River below an altitude 


In this region there occurred in the 
Indian days repeated fires 


modified the plant and animal popula- 
tion. 


vored the upward advance of low zone 
elements. 

Among plants here indicating Transi- 
tion Zone but not necessarily confined 
to it are the grand or white fir (Abies 
salal (Gaultheria  shallon), 


ern bracken (Pteridium aquilinum pube- 


scens), red alder (Alnus oregana), large- | 
| leaf maple (Acer macrophyllum), vine 


maple (Acer circinatum), western cot- 
(Populum trichocarpa), 
willow (Salix scouleriana), western dog- 
wood (Cornus occidentalis), ocean spray 
(Sericotheca discolor), devil’s club (Echi- 
nopanax horridum). salmon berry (Ru- 


| bus spectabilis), and fetid currant (Ribes 
| bracteosum). 


Birds of Transition include the Cali- 
fornia quail, Oregon rfffed grouse, spot- 
ted owl, Lewis woodpecker, Pacifie night- 
hawk, black-headed grosbeak, California 
yellow warbler, western warbling vireo, 
western kouse wren, Seattle wren, and 
Oregon chickadee. 


gon and 
muskrat, 


Olympic meadow mice and 


| Limitation of Life 


: of | In Canadian Zone 
questions before the Advisory Commit- 


Comprised in this zone is the heavily 


| timbered area from the park boundaries 
to 4,500-5,000 feet (except in the south- | 


eastern part of the park). This, then, 


| is the area of huge trees of impressive 
on | 


diameter and height and of mossy forest 
floor, usually clear of thick underbrush. 
Progress 2way from trails is laborious, 
for creeks and springs, uneven topogra- 
phy, and many huge logs make it difficult 
to maintain a footing. 

The flora and fauna are limited as to 
variety, on account of the dominating in- 
fluence of the forest of western hem- 
lock and Dougia~ fir, which prevents the 
growth cf all but the most shade-tole- 
rant plants, and so reduces the amount 
of food for birds and mammals. 

The zone occupies an area of varying 
width all around the movntain. The 
deep-wooded canyons and ridges between 
as well, are commonly referable to it. 


June 14. 
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The habitat, | 


mM | 


of the powerful influence of hu- | 


the | 
Although | 


; Twansition elements occur occasionally | 
| to 3,500 or even 4,000 feet (on the west 


¢ which | 
laid waste a great arca and profoundly | 


This burning has evitently fa- | 


early | 


Mammals include the | 
| wandering shrew, Bendire water shrew, 
| raccoon, mink, little spotted skunk, Ore- 
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‘European Countries 
Plan fer Expansion 
In Aircraft Service 


3 
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Commercial Air Routes to Be 
Brought Up to Total of 
30,000 Miles. 


Extension Is Planned 


Additional Service in Germany; 
Companies of Subsidized for 
Operating Costs. 


In a summary review of the European 
commercial aeronautics “situation, the 
Transportation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce notes that the ex. 
pansions contemplated this year in va- 
| rious countries will bring the commers 
| cial air routes to 30,000 miles, Consid- 
erable progress is being made all over 
| the Continent, the review discloses. 

The full text was announced June 11 
as follows: : 

About 30,000 miles of commercial air 
| routes will bé operated by European 
| companies in 1927. 

Additiona! air lines are reported for 
France, Sweden, Poland, Italy, Germany, 
Spain and Switzerland. 

French Extend Two Lines. 

Tthe French have extended two lines 
across the Mediterranean to the north 
coast of Africa, and a Spanish line be- 
tween Madrid and Seville via Lisbon 
has just ben reported. 

Most of the additional services in Ger- 
| many are local but plans are underway 
for additional international lines. A not- 
| able additional line connecting five coun- 





| tries is that between Vienna and Malmo 
| via Prague, Dresden, Berlin, Lubeck and 
Copenhagen. 


Airplane transportation companies in 
Europe are said to be providing better 
lighting and communication services and 
| improved facilities at airports for the 
protection and comfort of passengers. 

New aircraft have ben added in many 
instances and these have additional de- 
vices for increasing the safety and re- 
liability of the machines. 

European governments subsidize their 
air services from one-half to nine-tenths 
or more of the operating costs. They 
also provide terminal facilities, lighting, 
| weather reports, loans for the purchase 

of new equipment, freedom from taxes 
' and many other indirect aids. 

The operating companies, are reported 
| to be reducing operating costs, increas- 

ing efficiency and business, and gener- 
| ally improving their financial conditions, 

The Royal Air Service Company (Hol- 

land) for example, has an excellent rec- 
| ord of safety and regularity with its 
three-motored craft and has reduced its 
| deficits, Its operating cost per ton mile 
was reduced from $1.84 in 1920 to 54 
cents in 1926 and its manager has in- 
dicated that the service can be self-sup- 
porting even after expected further re- 
ductions to 24 cents per ton mile. 

Cooperative Movement. 

The movement toward cooperative efe 
fort between companies of different nae 
tionalities is progressing steadily. 

A notable example of cooperation is 
the case of two Swiss companies who 
arranged with the German Lufthansa 
Co. to exchange passengers between their 
several lines,—the Swiss line operating 
| over Swiss territory and from Basel to 
Fyrankfort,—the German company oper- 
ating between other centers and Swiss 
cities near the northeastern quarter. 

The Swiss companies exchange pas- 
sengers with the Imperial Airways, Ltd, 
which serves between London, Paris, Ba- 
| sel, and Zurich and with the French Air 
Union which connects Geneva with Paris 
and Marseilles via Lyons. 

The Basel Air Service Company, in 
connection with the Royal Aviation Com- 
pany of Holland, has started a joint sere 
vice between Basel and Amsterdam via 
| Brussels and Rotterdam. 

Plans are underway for a Swiss com- 
; pany to form a link in the service to 
| be provided by several companies be- 
tween German and Spanish cities and 
| ultimately to be extended to South Amere 
ican countries. 

The Vienna-Venice service is provided 
by the Austrian Air Service Company, 
and the Transadriatica Company (Itale 
ian) whose planes alternate. The Vie 
| enna-Prague-Berlin-Malmo. servéce mene 
| tioned above is provided by the united 

effort of Swedish, German, Czechoslovak 
| and Austrian companies. The Paris-Bere 

lin service via Cologne and Essen is ope 

erated jointly by the General Air Transe 
; port Company (French) and the Luts 
thansa Company (German). 

Passenger and other rates are prate 
tically unchanged from those existing 
in 1926, 

The Imperial Airways, Ltd., offers an 
excellent express and freight service, 
| collecting and delivering packages ig 
| London and Paris and accepting the dee 
livering at its airport terminals in seve 
| eral other cities. It quotes insurance and 
freight rates to many cities, several of 
which are not served by air but which 
receive shipments via railroad or steame 
ship lines. 

Postal Assignments. 

Postal authorities in several countries 
are providing additional arrangements 
for the exchange of mail and parcel post 
over the several air lines. Rates are 
quoted for parcel post packages from 
| Marseille, for instance, to several importe 
ant centers in northern Europe. 

Insurance rates are placed as low as 
possible and in many instances are lower 
than those offered by other means of 
transportation. The favorable rates quote 
ed on shipments by air as compared with 
those by railroad and steamship are 
said to be made possible by the greater 
security of air shipments. One large come 
pany makes a practice of insuring its 
passengers without additional cost. 

The latest records of the company, 
show few accidents and fairly regular 
service. In many instances flights are 
made on schedule the percentage of rege 
ularity frequently being between 90 and 
100 per cent, 
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Outstripping 


Intelligence in March of Events 


Senator Edwards, of New Jersey, States Mod- 
ern Civilization Is Staggered by Modern 
Witchery of Inventive Genius. 


The airship, the automobile, the radio, 
the submarine, television, vitaphone and 
other products of the genius of man have 
staggered the mind of man and average 
mortals stand in amazement before the 
modern witchery of science, according 
to a statement made by Senator Edwards 
(Dem.), of New Jersey, in a recent ad- 
dress at Irvington, N. Y. 

The text of Senator Edwards’ state- 
ment follows: 

In this day and age of domestic and 
international complexities when the most 
distant points of the compass have been 
closely cemented by American and Euro- 
pean inventive genius, both politicians 
and statesmen seem afraid to speak their 
own minds. Insignificant minorities are 
constantly jeopardizing the interests of 
majorities, and we find representatives 
of the people, elected by majorities, bow- 
ing to the demands of those who repre- 
sent no one except themselves. . I do not 
believe in this form of government. 

I believe in letting the citizens of this 
nation know what is being done by their 
Government to foster and unbuild stand- 
ards of morality and civic decency for 
which no particular class, creed, or color 
can be given full credit for initiating or 
conceiving. 


Inventive Skill Declared 


To Outstrip Education 

Modern invention has brought into 
such sudden and intimate contact that 
sufficient time has not elapsed for them 
to become acquainted and for a mutual 
bond of trust to be cemented. The world 
is moving at such a rapid pace that our 
educational progress cannot or has not 
kept abreast of our inventive skill. Sci- 
ence is outstripping intelligence and our 
schools are molding our youth in forms 
which were first used in “the little red 
schoolhouse.” This is an age of intensive 
specialization, and yet thousands of grad- 
uates from our schools and colleges are 
turned out according to a standardized 
pattern of the ’80s and ’90s. 

America today is spurred by the great- 
est progress impulse in her history, but 
America as a whole will not react to 
the spur. And why? Simply because 
modern invention has reached such aston- 
ishing heights that the poor, weak mind 
of man cannot keep apace; his eye can- 


not scale the distance; his feet cannot ne- | 


gotiate the precipitate climb. And we, 
as a people, are breathless from our con- 
stant efforts to keep up with modern 
civilization. The automobile, the radio, 
the airship, the submarine, television, 


vitaphone, and other products of the | 
genius of man have staggered, for the 


moment, the mind of man. 

We average mortals can but stand in 
amazement before this modern witchery 
of science. We are like children when 
first confronted with a toy engine. The 
thing awes them, but finally when the 
novelty wears off, they are only mildly 
interested. It is at this point that they 
become the masters, and not the slaves, 
of invention. 

And so it is with our attitude toward 
and reaction to modern life. We are 
now passing through the children’s stage 
of awe. We have little time for the 
routine affairs of state and church. The 
novelty of Government seems to have 
worn off. The old-fashioned urge of the 
church is no longer heeeded. The auto- 
mobile and the radio have usurped the 
power of the house-of-worship pew. We 
no longer go to get religion; religion 
comes to us through the loud spedrer. 


Declares Improvements 
Have Come Into Being 


unofficial spokesmen and representatives 
doing our thinking and our governing for 
us. Again, modern invention steps in 
to usurp all our time, all our thoughts 
and all our activities. Supergovernments 
have grown up and are waxing strong 
and powerful. And posessing our direct 
mandate from the people they are not 
responsible to the people, and therefore 
they are encouraging autocracy and an 


absolute disregard of the rights of a | 


majority. 

While I do not intend to discuss the 
subject of prohibition, I cannot resist 
the temptation to cite our prohibitory 
laws as a supreme example of the pres- 
ent tendency toward autocracy and 
tyranny. Instead of sticking to the fun- 
damentals of Government, as promul- 
gated by the fathers, we are permitting 
a few to tell us when and what to drink; 
what books to read; what shows to see; 
what church to attend; and, if the brakes 
are not soon applied, the few will be 
telling us what to dream when sleep 
overtakes us. 

We are faced with a demagoguery 
raised to the nth power and still, not a 
hand strong enough to work its will, is 
being lifted to stave off ultimate disaster. 

Prohibition in terms of beer and wine 
means little to me. But prohibition in 
terms of autocracy and, as a direct chal- 
lenge to democracy, means more than it 
does to three-fourths of the drys who are 
advocating prohibition. If prohibition 
would prohibit, I would still disapprove of 
it, because I believe it to be wrong in 
principle. And so does every other 
American who believes in a government 
of men and not of laws. 


Disposition of Toleration 
Is Declared Necessary 


Americans should cultivate a disposi- 
tion to tolerate opinions, beliefs, prac- 
tices, and conduct differing from our own. 
With forbearance of differing beliefs with 
indulgence in varied but honest practices, 
with a refraining from unjust criticism 
of divergent opinions, we need entertain 
no fear for our future. 

Our educational facilities are not keep- 
ing abreast of scientific development. 
What we need more than anything else 
in this country today is independent 
thinking on the part of each and every 


| equipment for new—Public Printer. 


| the exchange value of the old car. 


| adult citizen. We are becoming slaves of 
| a mob: psychology which seeks to array 
class against class with no thought of 
| unified or constructive resolve. We are 
| tolerating seditious utterances and sediti- 
| ous propagandizing issued under the 
| guise of free speech and freedom of the 
| press. Freedom—the freedom contem- 
plated by the Bill of Rights amd the 
Declaration of Independence—is 
converted into a license with 
minorities challenge the majority. 
And what do we have as a result ? Dis- 
sension, controversy, incipient 
tion, class arrayed against class, disre- 
spect for law and order and a steady 
| crumbling of the social structure. Cliques 
and cabals preaching mysterious  doc- 
trines contrary to both the letter and 
spirit of our Constitution, find ready wel- 
come among the ignorant and ill-advised. 


States Appreciation Must 
Be Given Efficiency 


If we want efficienccy, if we want 
higher moral standards, we must reward 
them. And the best way to reward them 


to appreciate them is to understamd what 
they mean, through the exercise of our 
own, individual, mental equipment. It 
is only through such processes that we 
will incite initiative and ambition. 
must recognize constructive effort and 


art, science, medicine, exploration, in- 
vention or in other fields of human en- 
deavor. And we must turn our backs on 
destructive effort when such effort is in- 
stigated by a dissatisfied minority. And 


| sol say that if each and every one of us | 
will resolve to do a little independent | 


thinking when important problems of the 


| day confront us and refuse to accept the | 
| ‘say-so’ of the agitator and the | 
| seeking demagogue, our lives will show | 


self- 


a steady progression toward bigger and 
better things. 
Let America’s will always be your will. 


| Let. America’s 


ideals always be 





| own dictates will be fulfilled. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 


United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Goverzment 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is 2eces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-18700. Transportation — Carload — 
Petroleum oil—War Department. 
bus, Ohio, to San Antonio, Tex. 
rate by combination on St. 
of Class Rate 
Rate. 

A-18597  (S). 
serve Force officers. Officers of 
Reserve Force retired under the 
July 12, 1921, 42 Stat. 140, in a provisional 
grade or rank without having been con- 
firmed in any grade or rank, are entitled 
to retired pay based on their first provi- 
sional grade or rank as officers only. Law- 
less and Garrison cases 59 Ct. Cls. 224 and 
919. 4 Comp. Gen. 636; Decision A-17028, 
May 3, 1927. 

A-18256 (S). Personal services — 
graphic reporting ~~ Bureau of Fisheries. 
The stenographic reporting of an administra- 





Through 
Louis. Mo., 
and Commodity 


| for performance either by a regular employe 
under proper supervision or, if mone were 


porary duty at rates authorized by law. 6 
Comp. Gen. 439. 

A-18321. Contracts—Extra Work—Recla- 
mation Service. Payment for extra work 
performed under a contract can not be al- 
lowed when claim therefore was mot pre- 
sented in accordance with the provisions of 
the contract relating to extra work and the 


payment. 

Where there is a conflict bettween 
tractor and 
the Government on a question of fact, the 


the Government officers. 
A-18397. Alaska Game Commission-Com- 





| pensation—Su bsistence, The four mem bers of 


the Alaska Game Commission appointed one 
from each of the judicial divisions of the 
territory under the provisions of the act of 
January 13, 1925, 43 Stat. 738, are entitled 
to reimbursement of actual and necessary 
expenses for subsistence at not to 
an average of $8 per day as provided in th: 
act of June 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 688, subjeci 
to the limitation prescribed in the act of 
January 13, 1925,-as to the maximum amount 
to be reimbursed. 

Said members are entitled to reimburse- 
ment of expenses actually and necessarily 
incurred in connection with their official du- 
ties, but are entitled to per diem of $10 as 
compensation only for each day going to 
and from and in actual attendance at meet- 
ings of the Commission and subject to the 
maximum limitations imposed by the act 
of January 13, 1925. 

A-18405 ($8). Classificationof civilian em- 
ployes—Field Service—Effective date of re- 
allocation. A civilian employe of the field 
service, War Department whos position has 
been reallocated and his salary increased 
in accordance with the assignment of addi- 
tional duties is entitled to the imcrease of 
salary only from the date of the approval 


| of the reallocation by the Secretary of War. 


A-18419, Civilian employes—Army—Pur- 
chase of subsistence supplies. Under para- 
graph 1245, A. R. 1913, civilian employes of 
the Army at remote places are permitted to 
purchase subsistence supplies from _ the 
Quartermaster Corps “at cost prices,” but 
upon the issuance by The Adjutant General 
of the Army ‘“‘by order of the Secretary of 
War” to Commanding Generals of Terri- 
torial Departments of instructions that such 
| supplies would thereafter be sold at cost 


| ing such supplies prior to the date the in- 
| structions were modified by elimimating the 
10 per cent 
refundment of the 10 per cent paid in ex- 
cess of the cost price. 

A-18566 (S). Contracts—Exchange of old 
Upon 
part 
18 @X- 


the purchase of an automobile, in 
payment of which an ol machine 


| establishment making such purchase’ has 
statutory authority for the exchange, the 
appropriation available for the purchase of 
| the new machine should only be charged 
| with the net cash payment after deducting 
3 Comp. 





Gen, 606, 


being | 
which | 


is to appreciate them. And the only way | 


accomplishment whether in engineering, | 


Let America’s aims always be your aims. | 
your | 
ideals and im serving the true aspira- | 
trons of America you will find that God's 


Colun: | 
Basing 
Retired pay—Navak Re- | 


the Naval | 
act of | 


Steno- | 
| tive conferenee involves a personal service | 


| qualified and available, the need should be | 
| supplied by hire of a stenographer for ten- | 
And in the material world we find | 


contractor had given a full release on final | 


) a con- | 
the administrative officers of | 


accounting officers will accept the finding of 


exceed | 


| plus 10 per cent, civilian employes purchas- | 


surcharge are not entitled to | 


| changed, if the Government department or | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
meever been studied im detail 
as ome picce of admirsistrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 


effort has been made te list its 


multéifariou activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
fPresert a clear picture of what 
the Gowernment is doing. 
| —wWILLIAM H. T AFT, 
| President of the United States, 
| 1909.1913. 


HE people of the Umited States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, amd that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—wWOODROW WILSON, 

President of the Umited States, 
1913-1921. 


WANs a daily topical survey of 


all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activ- 
ities, is a work 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Comgress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


which will enable our 


+CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Names of Places and Their Proper Spelling 


revolu- | 


‘Topic 1l—Science 


Officially Determined by Geographic Board 


Fourteenth Article—Geographic Board. 


In this series 


of articles 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
Sureaus irrespecttz-e of their place iz the ad- 
aninistrative orgar7zzzation. Groups of articles 


presenting a 


eration. 


have been presented explaining government 


activities under earch of the following 
First, Public Hea&th; second, 
tions; third, Educection; fourth, Finazzce; fifth, 
Conservation; sixtFe, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
Taxation; 
Welfare; and terveth, Trade Practices. 
present group deals with Federal activitics in 


portation; eighth, 


Promoting Science. 


= | By Frank Bond, 


Chairman, United States Geographic Board. 


Tr 


as the standard authority. 


cation.” 


This order also comtinued the Board’s authority to 
decide all cases of dispuated nomenclature and reiterated 
the original requirement as to departmental use of de- 


cisions rendered. 


By Executive Order of August 10, 1906, President 
Roosevelt changed the official title of the Board from 
“DU nited States Board om Geographic Names”’ to “United 


States Geographic Board.” 


* 6 ¢ 


ALL geographic names which receive comsideration by 

the Geographic Board are broadly classed as place 
They include civil designations of all kinds 
such as names of cities, towns and villages, ‘and larger 


names, 


HE United States Geographic Board, an inde- 
pendent, interdepartmental organization, was 
created as the Board on Geographic Names by 
Executive Order of President Harrison, dated 
September 4, 1890, with authotity to decide unsettled 
questions concerning geographic names which arise in 
the departments, the decisions rendered to be accepted 


The Executive Order of President Roosevelt, dated 
January 23, 1906, added to the responsibilities imposed 
by the Executive Order of 1890, “the duty of determin- 
ing. changing and fiximg place names within the United 
States and insular possessions” and directed “that all 
names hereafter suggested for any place by any officer 
or employe of the Government shall be referred to said 
Board for its consideration and approval before publi- 


topics: 
Foreign Rela- 


Social 
The 


ninth, 


substitute therefor others for commercial or municipal 
advantage, or for purely personal advertisement. These 
provide material for some of the more common contro- 
versies which come regularly to the Board for consid- 


* * * 


N 1906 additional duties and responsibilities were im- 
posed upon the Board and under this added author- 

ity the Board with the intimate cooperation of State 
organizations appointed by the Governors, or created 
by law, has begun the work of creating a gazetteer or 
geographic dictionary for the purpose of eliminating 
geographic name controversies and as far as possible 


settling for all time the place and feature names within 


the United States, its Territories and 


sions. 


insular posses- 


More than half of the States are now organized or 


are organizing to perform the preliminary work in 


active cooperation with the Federal board. 


* * # 


TNAMES which receive formal consideration and final 
7: action by the Geographic Board originate in many 
ways. The majority come from the various publishing 
zctivities within the government departments and in- 
dependent establishments, while others have state, or 


n.unicipal support; or they may have corporate, asso- 


ciation, or private interest behind them. 


Decisions are not rendered by the board until its ex- 
ecutive committee has carefully examined all of the evi- 
dence obtainable and submitted to the Board, at a reg- 
ular meeting, its recommendation. 
sists of the complete record, which usually embraces 
maps, diagrams, printed publications, evidence showing 
local usage, correspondence for and against, the records 


The evidence con- 


ef oral hearings if any, and for each name, the record 


card on which is entered briefly all of the items of in- 
formation obtainable. 


Each member of the executive committee, by his ini- 


tials on the card, records his recommendation of the 


follows: 


political divisions such as counties, townships, etc, as 


well as names which are applied to natwral features 
such as mountains, mountain ranges and systems, (rain- 
age basins, valleys, lakes, shore lines amd coastal wa- 
ters, rivers, creeks, etc., not created by man but which 
nevertheless require identifying names formally estab- 
lished to insure uniform usage by all gowexrnment pub- 


lishing activities. 
~ * * 


ing duplication. 


436 times in all. 


cod * * 





that name ina differemt way. 


assistance to apply 


Commercial Positions 
Are Made Competitive 


Executive Order Charages Type 
of Examination for Work in 
Department of Coma merce. 


Positions of special agemts and com- 
mercial agents in the Bureau of For- 
eign ama Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
;ment of Commerce, at salaries under 
$2,400 @ year, are transferred from the 
noncompetitive to the competitive, In an 
order just signed by the President, the 
Civil Sexvice Commission has just an- 
nounced. 

The full text of the 
follows = 

The President has just sigened an Ex- 
ecutive order recommended by the Civil 
Service Commission transferring from 
| the nomcompetitive to the competitive 
class positions of special agents and 
commercial agents in the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at salaries 
under $2,400 a year. 

Other Positions Noncom petitive. 

Under the terms of the order posi- 
tions Of special agents and commercial 
agents at salaries of $2,400 a year or 
more will continue to be filled upon non- 
competitive examinations held by the 
| Civil Service Commission, as will also 
all positions of trade commissioners, as- 
sistant trade commisisoners, expetts, 
commercial attaches, assistant commer- 


j cial attaches, district mamagers and as- 


a mnouncement 





"THE names given to miatural features afford, perhaps, 

the greatest number of controversies. 
generally speaking, of haphazard origin——that is they 
are results of individual action, of incidental or acci- 
dental application to meet a passing need or fancy; or 
they are applied advisedly to keep aliwe a pleasant 
memory and of course without thought of trouble-mak- 


This was and still is the common way of applying 
feature names, and the results, in evidence in every 
State, are disconcertimg both to State and National 
geographic authorities, especially when a single State 
reports that within the State boundaries the names of 
20 creeks and runs appear from 10 to 53. times each, or 


A NNOTHER difficulty is of frequent ocecurrence—the 

giving to one feature, whether a mountain chain 
passing through several States or a creek passing 
through several counties, several names between these 
two extremities; and often when the same mame is used 
each county through which the stream passes, will spell 


There are also mamy persons seekings 
new names to unnamed features 
or to abandon long established acceptable names and 





name and spelling he approves. 
port of the chairman of the committee on each name 
submitted, decision is rendered by vote of the majority 
ef the members of the whole board. 


After hearing the re- 


* # * 


SOME of the more important principles which are the 

products of an experience gained during the 37 
years of the board’s public service and which guide it 
im rendering decisions may briefly be referred to as 


Local usage is a most influential factor and in the 
absence of compelling adverse reasons, should prevail. 
Names of living persons should be applied very rarely 
and only those of great eminence should be thus hon- 
ored. The names of deceased persons who have ren- 
dered valuable public service in any worthy cause, such 


as those who ‘have earned public approval by recog- 
mized statesmanship, hy pioneering in science, in art, 


They are, 


in letters and in exploration, and including those who 

have settled and striven to reclaim the wilderness, etc., 

are deemed especially eligible. 
* * 


HE common multiplication of names for different 
parts of the same feature such as a mountain range 

or a river should be corrected when practicable and one 
mame applied to the entire length, in the case of a river 


following its longest tributary. 


Indian names and names of foreign origin should be 
retained even if local usage shall have corrupted the 
original form. Efforts to restore correct original spell- 
ings asarule are useless, 


Names of privately owned and operated conveniences, 


such as wharves, private roads and estate, and includ- 
ing also village streets, parks, ete., are not considered 


question their 


the Board’s 


sistant district managers employed un- 
der the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Comerce with the object of promoting 
the foreign commerce of the United 


States. 
Navy Orders 


Ensign lel C. Barnhart, to rejoi 5 
S. S. Whitney, é ee 
Lieut. Cour, Theodore H. Winters, det. 


command VU. §, §. MacLeish; to nearest 
rec. ship U. § 


Lieut. Condy, Louis FP. Wentzell, det. U. 
S. S. Pecos; to nearest ree. ship in U. S. 

Lieut. Guy W, Clark, det. U.S. S. Pills- 
bury; to re. ship, San _ Francisco. 

Lieut. Arthur H. Cummings, to duty U. 
S. S. Arooste ok, 

Lieut. James Fife, Jr., det. U.S. S. El- 
cano; to Rec. Ship, Sam Francisco, 

Lieut. Walter C. Haight, det. Nav. Sta., 
Guantanam Bay, Cuba; to Rec. Bks., 
Hampton Rois, Va. 

Lieut. Alexander C. WKidd, det. from 
duty; to reiynation accepted Aug. 
1927. 

Lieut. John §, Roberts, det. U.S. S. Mac- 
Leish; to Re. Ship, San Francisco. 

Lieut. Heny G, Williams, det. U. S. S. 
Bulmer; to Kec, Ship, San Francisco. 

Lieut. (j.¢.) Harry LL. Bixby, authorized 
report to. § §, Arizoma, June 29, 1927. 

Emsign (lintn H. F. Folger, det. from 
al duty; to iesignatiom accepted June 15, 
1927. 

Ensign William A. Gerth, det. U. S. S. 
Bridge; tol’. S$ §, Dale. 

Capt. Ulys k. Webb (CM. C.), det. Ameri- 
cam Legation, Peking, China; to nearest 
rec. ship inl. sg, 

Lieut. (Condr, George B. Tyler (M. C.), 
authorized report for duty Nav. Sta., Key 
West, Fla, 

_Capt. John F, Hateh CS. C.), det. on staff 

: Ss. Asiatic Fit.; to nearest rec. ship U. S. 
Ensign William J, Neowinski (8, C.), det. 


all 


15, 


available for formal decision and the Board will not 
t use in official publications when for 
special or particular reasons such use seems desirable. 

‘ Different spellings of the same name applied to va- 
rious features or even to similar features, when sanc- 
tioned by local usage, are aids to identification and 
should not be changed. 


E. Lester Jones, Director, U. S. Coust and 
Geodetic Survey, will discuss the work: of that 
orgamzation in the next article of this serics. 
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Nav. Sta, Cavite, P. 
Francisco. 

Capt. Matthew C. Gleeson (Ch, C.), 
lieved all active duty; to home. 

Lieut. Comdr. Bartholomew F. Huske (Ch. 
C.), det. University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; to U. 8S. 8S. Maryland. 
. Lieut. Comdr. Beirne §. Bullard (C. C.), 
det. on staff, Dest. Sqdn., Asiatic; to mear- 
est rec. ship in U. S. 

Mach. Eric O. Kessler, det. U. S. S. Dob- 
bin; to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., New- 
port, R. I. 

Ch. Carp. William H. Hewitt, det. Office 
Inspr. of Nav. Aircraft, Boening Aircraft 
Corp., Seattle, Wash.; to U. S. S. Vegtal. 

Ch. Carp. Frank Jackson, det. U. S. S. 
Huron; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pay Clk. Richard K,. Hughes, det. Nav. 
Sta, Olongapo, P. I.; to Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco. 

The following dispatch orders were 
ceived on June 2, 1927: 

Lieut. Herbert G. Hopwood, to U. 
Hart. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frank S. McCrory, 
U. S, S. Paul Jones; to U. S. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles H. Walker, from 
U.S. S. Pop; to U. S. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph E. Chapman, from 
U.S. S. Preble, to U. S. 

Lieut. (j. gz.) Howard F. Green, from U.S. 
S. Hulbert; to U. S. 

Ensign Joe W. Stryker, from U. Ss. 
Pittsburgh; to duty in staff U. S. Asia- 
tic Fit. 

Ensign 
Hulbert. 

Comdr. Spencer L. Higgins (M. 
Nay. Hosp., Canacao, P. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Aubrey M. Larsen (M. C.), 
from U. S. S. Henderson; to U. S. S. 
Isabel. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frederic M, Ingersoll (D. 

(Cm. .C.), 


1; to Ree. Ship, 


Te- 


re- 
Ss. S. 


from 


Paul A. Hartzell, to U. S. S. 


C.), to 


C.), to U. S. S. Black Hawk. 
Lieut. Comdr. Eric G. Hoyiman 
from U. S. S. Canopus; to U. §. 
Lieut. Rolland W. Quesinberry (D. 
from U, S. S. Black Hawk; to 
Canopus. 
Lieut. Joseph G. Hagstrom (8, C.), from 
U. S&S. S. Black Hawk; to San Francisco. 


C.), 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT 


Bein@ 
DAILY. 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, 
By THE UvNitep STATES 


Best Organized and Most Active 
Reserve Regiment, 305th Cavalry’ 


One of the best organized and most 
active regiments in the Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army is the 305th 
Cavalry, of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, which originally was organized 
February 3, 1918, as a reserve unit, the 
Department of War announced in a 
statement on June 11. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The 305th Cavalry was originally or- 
ganized February 3, 1918, with Head- 
quarters at Leon Springs, Tex. On Auv- 
gust 15, 1918, the regiment was discon- 
tinued as a Cavalry regiment, and was 
formed into the following units: 44th 
Field Artillery, 3-inch, horse, National 
Army; 45th Field Artillery, 3-inch, horse, 
National Army. 

The above-named regiments were dis- 
banded at Camp Stanley, Tex., February 
17, 1919. 

Reconstituted in 1921. 

In November, 1921, the 305th Cavalry 
was reconstituted in the Organized Re- 
serves, AS a part of the 153rd Cavalry 
Brigade, 62nd Cavalry Division. _Phila- 
delphia and Eastern Pannsylvania was 
allotted to it as the territory from which 
its personnel would be obtained. 

Col. John C. Groome, a distinguished 
Philadelphian, and a soldier with a most 
enviable record, was appointed colonel of 
ihe regiment and organized and trained 
the 305th up to the time of his retire- 
ment in June, 1926. 

Colonel Groome, by his leadership and 
wonderful personality made the 305th 





known regiments in the Reserve Corps 
and even though retired from active serv- 
ice, as president of the 305th Cavalry 
Association 
part in all its activities. Im fact, in 
' Philadelphia the 305th Cavalry is known 
| as “Johnny’’ Groome’s regiment. 
Full Quota Officers. 

Under the able command of Col. W. 
| Innes Forbes, who was appointed colonel 
; upon the retirement of Colonel Groome 

in 1926, the regiment has continued its 

| activities. The 305th Cavalry has its 
| full quota of 58 officers with a waiting 
list of 40 officers attached for tyraining. 
The enlisted personnel as prescribed by 
regulations, consists of specialists. 


The training of the regiment is divided | 


into three phases: Active duty training, 
inactive training, and training prepara- 


Longer Day Proposed 


In Pension Bureau 


Declared to Be Necessary 
Due to Large Number of 
Cases Now Pending. 


placed upon it by recent legislation 
which made -no provision for extra per- 
sonnel, the Bureau of Pensions, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, will. increase its 


stated on June 10. 

The Commnissioner, Winfield Scott, 
stated orally that af the request of the 
Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior, Dr. Hubert Work, in whom au- 
thority to change hours of work lies, 
he had issued an order making the 
lengthened day effective on June 13. 

There are now 15,052 cases pending 


| before the Bureau, it was stated. 


Additional Pensions. 
The Bureau explained that the Act 
of May 1, 1926, providing additional pen- 
sions for service in the Spanish-Ameri- 


| can War, and the Act of July 3, 1926, 


increasing the pensions of soldiers and 
widows of the Civil War, had resulted 
in a doubling of its work since the be- 
ginning of the last fiscal year. Con- 
gress made no provision in these acts, 
| it was stated, for an increased force to 
cope with the increased work, and in 
order that the claims before the Bureau 
can be brought down to a normal amount 
which can be handled by the _ present 
force, the increase in working hours per 
day was necessary. 

At the time the order was issued, the 
Bureau’s records showed pending for ac- 
tion 10,072 Civil War claims, 49,838 
Spanish-American War claims, and 15,- 
142 claims of all other classes, making 
a total of 75,052. 

The normal speed with which evidence 
comes into the office and adjudication is 
handled, makes the normal number of 
cases pending before the Bureau 45,000, 
according to the officials. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to bring about a 





reduction by overtime work of about ! 


35,000 cases, they explain. It would be 
impossible they say, to make an exact 
estimate of how much overtime will be 
required in order to accomplish this. 

While some units have had to work 
overtime on certain occasions, this is the 
first instance of a general regulation in 
the Bureau, it was stated. The Com- 
missioner’s Office announced that an in- 
ventory of the claims pending will be 
made during the latter part of June, in 
order that accurate figures may be avail- 
ableon July 1. The rapidity with which 
the work must now be handled, it was 
said, makes the figures obsolete in a few 
days’ time. 

The full text of the order made public 
by the Bureau follows: 

Until the number of claims pending 
before the Bureau shall have been ma- 
terially reduced, all the employes shall 
report for work at 8.30 a. m., and the 
closing hour for the day shall be 5 p.m. 
The taking of leave in fractional parts 
of a day during this period of over- 
work must be reduced to the minimum. 

This order is effective Monday morn- 

| ing, June 13, 1927, 


Cavalry one of the most active and well- | 


Colonel Groome still takes | 


In order to catch up with extra work | 


working day by one hour, the Bureau | 


War Department Announces Pennsylvania 
National Guard Unit Has Been Given 
High Rating for Entire Corps. 


tory for active duty. 

The active training is well attended 
and usually is scheduled for the last two 
weeks in August, In this phase of train- 
ing the regiment alternates yearly, one 
year going to Fort Myer, Va., with a 
Regular Army organization, and the next 
year going to Mt. Gretna, Pa., with the 
Pennsylvania National Guard cavalry. 
“a Keep Up Active Training. 

From October 1 to May 31 the inac- 
tive training is carried on. This consists 
of two hour weekly periods of drill and 
equitation and bi-weekly two-hour con- 
ferences, map problems, sand table prob- 
lems, pistol and rifle shooting, making a 
total of from 12 to 14 hours monthly. 
Fifty per cent of the oficers of the regi- 
ment attend this phase of training and 
competitive rivalry between units is en- 
couraged by the presentation of a silver 
cup, donated by the regimental com- 
mander, to the troop with the high- 
est average in attendance and effi- 
ciency for the entire period of training 
Great credit is due the officers of the 
regiment who regularly attend thgg'n- 
active training. 

Besides giving their time they also 
are required to pay for this training 
out of their own pockets, as there are 
certain expenses connected with each 
activity for which no funds are avail- 
able. This is a fine spirit and shows 
|the keenest interest in the military 
game. 

Plays Part in Polo. 

The preparatory training for active 
duty is carried on from June up to the 
|time the unit leaves for camp, for all 
officers of the regiment signing up for 
| active duty, and is in the nature of a 
| refresher course to enable them to more 
| efficiently perform their duties at camp. 

In addition to the amove-mentioned 
|phases of training the 305th Cavalry 
takes part in all the military activities 
in the city and as many of the officers 
of the regiment own their private mounts 
| the 305th Cavalry plays a prominent part 
| in polo and the numerous horse shows 
in and around Philadelphia. 


The aim <° ‘:2 regiment is to sustain 
| in the active personnel and perpetuate in 
| the inactive personnel the esprit de corps 
of the 305th Cavalry and to promote the 
Cavalry spirit and the knowledge and 


| understanding of the mounted arm. 





Instructions Revised 
On Savings Certificate 
cil aidan e 


| Postmasters Advised With Be 
gard to Applications for Re. 
issue of Accounts. 


Postmasters have been advised of the 
requirements of the Post Office Depart- 
ment with regard to the disposition of 
| applications for the reissue of postal 
savings certificates pertaining to trans- 
ferred accounts, 


This announcement has _ just been 
made by the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, R. S. Regar, and is in line with 
a recent announcement of the Depart- 
ment outlining the revision of instruc- 
tions for handling these applications. 


Instructions Revised. 


The full text of the Department's an- 
nouncement follows 


The revision of the instructions for 
handling applications to transfer Postal 
Savings Accounts between post offices, ef- 
fective July 1, 1927, mecessitates a 
change in the preparation of “Deposi- 
tor’s Application for New Postal Sav- 
ings Certificates” (Form PS 607). 

When such certificates have been lost, 
stolen or destroyed the instructions in 
Section ‘“C” of Form PS 607, preceded 

|by an asterisk (*) are herby modified 
to read: “If the certificate was issued 
for a transferred account the column 
headed ‘‘Date of Issue’? should be changed 
to read “Transferred Account.” 


The date of issue and the date when 
interest begins must be stated opposite 
the serial number for each such certifi- 
cate. If the space on a single line in the, 
column referred to is insufficient for this 
purpose, then two lines on which to 
furnish the necessary data should be 


used for each such i 
Army Orders 


partment, relieved from duty in office of 
Chief of Finance, ordered to duty with 
Third Corps Area as finance officer, reliev- 
ing Col. Samuel B. McIntyre. 

Major Albert H. Eber, Medical Corps, 
Fort Totten, N. Y., ordered to report to 
Walter Reed General Hospital for ob- 
servation and treatment. 

Major Beverly C. Dunn, Corps of Engie 
neers, relieved from assiggnment as dis- 
trict engineer, Rock Island, Ill. ordered 
to report to Chief of Engineers. 

Major Eugene 0. Hopkins, Finance De- 

Col. MelIntyre, upon being relieved by 
Major Hopkins, assigned to duty in Fi- 
nance Department of Fourth Corps Area, 
relieving Lieut. Col. Charles H. Ere 
rington. 

Maj. Roland A. Davidson, Medical Corps, 
relieved from duty at Letterman General 
Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., assigned to 
duty im Sixth Corps Area, at Chicago. 

First Lieut. Frank O. Hunter, Air Corps, 
relieved from duty at Selfridge Field, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich, directed to report to Chief 
of Air Corps. 

First Lieut. John Willis Stovall, Corps 
of Engineers Reserve, Nashville, Tenn., 
ordered to active duty, reporting to Engie 
neer School, Fort Humphreys, Va. 

Second Lieut. Clyde A. Buchan, Cavalry, 
relieved from assignment at Fort Sheridan, 
lll., ordered to duty as student in Cavalry 
| School, Fort Riley, Kans. 

First Lieut. Eugene G. Matthews, Quare 
termaster Corps, relieved from duty ag 
instructor in Oklahoma National Guard, 
ordered to duty as assistant to the quare 
termaster, Camp Meade, Md. 

Lieut. Col, Charles deF. Chandler, U. § 
A., retired, relieved from duty in office 
Chief of Air Corps and from further active 
duty. 
relieved from duty in office of Chief S#i. 
nal Officer, ordered to duty at Fort Sa 
Houston, Tex, 
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Asricultural Products: 


Condition Percentage Shown for Wheat 
And Estimated Production for Season 


Hog Prices Forced 
Downward as Cattle 
Generally Advances 


Weekly Review of Livestock 
Markets Announced by Bu- 
reau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Cattle and sheep prices generally ad- 
vanced during the week ended June 9 at 
United States markets, while hog prices 
wefe foreed downward mostly 50 to 75 
cents, according to the weekly review of 
the livestock 
ments based on the Chicago market, just 
issued by the Bureau of. Agricultural 
cconomics. Receipts of cattle at eleven 
large markets were smaller than during 
the preceding week, but receipts of hogs 
and sheep increased. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Receipts at eleven large markets for 
the week ended June 9, 1927, total ap- 
proximately 163,800 cattle, 697,900 hogs, 
and 170,700 sheep, as contrasted with 
185,704 cattle, 581,443 hogs, and 163,412 
sheep during the corresponding period a 
week earlier. 

Cattle Prices Higher. 

Cattlh—Compared to a week ago fed 
steers were 25 to 40 cents higher. Year- 
lings and grain-fed cows and heifers were 
mostly 25 cents up. Grassy light steers 
and pasture-dieted she stock were strong 
to 25 cents higher. Bulls were 10 to 15 
cents higher. Vealers were $1 to $1.50 
up. Best heavy steers brought $13.85. 
Bullocks scaling over 1,300 pounds were 
scarcest of the season. The bulk of well- 
conditioned kinds sold at $12.50 to $13.50; 
strictly choice long yearlings, $12.85; light 
yearlings, $12.00; yearling heifers up- 
ward to $11.40; liberal supply light heif- 
ers, $10 to $10.75. Receipts were larger 
than a week earlier but tonnage was 
smaller with largely yearling and light 
steer run. The readjustment to grain 
fed and grass basis was apparent in 
yearlings and very emphatic in she stoek. 
Stockers and feeders were scarce and 
country demand was slow at $8 to $9.25 
mostly. 

Hogs—Increased receipts, lack of qual-' 
ity and slumping dressed trade forced 
values downward inostly 50 to 75 cents. 
Top at low time $9.00, lowest since mid- 
vear 1924. There was a slight reaction 
at close with top $9.10 and closing de- 
mand good for finished butchers. Bulk 
225 to 325 pounds; average late price 
was $8.65 to $9. The outlet was narrow 
for light lights, and pigs improved at the 
close. The bulk, 120 to 150 pound ave- 


yage. Late price was $8.25 to $8.75; the | 


bulk packing sows, $7.50 to $7.85. 
Sheep—Short supplies forced advance 
in all slaughter classes, buyers turning 


to yearlings and aged sheep when lamb 
* sup) Fat lambs | 


supplies were found wanting. t 
closed around $1.50 higher, yearlings $1 


to $1.25 up, and sheep advanced 50 cents | 
The week’s high point was | 


to 75 cents. : 
at the close. Choice 71-pound Washing- 


ton lambs brought $8.75; buik, good na- 
tives, $16.50 to $18; culls, $13.50 to $14; 
yearlings, $14 to $15.50; fat ewes, $6 to 
$7; late, heavy ewes, $4.50 to $5. 


Cooperatives Handle 
Livestock Business 


stantial Proportion of Selling 
on Principal Markets. 


[Continued from Page Sl 


sociation of which there is a record was | 


started as long ago as 1877. 

In 1920, however, more than 1,000 such 
associations were operating. By the end 
of 1925 the number had increased to 
1,770. 

Located In Middle West. 

These livestock shipping. associations 
are located principally in Io a, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, South 
Dakota, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 
There are only a few associations in the 
western states and southern states and 
almost none in the North Atlantic re- 

ion. 

F Besides the development of local ship- 
ping associations there have been at- 
tempts at times to organize central sell- 
ing agencies. 

‘Bhe first central selling agency, known 
as the American Livestock Commission 
Co, was incorporated in 1889 and was 
to operate on the Chicago market. Its 
business Was quite successful, but the 
association ‘was expelled from the Chi- 
cago yards—by the Livestock Exchange, 
which succeeded in obtaining court action 
on the allegation that the association was 
a dangerous monopoly. 

Commission Companies Or ganized. 

In recent years attempts have again 
been made to organize cooperative com- 
mission companies. Twenty-seven such 
organizations have been established since 
1917 on the important livestock markets 
of the country. The volume of business 
handled by these associations in 1925 
amounted to more than $280,000,000. 
Most of this business was contributed by 
the local shipping associations above 
mentioned. 


Traveling Instructors 
To Teach Agriculture 


New York State School Adopts 
Plan to Reach Students for 
Part-Time Work. 


A course 
be given by traveling teachers in selec- 
ted high schools in southwestern New 
York, has Been projected for the session 
1927-28 by the State School of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with boards of edu- 
cation of the local schools, it has just 
heen stated orally by the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 


markets, with price com- | 
, New Jersey 
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Wheat 


Table Announced by Department of Agriculture Covers 
States Raising Winter Wheat as of June 1. 


The Department of Agriculture, in 
connection with the condition report on 
winter wheat as of June 1, has made 
public the figures showing the condition 


percentage on that date and the esti- 
mated production for the season base 
on the condition. 


Butter 


Butter Prices Drop 
Upon Unsatisfactory 
Consumption Demand 


|Markets Reported Nervous | 


The table covering the States raising 


winter wheat follows: 


Condition 


June 1, 


Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

EME. GS erévvic keeles ys 
Wisconsin 

DEMON OUN ci civiice weve 
Iowa 

Missouri 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

W. Virginia 

N. Carolina 

S. Carolina 


| Georgia 


Kentucky 

WOMMOEBOS cuiiscicecs 
Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


Production in thousands 
Indicated by 
condition.* 


of bushels, 


Harvested. 


May 1, 
<3 1927. 


ott 
a 


_ 


22,665 
35,120 
30,310 
45,068 
16,615 

1,426 
2,578 
10,115 
28,085 
1,313 
42,018 
118,734 
1,880 
10,262 
10,049 
2,294 
© 3,435 
1,036 
1,346 
5,043 
4,788 
120 

75 
592 
45,836 
18,192 
8,481 
9,633 
445 
14,008 
1,641 
945 
2,652 
87 
21,793 
15,181 
12,118 
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7,689 
20,648 
1,634 
62,353 
108,045 
eee 
8,392 
8,870 
1,784 
4,680 
651 
1,170 
3,305 
3,979 
71 

80 

245 
38,102 
15,842 
9,752 
11,182 
850 
15,201 
209 
1,098 
2,801 
126 
30,928 
18,691 
15,819 
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5 
150,057 
2,060 
11,960 
© 11,536 
2,352 
6,303 
800 
1,710 
4,775 
7,092 
94 

162 
405 
73,745 
32,796 
6,272 
10,281 
756 
14,484 
4,876 
950 
3,129 
120 
19,481 
17,600 
12,015 


11,059 
836 
18,362 
1,122 
1,051 
2,605 
117 
30,475 
18,878 
14,790 
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78.1 
* Interpreted from condition reports. 


537,001 593,940 626,929 555,915 
Indicated production increases or de- 


creases with changing conditions during the season. 


Coo 


go Products Shown 
Curtailed in China 


Likely to Cause Decrease in 
Exports for 1927 Com- 
pared With Past. 


Recent curtailment of production of 
egg products by Chinese factories likely 
wil cause a substantial decrease in ex- 
ports of these products for 1927 as com- 
pared with preceding years. This, al- 
though during the first four months of 
1927, importion of Chinese egg products 
by the countries usually taking a large 
percentage of the output was increased, 
according to a statement just issued by 


| the Department of Agriculture, based 
Associations Transact Substan- | 


on a report received from the Agricul- 
tural Commisisoner at Shanghai, P. O. 
Nyhus. 

Imports of frozen and dried egg prod- 
ucts into the United States from China 
are estimated at 6,777,000 pounds dur- 
ing the first four months of 1927, as 
compared with 3,682,100 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1926. 

Production of frozen egg products in 
Shanghai probably has been cut in half 
and indications are that production of 
frozen eggs in all China will be cut 50 
per cent for the year. Only a small 
part of the factories preparing dried 
albumen and b are in operation. The 
full text of the Statement follows: 

Lack of transportation facilities has 
handicapped greatly the delivery of eggs 
to the Chinese egg factories in Shanghai, 
Hankow and Nanking, and as a result 
the operations of these concerns have 
been reduced considerably. 


No Improvement In Sight. 

Railways are not operating, Yangtze 
River vessels are few and the hazard of 
being commandeered by the military 
keeps junk boats from sailing on the 
canals. Some Shanghai firms have 
rented vessels to bring to Shanghai eggs 
they had collected at Yangtze River 
ports. Supplies for Shanghai now are 
coming mainly from ocean ports, as in- 
terior transportation is too uncertain to 
warrant collection of cargoes at river 
ports. No improvement is in sight prior 
to closing down for hot weather. 

Frozen egg products are made almost 
exclusively in large factories in the port 
cities of Shanghai, Hankow, Nanking, 
Tientsin and Tsingtao. Production in 
Shanghai has probably been cut in half, 
from information at hand, and for all 


The plan, the Bureau explains, was 


| designed primarily for schools where the 
|; number of farm boys in attendance may 


not justify the employment of a full- 
time instructor, but where the experi- 


| ment may develop sufficient interest in 


vocational agriculture to warrant estab- 
lishment of a four-year course. 
Two Periods Each Week. 
The arrangement provides that the 


—_—- ; | State School of Agriculture at Alfred, 
in vocational agriculture, to | 


N. Y., will employ competent teachers, 
provide necessary instructional equip- 
ment, and assume part of the expense 
of travel. 

Two 90-minute periods of instruction 
will be given each week throughout the 
school year, and pupils must undertake 
approved supervised practice work. Re- 
gents’ credits will be granted, 


China, likewise, the production of fro- 
zen goods for 1927 may, not exceed 50 
per cent. The United States takes about 
15 per cent of China’s output of frozen 
products with Great Britain taking most 
of the remainder. 

The largest frozen egg producing con- 
cern in China is not operating at present 
in Hankow and Nanking. The Nanking 
plant of this firm was looted and re- 
ported wrecked to such an extent that it 
could not run even if supplies-were avail- 
able. The Tientsin unit is working at 
normal capacity. -A few German facto- 
ries at Hankow are running, while all 
plants in Shanghai are handling what 
eggs they can secure. 


Albumen Factories Idle. 

Dried albumen and yolk are made 
chiefly in native factories in the interior. 
As a result of an agreement among the 
people in the trade, only a small part 
of these factories are working. Lack of 
transportation facilities to bring in coal 
stopped the operation of many factories 
that had not procured fuel supplied be- 
fore February 1. Troops are occupying 
some of the heaviest producing areas. 
Some opinions give lower figures, but 50 
per cent approximates the 1927 prospect 
for production of albumen and yolk. The 
United States takes about 25 per cent of 
China’s exports of dried albumen and 
yolk with Great Britain taking about 50 
per cent. 

Prices for dried albumen, as reported 
by Mr. Nyhus, during the second week 
of May were 70-71 cents per pound ec. i. f. 
New York, June and July delivery, but 
prospects for getting stocks were so poor 
that firms having dried albumen were 
holding for higher prices. When ac- 
cumulations in Europe and New York 
have been worked off, traders feel that 
albumen quotations to the United States 
will approach $1 per pound. Spray yolk 
was quoted at 45 cents per pound and 
native dry yolk at 40-42 cents per pound 
c. i. f. New York. The market in Europe 
was reported distinctly stronger than in 
the United States. 
prices were 1614-17 cents per pound ec. 
i. f. Atlantic ports. European prices 
were expected to improve in view of the 
short production in China and dependency 
of “—e Britain upon Chinese exports, 
Mr. Nyhus’ report states. 

“ Volume of Exports. 

Exports of frozen and dried egg 
products to the United States from 
China in 1926 amounted to about 14,613,- 
000 pounds valued at $5,118,000, accord- 
ing to figures compiled in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. No later Chinese 
export statistics are available, but United 
States import figures indicate that the 
imports of egg products from-@hina dur- 
ing the first four months of the present 
year amounted to 6,777,000 pounds as 
compared with 3,682,100 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1926. The 
United Kingdom, which is the largest 
taker of Chinese eggs, imported about 
26,000,000 pounds of egg products from 
that country during the first four months 
of 1927 as against 19,000,000 pounds in 
1926. Germany imported 5,000,000 
pounds of egg products from China in 
the first three months of 1927, as com- 
pared with 2,800,000 pounds in 1926. 

These figures indicate that the Chinese 
trade in egg products during the first 
part of the present year was on a con- 
siderably higher level than in 1926, but 
in view of the decreased production in- 
dicated by Mr. Nyhus, it seems likely 
that there will be a considerable reduc- 
ports during the remainder of 


| tion in ex 
4 1927, 


Frozen whole egg | 











| were nervous 


and Unsettled, With Re- 
ceipts and Storage 
Movement Heavy. 
Butter prices declined during the week 
ended June 11 under an unsatisfactory 


demand, according to the weekly review 
of the butter markets of, the United 


| States, issued June 11 by the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. 

At the close of the week the markets 
and unsettled. 
quarters, sill further declines were an- 
ticipated. Receipts were heavy during 
the week and the inio-storage movement 


| was large. 


Demand Unsatisfactory. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Trading in butter during the week 
ending June 11 was slow and prices de- 
clined on all the larger markets. At the 
lower levels, buyers were not operating 
actively, but showed tendency to test 
out situation. 

Markets at the close of the week were 
nervous and unsetiled, and-in some quar- 
ters still further declines were antici- 
pated. 


During the month of June, when pro- | 


duction exceeds the consumptive demand, 
a fair volume of speculative business is 
necessary to keep dealers’ floors ‘clear. 
Thus far during the month speculative 


demand has been conspicious by its ab- 
! 


sence. 

Operators who are generally in the 
market for goods for storage purposes, 
apparently felt that at present price 
levels the storing of butter is not a good 
proposition, and were holding off. Buyers 
of butter for current consumption were 
not anticipating their future require- 
ments and operated very conservatively. 


Price Declines On Selling. 


This felt the bulk of the arrivals on 
receivers hands. There was little to do 


except send the surplus to the freezers | 
| Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, 


in order to avoid losses. 

As the week progressed receivers 
found themselves taking the brunt of 
the burden and sentiment weakened, 
causing the adoption of a freer selling 
policy, resulting in price declines. 

Centralized cars were perhaps the 
most difficult class of goods to move, 
although price declines were not as great 
on these at Chicago as on the other 
grades. In New York, however, the de- 
cline on centralized cars was greater 
than on the “wholemilks.” 


Into-Storage Movement Large. 


Receipts of butter during the week 
under review were heavy, exceeding 
those of the week previous by 21,698 
tubs. These heavier arrivals were in a 
measure anticipated and were in line 
with advices from producing sections re- 
garding the “make” of butter. 

A considerable volume of these ar- 
rivals were sent to storage as indicated 
by the increase in the holdings at the 
four markets. During the first four 
days of the week under review the net 
increase at the four principal markets 
amounted to 4,333,78% pounds as com- 


pared with 2,963,458 pounds during a | 


like period of the previous week and 
4,764,271 pounds during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

This present heavy rate of storage in- 
crease, which, according to information 
regarding future production, is expected 
to continue for a few weeks more, will 
undoubtedly wipe out most of the short- 
age in the holdings in the entire coun- 
try by the end of June. 


Producing Conditions Good. 

Pastures and meadows generally were 
reported in good to excellent condition 
in most of the dairy States. Weather has 
been more favorable for farm work and 
germination of crops during the week 
under review. 

While conditions were better, wet oil 
has delayed 
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Market Prices 


'Gains in Production of Food and Feed 
Crops Attributed to Larger Unit Yields | 


| Study by Economist in Department of Agriculture Reveals 


Highest Relative Increase for Potatoes. 


Increased yield per acre of food and 
feed crops is respongible in a large meas- 


ure for the incre&sed production of these | 
| crops in the United States during the 


past 40 years, a study by the Department 
of Agriculture reveals. The average 
yield per acre of corn in the United 
States has increased about 18 per cent, 
wheat about 17 per cent, oats, 14 per 
cent, and potatoes about 40 per cent. 
The northeastern section of the United 
States, long-cultivated, and 


| in the increased yields per acre obtained, 


In some | 








planting and cultivation, | 


with corn reported considerably back- | 


ward in most sections. Production of 
butter is slightly above that of last year 
and general tendency has been to show 
steady weekly increases. 

Cool weather has slowed up consumer 
demand for fluid milk, and ice cream 
consumption is light, with cream and un- 
salted butter used in its manufacture 
showing accumulations. 

The production report of the American 
Association Creamery Butter Manufac- 
turers for the week ending June 4, de- 
creased 0.23 per cent from the previous 
week, which was possibly due to the 


| holiday, but showed an increase of 1.2 


per cent over the corresponding week 
last year. The Land O’ Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., for same compared periods, showed 
increases of 8.24 per cent and 2.57 per 
cent respectively. 


Berlin and Vienna to Have 
Wireless Picture Service 


Establishment of «wireless 
service between Berlin and Vienna will 


ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Trade Commissioncr George R. 
Canty, at Paris, and just made public. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Using short commercial wave lengths 
of about 50 meters, the German Radio 
Co. has sent about 100 pictures to Rio 
de Janeiro, Rome, and other cities with 
noteworthy clearness, but recent inten- 
sive experiments have been devoted to 
transmitting simultaneously pictures 
from Berlin to Vienna and vice versa. At 
present satisfactory transmissions be- 
tween Berlin and Vienna can be made in 
20 seconds. The authorities are also 


picture | 
| to May 26, 1927. 
soon be opened, according to advices re- | 


planning to send tclegrams with pictures | 


by wireless. The apparatus is called 
‘arlograph after the name of the in- 
ventor 

un 


the Department found. 


A statement concerning the results of | 
the investigation of acre yields follows | 


in full text: 

Increased production of the important 
food and feed crops during the last 40 
years is due in a considerable measure 
to the increase in yield per acre, accord- 
ing to B. O. Weitz, Agricultural Econ- 
omist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This acre-yield increase 
has been most notable in the long-settled 
northeastern section of the United 
States, where some of the land has been 
supposed by many to be wearing out. 

Since the population is growing stead- 
ily and most of the good land suitable 
for cultivation has already been taken 
up, the problem of soil productivity and 
fertility in relation to the future food 


Young Pine Forests 


Destroyed by Fire 


Appalachian Forest Experi- 
ment Station Reports on 
Loss in Two States. 


Fire during the month of April in the 
Coastal Plain region, destroyed millions 
of young pine trees, the beginning of a 
forest crop that would be ready for har- 


| vest in from 20 to 40 years, according 


to a report from C. F. Korstian, of the 


received by the Forestry Service. The 


trees were located in eastern North Caro- | 


lina and Virginia, in a section where the 
old growth pine forest has been ex- 


| hausted and the future supply depends 
upon growth of young timber by the | 


crop method. 

The full text of a statement concerning 
Mr. Korstian’s report of the effect of 
April fires follows: 

Millions of young pine trees, the be- 
ginning of a forest crop that would be 
ready for.harvest in from 20 to 40 years, 
were destroyed by fire in eastern North 
Carolina and Virginia during April. C. 


| F. Korstian has just returned from a six 
| weeks’ trip through the Coastal Plain 











| bags. 


| the steamship “Ossa” on June 


region, where he has been conducting a 
field survey of forest lands. 

The complete exhaustion of the old- 
growth pine forest, says Mr. Korstian, 
has forced the wood-using industries of 
the Coastal Plain to be entirely depend- 
ent upon timber grown upon a crop basis, 
much of which is produced in farm wood- 
lands. To insure future timber supplies 
the young forests must be protected and 
cared for until mature and cut with the 
idea of bringing up a new crop from 
young growth. For this reason the de- 
struction of the young timber by fire 
jeopardizes one of the region’s most im- 
portant industries. On the other hand, 
cut-over pine lands will become com- 
pletely restocked to young growth in 


three to five years if adequate seed trees | 


are left and fire is kept out. 


| Shipments of Onions 


From Egypt Are Less 


Two Ships Still to Arrive This 
Season With Total of 
73.490 Tons. 


Egyptian onion snipments to the 
United States up to June 6 amounted to 
550,666 bags of 112 pounds each, com- 
pared with 376,553 bags to the same date 


| last year, according to a statement just 


issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Shipments scheduled to arrive in the 


| United States on June 22 and June 27, 


included in the total to June 6, are be- 
lieved to be the last for the present 
season. ~ 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Shipments of Egyptian onions from 
Alexandria to the United States up to 
June 6, 1927, amounted to 550,666 bags 
of 112 pounds each, or approximately 
1,101,832 bushels, according to a cable 
received in the Department of Agricul- 
ture from Consul Geist at Alexandria. 
On the basis of 250 bags to the car, ship- 
ments to date amount to 2,202 carloads. 
Shipments last season up to June 7, 
1926, amounted to 376,553 bags. 

Of this season’s shipments, 
bags were reported as having been 
shipped to the American market prior 
Subsequent shipments 
up to June 6, 1927, amounted to 73,490 
Of the latter, 37,413 bags are 
scheduled to-arrive in Boston on board 
29 


After discharging 15,613 bags at Bos- 
ton the “Ossa” will proceed to New York 
with the balance of 23,800 bags. The 
steamship “Claracamus” with 36,077 
bags is due in Boston on June 27. Of 
that consignment, 8,202 bags are defi- 
nitely assigned to Boston and 19,815 to 
New York. The balance of 8,060 is op- 
tional, either for New York or Boston. 

Prices on the Alexandria onion market 
are averaging around $2.68 per bag, ec. i. 
f. Boston and New York. It is gener- 
ally believed that the shipments on board 
the “Ossa” and the “Claracarus” will be 
the last for the present season, states 
Consul Geist, ; 


generally ! 
supposed to be wearing out, is notable ! 


477,176 | 


supply will become a more and more im- 
portant phase of land utilization. 

The future trend of acre yields can 
best be estimated on the basis of past 
performances,, says Mr. Weitz. Since 
1883 the average yield per acre of corn 
in the United States has increased about 
18 per cent, wheat about 17 per cent, 
oats 14 per cent, and potatoes about 40 
per cent. During this 40-year period the 
combined acreage of corn, wheat, oats, 
and potatoes has been expanded about 


| 
| 
| 





52 per cent, whereas the total production | 


of these crops has increased 77 per cent. | 


It is evident, therefore, he says, 
nearly one-third of the increase in the 
production of these four crops can be 
assigned to increase in yield per acre, 
while two-thirds is due to the expansion 
| of the acreage. 

It seems safe to assume that develop- 
ments in the coming years with regard 
to acre yields will depend, as in the past, 
to a great extent on the prices of agri- 
cultural products. Rising values of food 

| products normally would result in in- 
cfeasing intensification and a higher 
level of soil productivity through the 
wider use of better cultivation methods, 
development of suitable rotations, includ- 
ing growth of legumes, more efficient use 
of crop residues and animal manures, 
grater use of commercial fertilizers, and 
the more common use of selected seed. 


Tariff Investigation 
Investigates Tomatoes 
a 


lic and Determined and 
Report Is in Prepa- 
ration. 


[Continued from Puge 1.] 
that the canning industry in this coun- 


ordered. 
Mexico is the principal importer of 
fresh tomatoes, although Cuba is cred- 


tomato growers are 
duty on importations from these two 
countries. 


now being imported at rates of 15 per 
cent ad valorem on the canned tomatoes 
and 40 per cent ad valorem on tomato 
paste. 
at one-half cent per pound. The tomato 
paste manufacturers of California and 
higher tariff the 
product. 

The records of the Commission show 


rates on imported 


paste was developed after the World 
War, and resulted because Italian im- 
portations had been cut off. It was also 
declared officially that Italy has been 


methods of producing tomato paste, and 
has adopted modern machinery, and for 
that reason has been able to compete 
with the domestic manufacturers. 

The growers of Mexican fresh toma- 
toes are Americans, and according to 
Florida growers import heavily during 
the season of January to June, it was 
declared. 

Cresylic acid is now imported at 
per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per 
pound, but it was stated that these rates 
at the present time are excessive in view 


domestic markets, particularly so with 
regard to the higher grade of cresylic. 
of the present duties on this grade. 


mission, the cresylic acid investigations 





decrease in duties on this product. 
Status of Investigations. 


The Commission at its meeting June ; 


11 took up for further consideration the 
status of two pending 
covering fluorspar and maple sugar and 
syrup. The specialists have already 


completed their preliminary studies of | ‘ 
| issued by the Department concerning 


these articles, and have recommended 
that interested parties be invited and 
submit their views as to whether ay not 
changes in existing tariff rates ane 
be made. 
mission will make 


public shortly 


Two reports covering the foreign and 
domestic production costs of rag rugs 


presentation to the President. 


rates, 
ing a 50 per cent increase on rag rugs 
while some of the importers of mag- 
nesite made representations before -the 
Commission that an increase of 333% per 


tween the foreign and domestie products. 
Specialists of the Commisison stated 


rugs, that a flat increase of 50 per cent 





was necessary, in order to give domestic | 
manufacturers adequate protection, and | 
| fore, the 1927 onion seed crop of the 


even if the Commission adopts this rate 
of increase, the production costs between 
the foreign and domestic rugs would 
not be equalized. 
reports have resulted in a division of 
opinion as to what rate of increase 
should be fixed, some Commissioners feel- 
ing that the 50 per cent increase be 
made applicable only to a type known 
as the “hit-and-run” rugs, while the oval 
type should be exempted, while other 
Commissioners contended that an 
crease in rate be fixed for the various 
types of rag rugs that are imported. 
No information could be obtained with 
regard to the Commission’s report cover- 
ing magnesite, the Commission 
| undecided to what disposition 
! Should make with further imperia:ions 
j of magnesite. It was explained at the 


as 


that | 


Daily Commodity Prices 
by 

Department of Agriculture 

Analysis of market ‘reports compiled 


by the Department of Agriculture based 
on trading in the leading markets on 


| June 11: 


Butter. 

The New York butter market held 
steady and there were practically no 
changes in prices. Trade was quiet as 
most buyers had already filled their 
needs for the week. Supplies on floors 
still showssome accumulation although 
not enouhg to cause anxiety. Medium 
grades were weak and difficult to move. 
Centralized very slow and prices nom- 
inal. 

Wholesale prices, fresh creamery but- 
ter—Score-93, 4314 Cents; score 92, 42% 


| cents; score 91, 411% cents; score 90, 
| 4014 cents; score 89, 39 cents. 





Fruits and Vegetables. 

Cabbage weaker on the New York 
market. Cantaloupes, 25c higher. Let- 
tuce higher. Onions steady. Potatoes 
$1-$2 lower, old stock too few sales. 
Strawberries lower and ordinary qual- 
ity. Tomatoes tending lower. Water- 
melons higher. 
New York Fruit and Vegetables Prices. 

Cantaloupes: Ca¥fornia Imperial Val- 
ley, salmon tints, standards, 45s, $5.00- 
5.25. Lettuce: California iceberg type, 
4-5 dozen crates, $3.50-4.50. Onions: 
California yellow Bermudas, standard 
crates, $3.50. Potatoes: North Carolina 
cobblers, cloth top barrels, $6.00-6.50; 
Virginia cobblers, cloth top barrels, 
$6.00-6.50. Strawberries: Delaware, 


Maryland and New Jersey, various va- 


Tomatoes: 
turning 


rieties, quart basis, 14¢-18c. 
Mississippi, 4s, rtpes and 


| wrapped, 80c-90c. Watermelons: Florida 


Tom Watsons, bulk per car, 28-30-pound 


| average, $950-$1,035.00. 


Production Costs of Cresy- | 
| tive during the 


try was responsible for the inquiry just | 
| active sizing up offerings and advanced 


ited with some importations, and that | 
Florida, Texas, and Southern California | 
seeking a higher | 
| medium, good and choice: Chicago, $8.60- 
| 9.00; Kansas City, $8.25-8.65. 
Canned tomatoes and tomato paste are | 


Fresh tomatoes are now imported | 


Indiana, it was explained, are seeking | 


that the production of domestic tomato | 


able to get away from the old sun-drying | 


of present competitive conditions in the | 

The Commission, therefore, found it nec- | 

essary to seek a cut of at least one-half 
According to the records of the Com- | 


resulted from investigations filed by a | 
number of chemical firms asking for a | 


investigations | 


It is expected that the Com- | 
the | 
findings of its specialists as well as-the | 
dates when public hearings will be held. | 
; | duction of about 45 per cent from the 


and magnesite are being considered for | 


‘Both reports resulted from applica- | 
tions for an increase in existing tariff | 
the domestic manufacturers seek- | 


cent was necessary to equalize costs be- | 


orally, particularly with regard to rag | 


It was said that both | 


: | 
In- | 


being 
it | 
| principally 








Buston Wool. 
Trading in wool has been fairly ac- 
week. Some lines of 
domestic fine combing wools, however, 
have not been quite as active as during 
the past three weeks, due to the fact 
that comparatively little of the new clip 
is ready to offer and also to the fact that 


‘ 


| quotations on available offerings are a 


little stiffer, but buyers have been quite 


samples. The 1% blood and medium 

grades of domestic lines of both worsted 

and woolen stock had steady sale. 
Livestock Prices. 

Hogs—Heavyweight (250-350  lbs.), 
Medium- 
weight (200-250 lbs.), Medium, good and 
choice: Chicago, $8.80-9.15; Kansas 
City, $8.50-8.75. Lightweight (160-200 
Ibs.), medium and choice: Chicago, $8.65- 
9.15; Kansas _City, $8.50-8.75. Light 
lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice: 
Chicago, $8.00-9.10; Kansas City, $8.40- 
87.5. Packing sows, rough and smooth, 
slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.): Kansas 
City, $7.25-8.00. Medium good and 
choice: Chicago, $7.50-8.75. Kansas 
City, $8.25-9.00. (Soft or oily hogs and 
roasting pigs excluded from above quo- 
tations.) 

Hog receipts at Chicago were 5,000. 
The market was fairly active and steady 
to 10c lower than Friday’s average. The 
decline was mostly on lighter weights 
owing to absence of shipper demand. 
Bulk of 170 to 220 lb. averages sold from 
$9 to $9.15, top for the day being $9.15. 
Bulk of good and choice 225 to 275 Ib. 


| butchers sold at $8.75 to $8.95, with a 
| few loads of 300 to 
| $8.60 to $8.70. 
“| sows were $7.75 to $8, heavy kinds sell- 


350 lb. butchers at 
Bulk of better packing 


Shippers took 
was 


ing downward to $7.50. 
1,000 and the estimated holdover 
5,000. 


Reduction Reported 
In Onion Seed Crop 


Consul in Canary Islands Fore- 


casts Falling Off from 
Original Estimate. 

Because of a reduction in onion seed 
production of the Canary Islands, indi- 
cated by estimates just received by the 
Department of Agriculture, some ex- 
porters under contract will probably not 
be able to deliver full amounts to Ameri- 
can importers, according to a statement 


the estimates. The production is. ex- 


| pected to show a reduction of about 45 


per cent from the first published esti- 
mates for the 1927 crop. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The 1927 onion seed crop of the Ca- 


nary Islands is expected to show a re- 


estimates first published, according to a 
report received in the Department of 
Agriculture from Consul Raleigh A. Gib- 
son at Teneriffe. The original estimate 
of the onion seed harvest was from 140,- 
000 to 210,000 pounds of Yellow Ber- 
muda and from 50,000 to 100,000 pounds 
of Crystal Wax. Extremely dry weather 
during the first three months of the 
year, however, has resulted in a heavy 
loss to the crop. In some places, says 
the consul, the crops will not produce 
15 per cent of the expected yield. 
Further loss is expected during June, 
says Consul Gibson, since diseases and 
winds always cause some damage at 
that time. From all appearances, there- 


Canary Islands will be small, and in cer- 


| tain cases local exporters under contract 


will not be able to deliver full amounts 
to American importers. The United 
States as a rule imports around 100,000 
pounds of onion seed annually from the 
Canary Islands. The seed is harvested 
during July and the early part of Au- 
gust and shipments are made to the 
United States via London or Liverpool 
at once so that it will be available to 
American producers in time for fall 
planting. 

Commission that this latter report will 
cover only importations of crude and 
caustic magnesite, which are imported 
from Greece and British 


s 


7 


India, 
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Railroads: 


SMovenment of Gold 
-Resumed in May on 
An Extensive Scale 


Release of $90,000,000 Is 
Pledged With England by 
Bank of France, Says 
Federal Reserve Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the high level of the summer of 1924, 
notwithstanding the fact that since that 
time the reserve banks have paid out 
more than $200,000,000 of gold cer- 
tificates into circulation. 

In the latter part of May, however, 
the amount of gold owned by the reserve 
banks declined through the sale of gold 
in this country to foreign account. Total 
gold holdings of the United States, 
which increased continuously from the 
end of 1920 to the end of 1924 have re- 
mained relatively constant since that 
time. The outward movement of gold, 
which between December, 1924, and 
June, 1925, amounted to about $180,000,- 
000, was followed by a renewal of gold 
imports in sufficient volume to carry the 
total in April and May of this year to 
a higher level than at any previous time. 
The stock of gold in the United States 
at the end of May was in excess of 
$4,600,000,000, representing about one- 
half of the world’s total stock of mone- 
tary gold. 


Foreign Central Banks 


Increase Gold Reserves 

Comparison of gold holdings of the 
principal foreign central banks at the 
present time and two years ago indi- 
cates that there has been relatively little 
change in these holdings, though the 
Reichsbang during the two years has 
added about $225,000,000 and since 1924 
over $300,000,000 to its reserves and 
now has considerably more gold than 
before the war. In recent weeks, how- 
ever, the Reichsbank has sold some of 
its gold and there has been a decrease 
in its gold holdings. Gold reserves of 
all the foreign central banks for which 
figures are available total about $4,000,- 
000, compared with about $3,700,000,000 
two years ago, the increase being 
largely accounted for by the gold pur- 
chases of the Reichsbank. 


Bank Keep Reserves in 


Form of Foreign Exchange 

While foreign central banks have in 
general maintained their gold reserves 
without substantial change during this 
period, they have increased their hold- 
ings of liquid foreign assets, which con- 
stitute a part of their operating re- 
serves and in the case of many of the 
banks are counted as a part of their 
legal reesrves. 


The growth among banks of issue in 
the practice of keeping a part of their 
reserves in the form of foreign ex- 
change has been a notable development 
in international finance in the post-war 
period. 

The foreign assets held by the central 
banks consist not only of bills of ex- 
change on foreign countries, but also of 


balances held with foreign banks, of for- lis 


eign bank notes, and of short-term in- 
vestments in foreign markets, including 
acceptances, treasury bills, and loans on 
stock exchange collateral. 

Estimates based on the published bal- 
ance sheets of about 30 cetntral banks 
indicate that at the end of March, 1927, 
these banks held substantial amounts of 
liquid foreign assets, aggregating alto- 
gether at least $1,600,000,000. Of this 
amount about one-half was held by 
law to maintain reserves and authorized 
to include these foreign holdings as part 
of their required reserves. 

More than $800,000,000, however, was 
held as a matter of policy by other for- 
eign banks of issue either having no 
specified legal reserve requirements, as 
in the case of the Bank of France, or 


having no authority to count foreign as- | 


sets as legal reserves, as in the case of 
the central banks of Netherlands and 
Sweden. 

Liabilities for Notes 

Amount to Eleven Billion 


The liabilities for notes and demand | 


deposits of the 30 principal foreign cen- 
tral banks amount to about $11,000,000,- 
000, of which about $9,000,000,000 is in 
the form of notes and about $2,000,000,- 
000 in the form of deposits. 

It is the notes of banks of issue, there- 
fore, that constitute the great mass of 
the central banks’ liabilities, and it is 
against these notes, which are the bulk 
of the money in circulation in the vari- 
ous foreign countries, that the central 
banks hold by far the larger part of their 
reserves. 

Provisions for reserevs against de- 
mand deposits have been incorporated 
in many of the new central banking 
laws, and the banks are generally given 
the option of keeping these reserves in 
gold or in foreign exchange. Central 
bank deposits, though they are in much 
smaller volume than bank notes, have a 
larger importance than their volume 
alone would indicate, because they repre- 
sent a large part of the liquid reserves 
carried as a matter of banking practice 
by the commercial banks. 

Cash and balances with the central 
banks are the principal forms in which 
eommercial banks hold their operating 
reserves and, therefore, the balances are 
a part, and generally a large part, of the 
base on which rest the entire banking 
and credit structures of the respective 
countries. 

It is apparently because of the realiza- 
tion of the importance of these balances 
that most of the newer central bank 
charters include provisions for specified 
reserves against the central banks’ de- 
mand deposit liabilities, but these re- 
quirements have not led to any consid- 
erable demand for gold. 

Of the total holdings of foreign as- 
sets by centra)] banks, a considerable pro- 

rtion is held in’ the United States. 

hile there is no way to determine this 
proportion precisely, there is reason to 
$ 
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Motor Buses 


Community Fund of $75,000 Raised 
To Continue Operation of Railroad 


Chairman of Committee Tells of Aid to Short Line at 
Hearing on C. & O. Plans. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been asked by representatives 
of the short line railroads to withhold 
approval of the application of the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Railway to acquire 
stock control of the Erie and Pere Mar- 
quette Railways unless provision is made 
for including the connecting short lines 
in the system. 

A summary of the position of the 
short lines was published in the issue 
of June 11. The Rev. H. L. Somers 
of Canisteo, N. Y., testifying in con- 
nection with this position, made the fol- 
lowing statement to the Commission: 

“I am general chairman of a commit- 
tee, which is an organization of farmers, 
bankers, business people and property 
owners of the territory served by the 
New York & Pennsylvania Railway. 

“The purpose of the committee is the 
protecting of its community in many 
ways, and especially in the interest of 
progress by increasing the volume of the 
traffic for the New York & Pennsylvania 
Railway by the use of more economical 
and progressive methods in producing 
and marketing crops, and in securing 
better products in the buying of com- 
modities used and consumed by these 
people. 


“In 1922 I was approached by Mr. | 


G. M. Beasor, general manager of the 


New York & Pennsylvania Railway, and | 


in conference he made so plain to me | SY!Vé a 
| N. Y., on April 4, 1924, to consider means 


the great need of the people along the 
line of the New York & Pennsylvania 
Railway for progress, and the great pos- 
sibility of bettering their condjtions, 
that I became interested, 
Beasor set out to bring about this prog- 
ress. 

“We began by advertising and holding 





and with Mr. |} 


meetings at the principal communities | 


along the line of the New York & Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, bringing to the at- 
tention of the people the great necessity 
of bettering their condition by increas- 
ing the volume of products without much 
added expense by the use of more ef- 


believe that it is large, and that per- 
haps as much as $1,000,000,000 of the 
operating reserves of foreign central 
banks is in the form of dollar exchange. 

In view of the strong reserve position 
of the Federal reserve banks and of the 
American policy of placing no legal or 
practical restrictions on gold with- 
drawals, so that balances with banks in 
the United States are convertible at any 
time into exportable gold, dollar ex- 
change is considered throughout the 
world as equivalent to gold. 

To build up the volume of dollar ex- 
change at their command has been the 
policy of many central banks, which find 
it safe, convenient, and profitable to 
keep a portion of their reserevs pro- 
ductively employed in the United States, 
rather than to keep them unproductive in 
the form of gold in vault. 


Influences Exerted 
Declared Different 


The influence exerted by these bal- 
ances on international gold movements 
different under different circum- 
At times transfers of balances 
take the place of gold shipments, while 
at other times gold movements are 
caused by the policy of central banks to 
increase, diminish, or transfer their for- 
eign balances. A gold movement aris- 
ing’ from this source was the export of 
gold from this country to Germany, 
which between December, 1924, and 
May, 1925, amounted to about $90,000,- 
000. Such also were the gold imports 
into the United States during this year 
from Chile, Japan, and Franee. In fact, 
it appears that the greater part of the 
movement of gold between countries in 
recent years has been influenced largely 
by monetary policies of central banks 
and not solely by differences in exchange | 
and money market conditions prevailing | 
in the financial centers of the world. Of 


stances. 


| the larger recent movements of gold 





only the movements in and out of Can- 
ada and Britisk India appear to have 


| been responsive primarily to what may 


broadly be called trade conditions, as 
distinguished from central bank policies. 

At the principal financial centers of 
the world the spread of the practice 
among central banks of holding large 
amounts of liquid assets in gold-stand- 
ard countries has resulted in an un- 
usual abundance of funds seeking short- 
term investment, and has tended to re- 
duce short-term money rates. For the | 
United States, where a large part of the 
foreign assets of central banks are held, 
the growth in this practice has par- 
ticular significance. One phase of the 
matter from the point of view in the 
annual report of the Federal Reserve 
Board for 1926 in the following lan- 
guage: 

These dollar balances of foreign cen- 
tral banks, whether they are invested 
or kept on deposit, are in liquid form 
and subject to immediate withdrawal at 
any time. If they were to be with- 
drawn in gold in whole or in part the 
demand for the gold, though it would 
first be felt by the commercial banks, 
both member and nonmember, would 
promptly reach the Federal Reserve 
Banks as the only holders of gold in any 
considerable amount. These balances 
are, therefore, potential sources of de- 
mand upon the Federal Reserve Banks 
for gold out of their reserves, the cen- 
tral banking reserves of the United 
States which have thus become indi- 
rectly a part of the reserves against 
bank credit and currencies in, other coun- 
tries. The existence in America of these 
foreign balances consequently presents a 
condition in the banking situation to be 
taken into account in determning the 
Federal Reserve System’s credit policy 
with a view to maintaining the country’s 
banking system in a position to meet 
demands for gold from abroad without 
disturbing business and credit conditions 
in this country; 


Demand for Gold Abroad 


| Might Cause Withdrawals 


Thus in case of a large demand fox 


| stock of the metal. 


ficient methods of operating their farms, 
by the use of lime and fertilizer, keep- 
ing better cows, producing a higher 
grade of milk by putting their barns in 


; order, and the sorting and marketing of 
; their crops in general. 


Meetings Conducted 
To Assist Railroad 


“We did all this for their own good 
and for the protection of their transpor- 
tation facilities, as there was great need 
for a larger volume of business suffi- 
cient to allow earnings to pay the mini- 
mum operating expenses of the New 
York & Pennsylvania Railway if it was 
to be continued. 

“The first great thing to be noted in 
considering the value of this road for 
the future of the country is that it is lo- 
cated in the center of the greatest mar- 
ket area in this country, being within 
a radius of one-fifth of the population of 
the United States. As this polulation 
increases this country is going to be 


| more valuable to the urban communities 


as a producer of food products. 
“Although we believed then, and still 
believe, that in the future the New York 
& Pennsylvania Railway will be self- 
sustaining, we were early faced with the 
immediate lack of funds. A meeting of 
the stockholders and interested — 
along the line of the New York & Penn- 
sylvania Railway was held in B Rabon 


of saving the road. 

“After a most careful study of our 
local situation with Mr. Beasor, I recom- 
mended to this meeting that the only im- 
mediate means of relief was to sudsidize 
the road. The meeting unanmiously 
adopted this scheme, and I was asked to 
serve as chairman of a special commit- 
tee to raise this- subsidy. I was to choose 


| the other members of the committee my- 
| self, 


enn 


and raise a sum of $75,000 to be 
paid over a period of three years as a 


| sort of free-will offering. There was no 


security of any kind offered. 


gold from abroad the large volume of 
foreign balances in the United States 
might result in considerable withdrawals 
of gold from the reserve banks. 
other hand, the growing practice among 
central banks of counting dollar bal- 
ances as reserves has so far generally 
exerted an influence against the outflow 
of gold from this country. Except in 
the case of Germany, none of the newly 
created or reconstructed central bank:s 
has built up any considerable gold re- 
serves by drawing on the American 
On the contrary, in 
a number of cases, as for instance in 
the case of Chile and more recently of 
France, gold has been sent to New York 
for the purpose of establishing or in- 


| creasing the dollar balances at the free 
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disposal of the foreign central banks. 
In many other instances balances, which 
otherwise might have been withdrawn 
in gold, have remained in this country 
where, without losing their power to 
earn an income, they have served as 
reserves for the central banks to which 
they belong. It may be said, therefore, 
that in recen years the growth of for- 
eign exchange holdings of central banks 
has tended in general to diminish the 
demand for gold for reserve purposes 
at foreign central banks, and at times 
has been an influence causing some gold 
inflow and preventing some gold out- 
flow in the United States. 


| Conditions of Credit 


In United States 

Since the beginning of 1927 the inflow 
of gold from abroad, connected in part 
with foreign central bank policies, has 
been the basis of a large growth of 
member bank credit. This growth since 
the end of January has been largely in 
investments and in loans on securties, 
while commercial loans have shown but 
little increase. 


Member banks, in the absence of de- | 


mand for addittonal loans to meet cur- 
rent financial requirements of trade and 
industry, have used funds arising from 
gold imports to extend additional credit 
to finance the large volume of transac- 
tions in the security market and to en- 
large bank investments through the pur- 
chase of securities. On account of the 
gold imports, however, this extension of 
member bank credit has given rise to no 
increase in the volume of reserve bank 
credit. 


Bills and. securities held by the re- 


| serve banks, which measure the volume 


of reserve bank credit in use, may be 
divided into two classes: (1) securities 
purchased outright, which are under the 
direct control of the reserve banks, and 
(2) combined total of discounts for mem- 
ber banks, acceptances purchased in the 
open market, and securities acquired 


|, With repurchase agreements, which rep- 


resents credit extended by the reserve 
banks upon the application of the 
market. 

The reserve banks’ holdings of securi- 
ties purchased outright have remained 
since the beginning of the year near the 
level established last autumn, with but 
temporary fluctuations, and total ad- 
vances by the reserve banks after the 
seasonal liquidation in January have also 
remained at a constant level. For the 
past four months, therefore, the volume 
of reserve bank credit in use has re- 
mained continuously close to $1,000,000,- 
000, of which about $300,000,000 repre- 
sents the portfolio of securities and 
$700,000,000 advances to member banks 
and the bill market. 

The continuance of this volume of in- 
debtedness has assured the reserve banks 
of the current maintenance of contact 
with the market, and the $300,000,000 of 
securities held under the control of the 
reserve banks affords them a means, if 
at any time it should become desirable, 
of withdrawing.funds from the market 
through the sale of all or a part of these 
securities, and thus to cause the member 
banks to apply for additonal accommo- 
dation and to increase their dependence 
upon the Federal reserve banks. 


On the | 








Tax Simplification 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
June 9 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 16389. Iroquois Pulp & Paper 
Company v. Ann Arbor Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided June 2, 1927. Rates 
on blank wall-paper, in carloads, from 
Thomson, N. Y., to destinations in central 
territory, found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Rates on newsprint 
paper, in carloads, from and to the same 
points, found unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed the rates on blank wall- 
paper. Reasonable rates prescribed for 
the future. 

No. 17287. American Window Glass Co. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. Decided June 2, 1927. 
Rates on window glass, in carloads, from 
Hartford City, Ind., to destinations in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
found not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18127. F. A. Hulett & Son v. 
Southern Railway Company et al. De- 
cided June 2, 1927. Rate on mattresses 
and metallic cots, in mixed carloads, 
from Atlanta, Ga., to Meridian, Miss., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17564. National Show Case Com- 
pany v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided June 2, 1927. Third 
class rates on store and office fixtures, in 
carloads, from Columbus, Ga., to Padu- 
cah, Ky., Memphis, Tenn., and New Or- 
leans, La., found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2850. Absorption of draying charges 
on lead or zine ore or concentrates by 
Southwest Missouri R. R. Decided June 
7, 1927. Proposed absorption of charges 
for draying ore to the loading tracks of 
the Southwest Missouri Railroad in the 
Picher district of northeastern Oklahoma 
and southeastern Kansas found not jus- 
tified.. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celled and proceeding discontinued. 


Hearings Scheduled 


By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

June 20, St. Paul, Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy. No. 17000, Part 2, Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates. The con- 
templated hearing at Chicago in July 
will not be held. 

July, 25 Madison, Wis., Special Ex- 
aminer Rogers, No. 19299, Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin v. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad et al. 

July 25, Washington: Valuation 991, 
Railway Transfer Company of Minne- 
apolis; Examiner O’Neill; Valuation 
996, Chicago & Illinois Western Rail- 
road, Examiner Corbitt; Valuation 987, 
Monongahela Connecting Railroad, Ex- 
aminer Johnston; Valuation 998, Electric 
Short Line Railway. 

August 10, Washington, Examiner 
Folsom. Valuation 959, Northern Pacific 
Railway. 


Railroad Officers Would 
Serve in Dual Capacity 


Frank E. Taplin, president of the 
Pittsburg & West Virginia Railway, and 
Charles F. Taplin, general counsel of 
the same company, have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to serve also as directors of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. 


Report on Operation 
Of Busses Prepared 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to Submit Report to 
Seventieth Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sion of Congress,” Chairman Esch said, 


“but the hearings did not conclude until | 


the 15th of November, and the carriers 
and all others in interest were per- 
mitted to have 30 days in which to file 
briefs. We also sent out questionnaires 
to all carriers subject to our jurisdiction, 
asking them to answer numerous ques- 
tions with reference to motor transpor- 
taticn, and we have made public two 
statements of analysis of the returns to 
the questionnaire. It was a physical im- 
possibility for us to get ready a report 
for the last session. The hearings held 
last summer and fall covered the entire 
country and made a record of 5,000 
pages. Over 400 witnesses appeared be- 
fore us, presenting over 400 exhibits. We 
expect to be able to file our recommen- 
dations for consideration by the next 
Congress.” 


Operation Arrangements. 

In its last annual report the Commis- 
sion said that questions relating to the 
arrangements by which motor vehicles 
are operated by or in connection with 
the rail carriers has risen in formal cases 
before it and otherwise. “These matters, 
as well as the fact that motor transport 
must be recognized as an important and 
rapidly growing factor in the Nation’s 
transportation system, prompted us to 
institute the present investigation,” it 
was added, “in order that we may be in 
possession of needed information re- 
garding motor bus and motor truck op- 
erations and may be able to transmit to 
Congress such information and data on 
this subject as may be considered of 
value in the determination of questions 
conected with the regulation of com- 
merce, together with our recommenda- 
tions thereon, all as provided in the Act.” 





Joint Services 


AuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED’ HEREIN, 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT, COMMENT BY THE 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business on June 9, as made public June 11. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$13,978,380.31 $570,952,975.32 $546,147,828.55 
15,658,372.29 1,769,694,258.73 1,554,358,572.82 
19,616,776.24 610,834,333,22 


RECEIPTS This Month 
(Ordinary) 
Customs.... 
‘Income tax 
Misc. int. rev... 
Foreign obliga- 
tions— 
Principal. .... 
Interest... 
R. R. securities.... 
All other 
Trust fund receipts 
Proceeds sale of 
surplus property. 
Canal tolls, etc..... 
Receipts credited di- 
rect to appro.... 
Other miscellaneous 


~ $14,440,497.35 
19,236,591.36 
21,529,664.36 


seteeee 


39, 784,545.15 
65,528.62 
492,258.59 


1,305,149.14 
412,211.51 


324,743.59 
10,716,845.40 


108,308,035.07 
33,050,487.54 


Total ordinary... 
Excess of receipts. 
Excess of total ex- 

penditures 
EXPENDITURES 

(Ordinary) 

Gen. expenditures... 
Int. on public debt* 
Refund customs ... 
Internal revenue .. 
Postal deficiency .. 
Panama Canal .... 
Opp. in Spe. Accts.: 
Railroads 

War Fiftance Corp.. 
Shipping Board ... 
Alien property. fds. 
Adj. serv. cert. fund 
Civ.-serv. ret. fund. 
Gvt. Life Insurance 


D. C. Teachers’ Re- 
tirement 

for. Ser. Retirement 

zeneral R. R. Con- 
tingent 


61,614,366.30 
6,026,042.98 
829,913.33 
5,321,425.29 


223,143.83 


29,803.53 
710,426.26 
447,881.08 
784,944.03 

42,186.90 

7543,992.07 
442,290.18 


49,968.41 


Total ordinary... 
Sinking fund 
Foreign repayments 
Debt settlements... 
Franchise tax rects. . 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


Total expenditures 75,257,547.53 


843,377.78 
317,791.75 
860,722.42 


118,049.41 
469,008.16 


475,661.46 
6,887,663.95 


59,227,362 


133,119.03 


35,709.65 
$125,459.28 
501,287.52 

27,260.80 
121,755.28 +115,812,110.22 
$188,353.75 
719,427.50 


141,294.92 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Year 1926 


Fiscal Year 1927 


819,958,252.73 


26,567,612.81 
90,522,628.74 
89,043,276.89 
63,377,821.30 
44,859,036.78 


25,793,419.58 
90,261,944.17 
36,725,284.21 
33,991,762.32 
37,747,490.2 


1,000.00 
558.48 


16,035,523.49 
24,116,043.14 


24,636,684.17 
23,107,154.16 


13,309,585.61 17,215,349.48 
175,698,428.80 160,399,961.41 
-25 3,495,011,524.83 3,370,343,703.80 
289,886,153.45 74,716,931.64 


13,614,197.75 


57,440,046.57 1,762,014,722. - 1,729,931,447.93 
6,924,571.17 
566,268.02 
6,541,132.57 


712,898,092.7 
18,857,725.46 
108,341,460.96 
14,043,809.61 
7,874,198.26 


749,416,289.65 
26,369,210.01 
165,255,454.90 
27,989,081.76 
8,697,480.00 


1,077,177.15 2,742,480.82 
+26,925,890.80  +19,185,977.64 
19,111,716.72  22,729,038.49 
$833,880.74 3,164,530.86 
119,821,609.10 
10,813,551.90 
36,317,696.25 


4¥880,719.41 
43,763,632.30 


289,980.43 
93,267.50 


232,004.35 
102,533.44 


805,424.05 1,197,789.65 


72,838,060.00 2,776,342,826.60 2,885, 594, 291, 47 
317,091,750.00 | 


353,528,400.00 
995,000.00 
92,950,000.00 
1,231,834.78 
77,310.00 


92,310,000.00 
567,900.69 


3,500.00 62,900.00 


3,500.00  428,782,544.78  410,082,550.69 


72,841,560.00 3,205,125,371.38 3,295,626,772.16 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury In July are included. 
* The figures for the month include $35,204.71 and for the fiscal year 1927 to 
date $2,288,176.17 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, 


and for the corresponding periods last year the figures include $130,146.43 and | 


$5,552,836.69, respectively. 
+ Excess of credits (deduct). 


In accordance with established procedure the appropriation of $116,000,000 
available January 1, 1927, and interest on investments in the fund due on that date 
amounting to $7,400,000, were invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating 
$123,400,000 face amount, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum; 
$23,800,000 face amount of one-year 4 per cent Treasury certificates of the adjusted 


service series held in the investment account were redeemed as of January 1, 


1927, 


and the proceeds reinvested in an equal face amount of like kinds of obligations. 


See adjusted service obligations under public-debt receipts and expenditures. 


The 


difference between the amount appropriated and amount charged under ordinary ex- 
penditures above is due to variations in the working cash balance required. 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks Have 


Total of $70,288,742 in Loans and Discounts | 


Greatest Amount of Direct Loans Made on Cotion, With 
Raisins, Tobacco, Rice and Wheat Ranking in Order. 


4713 

The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks had a total of $70,288,742.49 in 
direct loans and rediscounts, as of June 
4, 1927, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
has just announced. The direct loans 
amounted to $20,458,086.31, and the re- 
discounts to $49,830,656.15. 

The Board classified the total redis- 
counts as follows: 

Agricultural credit corporations, $29,- 
726,713.86; national banks, $36,738.20; 
State banks, $624,259.82; livestock loan 
companies, $19,411,289.75; savings banks 
and trust companies, $31,656.05. 


The Board classified the total direct 
loans as follows: 

Tobacco, $4,312,273.97; canned fruit 
and vegetables, $736,314.67; raisins, $5,- 
000,000; wool, $321,052.51; cotton, $5,- 
230,043.97; rice, $1,447,640.09; olive oil, 
$8,840; wheat, $1,212,087.22; coffee, $147,- 
233.68, and prunes, $41,000. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Statement of rediscounts, direct loans 
and advances upon the respective com- 


modities of the 12 Federal Intermedi- | 


ate Cred™® Banks, as of June 4, 1927, as 
shown by reports to the Federal Farm 


~ Loan Board: 


Direct Loans 
$1,100,000.00 
3,530,855.81 
560,000.00 
1,863,651.84 
3,162,331.62 
1,340,758.05 
12,087.22 
47,067.31 
2,606,490.00 


Springfield ......s++0+ ‘ 
Baltimore .... 
Columbia 
Louisville ... 
New Orleans ..ccecccceccccececs 
St. Louis 

St. Paul .. 
Omaha ... 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley ..ccccsecsccccscecceses 
Spokane ...ccesecseccecceceeces 


eee see reeteeraseeses 


erresease 
eee ere eee raat eereaee 


seers ete ereeresreessaee 


Total . 


5,801,549.26 
433,295.20 


$20,458,086.31 


Rediscounts 
$538,584.23 
1,529,580.88 
7,954,517.20 
113,826.94 
6,090,210.58 
1,380,558.20 
6,038,658.74 ° 
5,144,859.99 
1,713,005.54 
7,169,068.89 
7,045,586.55 
5,112,198.44 


Total 
$1,638,584.23 
5,060,436.69 
8,514,517.20 
1,977,478.78 
9,252,542.20 
2,721,316.25 
6,050,7A45.96 
5,191,927.30 
4,319,495.54 
7,169,068.89 
12,847,135.81 
5,545,493.64 


$49,830,656.18 $70,288,742.49 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. ’ 


Agri. Credit 
Corporations 
$537,634.25 
1,189,571.64 
7,910,150.48 
55,497.30 
5,924,253.99 
1,119,250.56 
5,880,714.88 


Springfield ... 
Baltimore ... 
Columbia 
Louisville ... 
New Orleans . 
St. Louis ... 
St. Paul 
Omaha 

Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


eeeeee 
wera reser eseereseee 
eeeeeesrore 

sete ereeteetereeeee 


teeters aeeareere 


sewer etoateerere 
eete eee eeerreres 


Baltimore 

New Orleans .. 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Omaha 

Wichita 
Houston 


Berkeley .....+.ee- jeu ares escatesaane 
Spokane ..-.eeseese ‘cabaen pepe ia bute Rake 


Total 


Classification of direct loans by dis- @——————— 


trict and commodity is announced as 


follows: 

Tobacco—Springfield, $1,100,000; Bal- 
timore, $3,383,622.13; Louisville, $1,828,- 
651.84. 

Canned fruit and iota dian: 
ley, $606,314.87; Spokane, $130,000. 

Raisin—Berkeley, $5,000,000, 

Wool — Omaha, $47,067.31; Wichita, 
$6,490; Berkeley, $6,000; Spokane, $261,- 


Cotton — Columbia, $560,000; Louis- 


4 


$29,726,713.86 


ee 


National 
Banks 


State 
Banks 


44,366.72 
58,707.08 

9,052.65 
53,865.00 
68,443.86 


4,622.56 
18,162.64 


342,253.91 
443,804.33 
3,377,097.43 
2,946,505.11 


$624,259.32 
Savings Banks 
& Trust Co’s. 

1,658.05 


$36,735.20 
L-S Loan 
Companies 


138,741.30 
207,462.64 
89,500.00 
5,131,859.99 
1,284,278.81 
6,725,264.56 
3,668 ,489.12 
2,165,693.33 


$19,411,289.75 $31,658.05 
ville, $35,000; New Orleans, $3,162,- 
331.62; St. Louis, $39,696.96; Wichita, 
$1,400,000; Berkeley, $33,815.39. 

Rice—St. Louis, $1,301,061.09; Berke- 
ley, $146,579. 

Olive oil—-Berkeley, $8,840. 

Wheat—St. Paul, $12,087.22; Wichita, 
$1,200,000. 

Coffee—Baltimore, $147,233.68 

Prunes—Spokane, $41,800, 
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Rate Decisions 


| Program to Simplify 
| Collection of Taxes 


Adopted by Treasury 


New Plan Supercedes Tem- 
porarily Proposal to Con- 
solidate ‘Number of Of- 
fices of Collectors. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
organization is built up in the field. With 
this in mind, the Bureau has been stead- 
ily increasing the efficiency of its field 
forces and building up a body trained 
and bulding up a body trained and ex- 
perienced men competent to reach de- 
cisions and willing to assume responsi- 
bility. It has at the same time constantly 
sought to reduce the cost of administra- 
tion, which has become particularly 
necessary at this time in view of the faet 
that Congress has reduced the Internal 
Revenue Bureau appropriation by $1,- 
500,000 for the next fiscal year. 


Number Returns Reduced. 

The possibility of effecting savings is 
favored by the fact that the Revenue 
Act of 1926, through increased exemp- 
tions, reduced the number of income tax 
returns filed by approximately 2,500,000, 
while at the same time repeal of a num- 
ber of excise taxes materially cut the 
burden placed on the offices of Collectors 
of Internal Revenue. 


As part of this general program, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau has had under 
consideration the consolidation of a num- 
ber of offices of Collectors of Internal 
Revenue. From its studies of the situ- 
ation existing in the districts where such 
consolidation is contemplated it seems 
that these consolidations would effect a 
material saving without impairment of 
the service to the taxpayers. However, 
the suggestion of consolidation in a 
number of the States has aroused such 
a vigorous protest on the part of busi- 
ness men, chambers of commerce, and 
various civic organizations, that the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau has decided to 
postpone for the time being the putting 


| into effect. of this part of the program 


in order to give further study to the sit- 
uation in those districts with a view to 
deciding whether there is any justifica- 
tion for the protests that have been 
made. The Bureau believes that they 
are due to a misapprehension of the fact, 
but in deference to public sentiment in 
the communities affected feels justified in 
making this postponement, particularly 
as this is only one step in a larger pro- 
gram which it believes must ultimately 
be carried out. 


| TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 
Comptroller of the 


Currency 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for June 9 have just been announced by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. 
McIntosh: 

Application to Convert Approved: 
West Side National Bank of Denver, 
Colo., capital, $100,000; conversion of 
The West Side State Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Charter Issued: The Economy Na- 
tional Bank of Ambridge, Pa., capital. 
$100,000; president, F. C. Schroeder; 
cashier, J. H. Murdock. ; 


The 





338,351.19 | 


Change of Title: The First National- 
Magruder Bank of Port Clinton, Ohio, to 
“National Bank of Port Clinton.” 

The First National Bank of New 
Egypt, N. J., to “The First National 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
Egypt.” 

Consolidation: The National Bank of 
Tarentum, Pa., capital, $100,000; the 
Safe Deposit Bank & Trust Company of 
Tarentum, Pa., capital, $125,000; con- 
solidated under the Act of November 7, 
1918, as amended Feb. 25, 1927, undet the 
charter of The National Bank of Taren- 
tum No. 4453, and under the corporate 
title “First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Tarentum.” with capital stock 
of $200,000. 


Tariffs Are Filed ¢ 
For Draying of Ores 


Tariffs filed by the Southwest Mis- 
souri Railroad providing for the absorp- 
tion of charges for draying ore to its 
loading tracks in the Picher district of 
northeastern Oklahoma and southeastern 
Kansas were found not justified by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
report and order made public on June 
11 in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 2850. 

The report, by Chairman Esch of the 
Commission, dated June 7 finds the pro- 
posed schedules violative of section 6 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act and that 
they would create undue prejudice and 


| preference in violation of section 3. Fur- 


thermore, it is stated, they would be in- 
consistent with the duty imposed upon 
the Commission by section 15a, which 
directs it to endeavor to so adjust rates 
as to allow the carriers a fair return. 





The findings of the Commission 
will be published in the issue of June 
Lh. 


Rock Island Is Authorized 
To Issue Trust Certificates 


Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Jnue 11 approved 
a report and order authorizing the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway to 
assume abligation and liability in re- 
spect of $8,815,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, issue of 1927, to be sold not 
less than 98.857 of par and accured divi- 
dends, 


é 


Selena ee r- ‘ 
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Federal Expenditures 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JUNE 13, 1927. 


Government 


Director of Budget Declares Correspondence 


Of Government Can Be Reduced Thirty Per Cent 


wen. Lord Addresses 
Government Officials 


Administrators Urged at Busi- 
ness Session to Effect All 
Economies Possible. 


The correspondence of the Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government can 
be reduced 80 per cent without difficulty 
according to the belief of the Director 
of the Budget, Herbert M. Lord ex- 
pressed in the course of his address to 
th semiannual meeting of the Business 
Organization of the Government. 

The text of Mr. Lord’s address fol- 
lows; 

Mr. President and Members of the Busi- 
ness Organizations of the Government: 
In preparing the first budgets we were 

obsessed by fear of a deficit. The year 
1921 yielded a surplus of only $86,723,- 
771.61, while the outcome for 1922, a 
sar of tax reduction, could not be fore- 
¥.: wth any degree of accuracy. So 
you were urged to reduce your estimates, 
to cut down your expenditures, and to 
make sacrifices all along the line in the 
interest of a balanced budget, to prevent 
the possibility of that repugnant and dis- 
tasteful thing a national deficit. To that 
appeal you made a loyal response. 

When, however, the year 1922 ended 
with a surplus of $313,801,651.10, and 
when 1923 surprised us with a surplus 
of $309,657,460.30, the appeal for sacri- 
fices in order to balance the budget lost 
about 101 per cent of its force and ef- 
fectiveness. It must have seemed to 
people in the service that we had been 
crying “Wolf! wolf!” when there was no 
wolf, not even a rabbit. The appeal, 
however, was made in good faith. 


Desire to Reduce 
Costs to $3,000,000 


Extraordinary transactions, in unusual 
and unheard of amounts, so confused the 
situation that no estimate was safe, and 
no one could guarantee a balanced bud- 
get. It was evident, however, that a new 
kind of appeal was necessary. We were 
still spending too much money. The fight 
for reduced outlay must go on. 

Careful study of Federal activities 
pointed to an objective—difficult but not 
impossible of attainment—to bring an- 
nual Federal expenditure, exclusive of 
debt reduction and postal expenses, down 
to or below $3,000,000,000. It meant a 

@ desperate fight, but not a hopeless one. 

In June, 1923, we inaugurated the 

a eee campaign in the in- 
; # st of progressive national retrench- 
nt. In 1923 the expenditure figures 
totaled $3,294,627,529.16 — $294,000,000 
above our self-imposed limit. We were 
out to get that $294,000,000, and at the 
same time be prepared to meet and ab- 
sorb additional burdens of millions and 
hundreds of millions resulting from new 
legislation and from other causes outside 
of administrative control. 


Beginning with 1920 there had been | 


reductions in expenditure, many of them 
in large amounts, made possible in large 
measure by discontinuance of war ac- 
tivities. When this new campaign be- 
gan, Federal business had settled down 
to a degree that rendered further mate- 
rial reduction a matter of careful 
scrutiny, calling for a very high stand- 
ard: of administration and real sacrifice 
and courage. 

At the end of 1924—first year of the 
new campaign—we found an expenditure 
of $3,048,677,965.34, a reduction of $2465,- 
949,563.82 below the preceding year. 
This saving was reflected in what was 
at that time a record-breaking surplus 
of $505,366,986.31. This 1924 expendi- 
ture was $2,067,723.96 less than we took 
from. the Treasury in 1921. The year 
1921 it used for comparison because it 
was the last year free from Budget con- 
trol and was a year marked by two 
differing political administrations. 
Increased Expenditures 
During 1925 and 1926 


In 1925 we had an apparent setback, 
expenditures running up to $8,063,105,- 
332.26—an increase of $14,427,366.92 
over 1924. In spite of that we provided 
a surplus of $250,505,238.33, and that 
following another reduction in tax rates, 
which wasn’t so bad. And 1926 was an- 
othér ar of grievous disappointment, 
rewarding our desperate efforts at re- 
trenchment with an expenditure of $3,- 
097,611,822.81, or $48,933,857.47 over and 
above’ what we spent in 1924—at that 
time our low-water mark of expendi- 

‘ture. Were we discouraged? Were we 
disposed to abandon the fight and ac- 
knowledge humiliating defeat? 

At that time and whenever since I 
have recalled the disheartening results 
of those two hard-fought years, there 
has flashed through my mind the story 


of a famous fight between a Scotchman | 


and’ an Irishman. They were to fight 
until one of the two indicated he had 
had -enough by saying “sufficient!” 
Right royally they fought—backward 
and forward—-up and down—in and out— 
blow upon blow—fistwork and foot- 
work—for 5 minutes, 10 minutes, 
minutes, 20 minutes, 25 minutes, and 
then the Scotchman faintly but distinctly 
gasped “sufficient!” 

Said the Irishman, “I have been thry- 
ing for the last 10 minutes to think of 
that blamed word.” In our $3,000,000,- 
000 contest we had fought gloriously, 
groggy at times, and at times perplexed, 
worried, and wearied, but we never could 
think of the word “sufficient,” so we 
earried on the fight into 1927—the cur- 
-wt year. 

Sn 1925 and 1926 we spent more than 
vas expended in 1924. It is absurd, 
however, to point to these increases in 


‘ annual expenditures as indicating that 


claiiis for economies in the Federal serv- 

ice are not justified. 

&. pen in my illustrations to be drawn 
KeVitably to the period of my rather un- 

eventful youth. One day a party of boys, 

including the speaker, embarked in a 


¢ 
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small boat on a fishing trip off the coast 
of Maine. A heavy wind stirred up such 
a rough and choppy sea that the speaker, 
the youngest of the crowd, was ordered 
to bail out the boat while the rest of the 
crew desperately bent to the oars trying 
to make harbor, before the wind, which 
was increasing to a gale, reached its 
height. 

With a battered tin the bailing was 
prosecuted feverishly and diligently. It 
was impossible to keep the boat entirely 
clear of water, as each oncoming wave 
deposited a fresh installment inside the 
gunwales of the craft, while several 
threatening leaks added to the difficulty 
and danger. The boys struggling at the 
oars, with their feet in the water, ac- 
cused the almost exhausted bailer of 
slacking on the job. 

He indignantly denied the accusation 
and showed conclusively that had he not 
kept busy with his bailing the boat would 
have filled and sunk. He was so exas- 
perated at their lack of appreciation of 
his strenuous and successful efforts he 
almost wished it had filled and sunk. 

Waves of new expenditure as a re- 
sult of new legislation and continued le- 
gitimate growth and development of Fed- 
eral business have swept over the econ- 
omy boat and threatened to sink it, but 
steady, constant throwing over of waste 
and continual stopping of leaks have kept 
it afloat notwithstanding accumulating 
expenditures at times have gained 
slightly. And we are still bailing and 
plugging leaks. 

In 1925 additional new financial bur- 
dens were thrown on the executive de- 
partments totaling $120,000,000, which 
we absorbed, someway, somehow, with 
the ex¢eption of something less than 
$15,000,000. Additional demands for 
1926 as against 1924 made the alarming 
total of $224,000,000 and tested our econ- 
omy machinery to the breaking point, 
almost. We absorbed all but $49,000,000 
of that great amount. 

In the face of these facts, readily as- 
certainable, it is difficult to account for 
statements that we are effecting no econ- 
omies. Such statements are made, and 
presumably made in all sincerity. The 
man whose attention was called to an 
enormous stuffed tarpon in a glass case 
was doubtless sincere when he said: “The 
man who caught that fish is a prevari- 
cator.” 

The last estimate for the current year 
—made within a few days—promises a 
surplus of $598,974,254, to which you 
have made generous contribution with an 
expenditure brought down and held down 
to $2,975,235,050, which is $73,000,000 
less than we spent in 1924, and $25,000,- 
000 less than our $3,000,000,000 limit. 
This has been effected, not only by cur- 
tailment of expenditures, but by stub- 
bornly holding the line and preventing 
increases. And this year we have had 
to provide additional millions for new 
needs arising from conditions not sus- 
ceptible of administrative control. 


Predicts Goal Will Be 
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After these years of struggle, after 
these - weary months of sacrifice and 
striving, after weeks of deferred hope 
and doleful days of defeated aspirations, 
we have the coveted goal within reach, 
we have the prize fairly won. And copy- 
ing the declaration of the young. man 
whose pride of accomplishment was not 
fettered by rules of grammar, we can 
proudly blazon in glowing words on the 
flaunting folds of our triumphant banner 
the inspiring legend “We seen our duty 
and done it.” 

I can conceive no possible contingency | 
that can rob us of our $3,000,000,000 
victory this year, but we have been so 
often repulsed, so frequently disappuinted 
of our expected and well-earned triumph 
that at this time we will content our- 
selves with just a feeble cheer, reserving 
the rockets, red fire, and Roman candles 
to the day when we can look back and 

ay: “There it is! Look at it! They said 
we couldn’t do it. We have done it.” 

The failure of the second deficiency 
bill of lamented memory aided us to the 
extent of less than $20,000,000. We 
would have won had that bill become 
law. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Personnel Reduction 


Results in Saving 

An importnat factor in this promised 
victory is the Two Per Cent Personnel 
Club which contributes a saving in ex- 
cess of $18,000,000 to the inspiring Te- 
sult. With an average annual turnover 
of about 9 per cent of the personnel in 
the Federal executive civil service you 
were asked to make a saving of not less 
than 2 per cent by letting 2 per cent or 
more of these vacancies remain unfilled. 

Your response demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of this device for reducing per- 
sonnel costs, and furnished further evi- 
dence of your earnest desire to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity for econ- 
omy. While the final record of this effec- 
tive effort cannot be given at this time 
you can take pride in knowing that in- 
dicated savings are well in excess of 
$18,000,000, and that, with few excep- 
tions, all the departments and establish- 
ments qualified for club membership. 

Shall this effective organiation, with 
a record of $18,000,000 saved in one 
year, be disbanded? Those in favor say 
“Aye!”; opposed “No!” The “noes” have 
it and the Two Per Cent Personnel Club 
will continue its splendid work through 
the next fiscal year for a twofold pur- | 
pose—to effect needed savings and to af- 
ford our ambitious administrators oppor- 
tunity for real constructive administra- | 
tion. 

Those who won in 1927 will, of course, | 
pridefully strive to repeat their successes 
the coming year. Those who for various 
reasons failed to make the grade will 
have another chance, which I assume 
they demand, to redeem themselves in 
the year to come. | 

Another helpful factor this year, and 
by no means a negligible one, has been 
the prompt setlement of our bills for 
supplies, with resulting discount savings. 
When we last discussed this subject a | 


Personnel Reduction 


Has Brought Saving 


Three-Million-Dollar Goal of 
Expenditures Expected to Be 
Reached This Year. 


number of the Federal agencies had 
failed to join the prompt settlement and 
discount procession. Today nearly all 
the Federal establishments have enlisted. 
There is a very gratifying effort through- 
out the service to pay bills promptly and 
win discounts. 

The first 10 months of this year yielded 
discount earnings of $870,837.70. At this 
rate the discounts for the year will 
exceed $1,000,000, which is approxi- 
mately 1 per cent of the amount spent 
in making direct purchases of supplies. 
Actual discount savings of record from 
the beginning of our discount drive up to 
and including April of this year total 
$4,293,473.99. This is a direct and sub- 
stantial saving, but of greater value 
to the Government is the indirect bene- 
fit not determinable in dollars and cents 
resulting from prompt payment of our 
bills. We are wiping out the reputation 
for slow payment honestly earned 
through the years. 

Convincing and unanswerable proof 
of the steady advance we are making 
along the highway of efficient operation, 
wise administration, and watchful con- 
servation of the Government’s resources 
is found in the progressive and striking 
reduction of the public. debt. 

Our national debt touched the clouds 
August 31, 1919, when it reached up to 
what to you should be familiar figures— 
$26,596,701,648.01. December 31, last, 
you will remember, it had trained down 
to $19,074,665,337.35—a decrease in 
seven years of $7,522,036,310.66. June 
30, next, it will be down to about $18,- 
600,000,000, a reduction of $8,000,000,- 
000 approximately in a little less than 
eight years-——an achievement too won- 
derful for words. 


Reduction Necessary 
In Budget Estimates 


The coming year promises another real | 


and worth-while fight, in which the word 
“sufficient” will play no part. The ope- 
rating agencies think today they will 


spend next year $3,020,000,000, which is | 


$45,000,000 in excess of our expected ex- 
penditure this year, and that is $45,000,- 
000 too much. We must put the inspected 
and condemned mark on that $45,000,000. 

This will mean a reduction in your 
estimates of approximately 114 per cent. 
We need something to fight for, and that 
is just about big enough to furnish a 
reasonable amount of exercise for the 
brilliant administrative talent that, so 
richly abounds in the Federal service. 
It can be done. It should be done. 


Done. 


In addition to the Two Per Cent Per- 
sonnel Club, which should help our 1928 
campaign to the extent of at least $18,- 
000,000—for what we have done once we 
can surely do. again—we have in the 
general reserve an old and valued friend 
which came to our assistance in the first 
year of the Budget. It is simple, scienti- 
fic, and successful. 

Administrators put aside at the begin- 
ning of the year a certain percentage 
of appropriated funds to meet contin- 
gencies that can not be foreseen. This 
wise policy has justified itself repeatedly, 
when in the hour of trouble, and with 
no helpful Congress available, emer- 
gencies have been met and great incon- 
venience and loss averted. The primary 
purpose of the general reesrve is to pro- 
vide funds for such emergencies, while 
saving is a secondary consideration. If 
the emergency does not arise the money 
will be saved. 

This secondary consideration, however, 
yielded a saving of $291,411,538.98 in the 
five years ending with June 30,1926. The 
balance in the reserve for the current 
year is $52,318,135.67, of which we will 
save the larger part. The general re- 
serve saving for the six years ending 
June 30, next, will be. in excess of $320,- 
000,000. 

Executives who fail to set up proper 
reserves, and then in time of trouble 
submit estimates for additional funds to 
meet alleged emergencies, are liable to 
face the story of Rufus and Narcissa. 

“Rufus, whut does I get on my birf- 
day?” 

“Shet yo’ eyes, honey.” 

“Dey’s shet.” 

“Whut does yo’ see, honey?” 

“T sees nothin’.” 

“Dat’s whut youse gwine to git.” 

We have 546,000 people on the Govern- 
ment’s active pay roll. I wonder how 
many of these, or how many of you 
gathered here, can look back on the year 
just closing and point to a definite 
economy, a concrete saving, a construc- 
tive thing performed during that period 
in the Government’s interest, in addition 
to or outside the regular routine service 
which we may assume has been rendered. 

A speaker was lecturing on forestry. 
“T don’t suppose,” said he, “that a single 
person here has ever done anything to 
conserve our valuable timber” A moment 


| of silence, and then a meek-looking little 


man in the rear of the hall arose and 
said: “I once shot a woodpecker.” We 
need a woodpecker club in the interest of 
a 100 per cent commitment of the people 
in the service to a crusade for small 
savings—a sort of shrapnel atack on 
that $45,000,000 for which we will be 
gunning next year. 

The Budget Director herewith chal- 
lenges the people in Federal employ to 
solemnly pledge themselves to them- 
selves to make some definite saving in 
the fiscal year 1928. It may be conserva- 
tion of Government time, it may be more 
economical use of Federal supplies, it 
may be actual saving in money. It may 
be big, it may be little, but. big or little. 





With. 
' your loyal cooperation it will be done. 








Receipts 


it, will be voluntary and will constitute a 
free-will offering to our economy and ef- 
ficiency campaign. 

In the interest of those who may have 
no opportunity to do big things but who, 
like the man who killed the woodpeceker, 
are desirous of making some sort of a 
showing, of making some sort of a con- 
tribution tp the cause, the Loyal Order 
of Woodpeckers is herewith inaugurated. 
It will embrace in its membership all 
those who definitely determine to do 
something more than perfunctorily to 
perform their usual and routine duties. 

An average annual saving of $1 on the 
part of the 546,000 active Federal em- 
ployes will mean more than $500,000 
saved. Those who enlist in this worthy 
cause will find recognition in the satis- 
faction that somes from faithful, honest 
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War Debts 


effort, and can wear in their own con- 
sciousness the insignia of patriotic in- 
tent and the service medal of duty well 
performed. 

Ail hail to the Loyal Order of Wood- 
peckers, whose persistent tapping away 
at waste will make cheerful music in 

| Government offices and workshops the 

| coming year. No reports will be required 

| * and only such records kept as the 
agencies themselves think necessary or 
desirable. The only requirement is that 
Federal executives see to it that this 
patriotic opportunity be brought to the 
attention of every person on the active 
Federal pay roll. ‘ 

It is requested, however, that if any 
department, establishment, bureau, office, 
or other organization achieve a 100 per 

| cent enrollment the Budget Director be 


Wee 


YEARLY 


(Cinpex 


notified. I at am confident if these things | and 
be done, the humble woodpecker will be | readily be done. 


One year ago the President fixed the 
maximum for 1928 estimates at $3,200,- 
000,000. This was exclusive of debt re- 
duction, tax refunds, and certain other 
excepted items. Estimates to Congress 
exceeded that amount by $56,000,000, 
due entirely to legislation enacted sub- 
sequent to determination of the limiting 
amount. 

The maximum for 1929 is $3,300,000,- 
000, a further increase due to later leg- 
islation affecting several of the larger 
departments. To the Budget Director is 
assigned the duty of fitting estimates 
within the controlling maximum estab- 
lished by the President. 
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Finance 


intelligent 


- | notifies cooperation this- can 
Without your help it 
given place in history as symbol of a | will be a difficult task. It will be done. 
great national thrift crusade. 
| 


Our Correspondence Club, inaugurated 
last January, is proceeding quietly but 
effectively. As a result of the mere an- 
nouncement of the need and the pro- 
posed effort, helpful remedies were ap+ 
plied here and there throughout the serv- 
ice, in advance of specific reeommenda- 
tions. These scattering efforts have al- 
ready yielded encouraging results. 

The Federal Board on Simplified Of- 
fice Procedure, one of our active and con- 
structivve coordinating agencies, has the 
matter in hand, and will have something 
of value to report. I believe Govern- 
ment correspondence can be reduced 30 
per cent without interference with nec- 


With your loyal : essary functions. 
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S the dauntlessness of Lindbergh knew but 
one direction—ON W ARD, the growth of The 
Riggs National Bank through the flight of years 
continues triumphantly onward. 


DEPOSITS as of JUNE 


1921—$22,301,403.74 


1915—$8,7 27,562.98 
19 1 6 — $9,913,947.90 
1917—$12,466,178.45 


1918—$17,717,000.00 
1919—$23,738,131.63 


1920—$21,695,008.11 


1922—$24, 642,838.03 
1923—$24,311,412.60 


1924—$27 ,467,245.17 
1925—$33 ,098,883.75 


1926—$42,819,996.68 
1927—$45,245,551.44 


FIVE CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
Main Office 


1503 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE N. W.—OPPOSITE U. S. TREASURY 


DUPONT CIRCLE 
1913 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 
NORTHWEST 
Cor. 18th St. and Columbia Rd. 


Branches 


14TH AND PARK ROAD 
Cor. 14th Street and Park Road 
SEVENTH & EYE STREETS 
Corner Seventh and I Sts, N. W. 


‘HE RIGGS NATIONAL 


OF WASHINGTON, 


Resources over 


$50,000,000 
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- Taxation: 


: Resort Grounds Are 
Liable for Payment 
Of Amusement Tax 


Fee Was Collected to Tra- 
verse Private Road Lead- 
ing to Entrance of Park 
Property. 


‘ 


Cuimmney Rock COMPANY VY. UNITED 
' States; Court or Ciarms, No. F-50. 
Receipts from use of private road to 
resort grounds were held to be admis- 
sions subject to tax under section 
800(a) of the 1918 and 1924 Revenue 
Acts, and not mere tolls, the Court of 
Claims decided herein, denying the tax- 
payer’s suit for refund for taxes paid 
under protest. , 

The text of the special findings of 
facts, the conclusion of law and the 
opinion of the court follows: ‘ 

The plaintiff is and has been ever since 
1916 a North Carolina corporation. 

The principal business of plaintiff 
since 1916 has been the operation of a 
resort in North Carolina, known as 
“Chimney Rock.” At said resort plain- 
tiff constructed and maintained a hotel, 
a@ pavilion, a restaurant, and an elaborate 
svstem of trails and stairways for the 
use of persons visiting its property. 

Righ of Way Owned. 

Plaintiff owned in fee about one hun- 
dred and eighty acres of land immedi- 
ately adjacent to and=surrounding Chim- 
ney Rock and also owned an easement 
over other lands not owned by plaintiff, 
said easement consisting of a right of 
way from the boundary of plaintiff’s 
land to the State highway between Ashe- 
ville and Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Conclusion of law: Upon the forego- 
ing special findings of fact, which are 
made a part of this judgment, the court 
decides as a conclusion of law that the 
plaintiff is not entitled to recover and 
that its petition must be, and the same 
is hereby, dismissed. Judgment is 
awarded against the pldintiff in behalf 
of the United States for the costs of 
printing the record in this case, the 
amount thereof to be entered by the 
clerk and to be by him collected ac- 
cording to law. 

Opinion: Hay, Judge, delivered the 
opiniofi of the court: 

The plaintiff is a corporation and con- 
ducts in the State of North Carolina 
a resort at Chimney Rock Mountain in 
said State. Under its charter it is given 
the right to engage-in furnishing enter- 
tainment and amusement for the gen- 
eral public; to engage in the hotel and 
restaurant business, and to construct 
drives, paths, elevators and scenic ways, 
and to charge reasonable tolls and fares 
to persons using and visiting its prop- 
erty. 

Improved Road Constructed. 

As a part of its resort it constructed 
an improved road over its own land and 
that which it had leased in perpetuity. 
This road is three miles in length and 
runs from a point in the States highway 
between Asheville and Charlotte, N. C., 
to a parking place at the base of Chim- 
ney Rock Mountain. This road is owned 
and controlled by the plaintiff, and the 
plaintiff exercises the right to exclude 
any and all persons from its use. 

Since May 1, 1920, the plaintiff has 
charged to each person using this road 
one dollar, and this whether the person 
using the road was on foot or horseback, 
or in avehicle. If the vehicle contained 
more than one person, then each person 
was required to pay the dollar. 

At a point on said road about two 
and one-half miles from the State high- 
way and about one-half mile from the 
parking place the plaintiff maintained 
a ticket office, which was open day and 
night and in which was located its rep- 
resentative. It was the duty of said 
representative to collect from each per- 
son passing his office the sum vf one 
dollar. 

Upon its payment a strip ticket was 
issued to the person, which tickt was 
collected by the plaintiff’s representa- 
tive at the aforesaid parking place. This 
ticket was good only on the day of its 
purchase, and entitledthe purchaser to 
parking space and to use the trails and 
stairways and visit the points of interest 
provided by the plaintiff at its resort. 

The plaintiff was required by the col- 
lector of internal revenue for the west- 
ern district of North Carolina and by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to collect admission taxes on the amount 
of the charges made by it, and to pay 
the same to the said collector, and the 
amounts so paid to the said collector 
monthly from June 19, 1921, to June 
20, 1925, amounted to the sum of $14,- 
896.56. 

Tax Refund Sought. 

Within four years next after the pay- 
ment cf said taxes the plaintiff duly 
filed its application with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the re- 
fund thereof, which application was re- 
jected by the said commissioner on Jan- 
uary 6, 1926. ‘ 


The plaintiff is now suing in this court | 


for said amount. 

The plaintiff contends that the charges 
upon which it was required to pay these 
taxes were toll charges, which it had 
the right to exact for the use of its 
road. The defendant maintains that the 
charges made by the plaintiff were ad- 
mission charges to a place within the 
meaning and contemplation of the 
statutes providing for the collection of 
admission charges. The statutes in- 
volved are as follows: 

Section 800 (a) of the revenue act of 
1918, 40 Stat. 1057: 

**(1) A tax of 1 cent for each 10 
cents or fraction thereof of the amount 
paid for admission to any placé on or 
after such date, including admission by 
season ticket or subscription, to be paid 
by the person paying for such admis- 
sion”; 
and section 800 (a) of the revenue act 
ef 1921, 42 Stat. 227: 

il) A tax of 1 


paid for admission to any place on or 
after such date, including admission by 
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Estate Declared Liable to Transfer Tax 
Upon Property Conveyed Prior to Death 


Limitations on Delivery Bring Transaction Within Terms 
of “Possession and Engagement.” 


EUGENE TIPS ET AL. Y. JAMES W. Bass, 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
District CourtT FOR THE WESTERN 
DistrRic? oF TEXAS. 


Material limitations short of absolute 
conveyance and delivery of property are 
embraced within the terms “possession 
and enjoyment” of section 402(c) of the 
1918 Revenue Act, and the tax should be 
assessable and computed on the basis of 
so much of the net estate as would be 
sufficient to produce the amount of the 
annual annuity involved, the District 
Court for the Western Distriet of Texas 
held herein. 

Property transfers under the Act, it 
was held, though in form legal and serv- 
ing to accomplish their purpose as trans- 
fers, could not thereby defeat the tax 
obligation if there existed a taxable 
transfer of a net estate within the tax- 
ing act. 

The memorandum opinion of the Court, 
in full text, is as follows: 

Plaintiffs, the children and heirs at 
law of Mary J. Tipps, deceased, sued for 
refund of $16,443.76 exacted by the de- 
fendant, because illegally assessed and 
collected as a tax imposed by Section 
402(c) of the Act of Congress of Novem- 
ber 23, 1921, which provided that the 
value of the gross estate is to be de- 
termined by its value at the time of the 
death of decedent: ‘402 (c) To the ex- 
tent of any interest therein of which the 
decedent had at any time made a transfer 
or with respect to which he has at any 
time created a trust, (a) in contemplation 
of death, or (b) intended to take effect 


in possession or enjoyment at or after | 


death * * 


Property Transferred During Lifetime. 

The dispute centers on transfers of 
property made during the lifetime 
decedent on September 10, 1918, of the 
value of $517,000,000. The value of the 


-"? 


net estate other than the property trans- | Bieustoniedt. 
ferred is less than the statutory exemp- | 


tion of $50,000. Mrs. Tips died July 26, 
1921. Plaintiffs deny that the transfers 
were made eithe rin contemplation of 


death, or were intended to take effect in | 


possession or enjoyment at after 


death. 

The following facts are stipulated: 
That on September 10, 1918, decedent 
conveyed by warrantly deed, Exhibit A, 


or 


tions, certain real estate of the value 
of $86,000; that on the same date and 
by separate insirument, Exhibit B, 


decedent transferred and conveyed to | Alten, Collector, opinion delivered by the 


the same grantees, in equal portions, 
shares of stock in various corporations 


together with several promissory notes of | 


the aggregate value of $431,362.53; that 
on the same date the three grantees, by 
their several promissory notes, Exhibit 
C, each agreed to pay the decedent 
$5,000 per year, in quarterly installments, 


during her lifetime; that on the same | 


date the grantees joined in the execu- 


hibit D, transferring to Wilmot, as trus- 
tee in pledge, in addition to other prop- 
erty, all the stocks, notes and securities 
which had therefore on the same day 
been transferred and delivered to them 
by decedent, but did not include the real 
estate transferred to them in Exhibit A. 
Exhibit D was a collateral pledge agree- 
ment to secure payment of grantees’ 
three annuity notes. 

Defendant conceded that the convey- 
ance of real estate, Exhibit A, took effect 
at the time of its execution without 
limitation or condition. The value of 


the property assessed should be dimin- | 


ished by the value of the real estate, 
$86,000, leaving the total value of the 
property transferred, Exhibit B, at 
$431,362.53, being the property pledged 
to Wilmot, trustee, Exhibit D. 

Fourth Child Is Proper Party. 


By an amended original petition plain- | 


season ticket or subscription, to be paid 
by the person paying for such admis- 
sion; but where the amount paid for 
admission is 10 cents or less, 


| shall be imposed.”’ 


Section 500 (a) of the revenue act 
of 1924, 43 Stat. 253: 

“(1) A tax of 1 cent for each 10 
cents or fraction thereof of the amount 


paid for admission to any place on or! 


after such date, including admission by 
season ticket or subscription, to be paid 
by the person paying for such admis- 
sion; but where the amount paid for 
admission is 50 cents or less, no tax 
shall be imposed.” 

Charge Made For Entrance. 

The road here in question is a pri- 
vate road; it is not in the general ac- 
ceptation of the word a toll road; it 
is owned and exclusively operated by 
the plaintiff for its own purposes, and 
the plaintiff exercises the right to ex- 
clude from its use any and all persons. 
The road is in effect an entrance to 
the plaintiff's resort, and no person can 
be admitted to this resort without pay- 


ment of a fee which the plaintiff exacts. | t 
| was completed by the delivery of posses- 


The place to which admission is 
granted by the payment of this fee is 
one which is maintained for the amuse- 
ment and entertainment of the general 
public, and is such a place as 
templated by the statutes. The road 
is a source of revenue to the plaintiff 
and is an integral part of its 

The charges are made, not as tolls, 
but as entrance fees to a place of en- 
tertainment for the general public; this 
is demonstrated by the fact that these 
fees are required to be paid only when 
the person or persons using the road 
enter the resort. No charges are made 
for the use of two and one-half miles 
of the road. We are of opinion that 
these charges are admission fees and 
come within the provisions of 
statutes, 

The petition of the plaintiff must be 
dismissed. It is so ordered. 


Graham, Judge, took no part in the 


| decision of this case 


June 6,°1927. 





| cident 


of | transfer all of her property to her chil- 





: : : it lati . 
tion and delivery of an instrument, Ex- | emplation of death” nor 


is con- | 


resort. | 


the | 


tiffs’ join a fourth child of decedent as 
party plaintiff. The defendant objects 
on the ground that the new party had 
not joined in the original claim for re- 
fund. The original claim was made to 
the defendant collector on behalf of the 
“estate” of decedent, and was considered 
by the Collector as the claim of de- 
cedent’s “estate.” 

The four children, plaintiffs, are the 
heirs at law of decedent. There are no 
debts against the estate, nor is it being 
administered at law. Plaintiffs are in 
fact the legal heirs and representatives 
of the “estate.”. The Court holds that 
the fousth child, Mary ©. Von Kramer, 
is a proper party to the suit, and that 
the defendant’s demurrer should be over- 
ruled. 

Was the transfer, Exhibit B, made in 
contemplation of death? Mrs, Tips at 
fhe time of the conveyance was about 
68 years of age. The proof shows her 
to have been in unusually good health, 
robust, and of cheerful disposition, in- 
terested in the present and future wel- 
fare of her children and in the current 
events of the day. Likewise she was 
wholly lacking in knowledge and expe- 
rience in business affairs and of the man- 
agement of her property. 

It also appears that through the death 
of her husband in 1911 she came into 
the title and possession of a large es- 


| tate, since which time she was continually 


being called upon to decide important 
busines smatters, to attend stockholders’ 
meetings and conferences, and to sign 
important contracts and legal documents; 
that these matters so harrassed and an- 
noyed her that for her own peace of mind 
and in order to be spared the care in- 
thereto she concluded best to 


dren, they to give her a sufficient annual 
income to provide her with the necessi- 
ties and comforts to which she had been 
Up to the time of her 


death the decedent, then 72 years of 


| age, was in good health, and that her 


death came after a fe wweeks illness and 
was occasioned by acute pneumonia. 
More than two years had passed since 
the making of the transfer in question, 
leaving the presumption that it was 


| made in contemplation of death no longer 


existing. The evidence is barren of any 


: ; | proof that it did so exist. 
to three of her children, in equal por- | 


In these circumstances it seems clear 
that the transfer wa snot made in con- 
templation of death, and the court so 
holds. The recent case of Shukert v. 


Court of the United States 
1927, supports the ruling of 


Supreme 
March 21, 
the Court. 

Transfer Absolute by its Terms. 

Was the transfer, Exhibit B, intended 
to take effect in possession and enjoy- 
ment at or after death? Standing alone 
the transfer by its terms is absolute. 
So considered there can be neither “con- 
“intention to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after death.” But the law covering 
this ta xis based upon the “‘intention of 
the grantor.” Instruments clear and cer- 
tain in their terms, such as this transfer 
is, are not a subject to construction or 
interpretation. 


of the 
when considered in the light of their 
contemporaneous executions ,is that the 
title to the personal property passed and 


was actually delivered into the hands of ! 
| grantees 


but that their re-conveyance 
of the same property and of the other 
property to the trustee, Wilmot, in 
pledge, to secure payment of the sev- 
eral annuity notes, actually brought 
about a transfer and delivery of posses- 
sion by the decedent to the joint trustee 


who holds it in pledge until at or after | estate which she ha dcontemporaneously 


decedent’s death. 
The Statute refers to “‘possession and 


; enjoyment;” the trustee’s possession is 


a qualified and joint possession of the 
grantor and grantee. The word enjoy- 


.. | ment means “that which gives value to 
aS | property,”’Pollock vy. 


Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company, 157 U. S. 581). This 
includes the beneficial use, interest and 
purpose to which the property may be 
put. 


Reed v. Howbert (8 Fed 2nd, 641) holds | 


that where the trustee in possession was 
required to pay to decedent the entire 
income from the trust estate during life- 
time the value of such estate was prop- 
erly subject to the transfer tax. In the 
case at bar the property was delivered 
to the grantees, but contemporaneously 


| therewith they passed and delivered it 


to their joint trustee in pledge of their 
annuity notes. No default was made in 
the payment of these annuity notes, con- 
sequently the righ tto resort to the se- 
curity was never vitalized. Though held 
in possession by their joint trustee the 
grantees collected and received all the 
incomes from the propert y. 
Tax Computed on Annuities. 
Plaintiffs claim that the transaction 


sion to them; that their transfer to the 
Trustee was voluntary, and was in no 
sense either a “tragsfer” or “trust” 
made by the decedent within the mean- 
ing of the Act. On the contrary, the 
Government contends that the effect of 
the contemporaneous execution of the 
instruments should be the controlling 
factor in arriving at the intent of the 
parties, and that the transfers, consid- 
ered together, show that the decedent’s 
apparently absolute conveyance was lim- 
ited to her use and enjoyment as a pledge 
during her lifetime, or conversely, that 
the transfer in trust did not tak. effect 
in possession or enjoyment until after 
her death; that the annuity of $15,000 
should be considered as an obligation to 
pay that amount from the income re- 
ceived from the original property and not 


| as an independent, personal, obligation 
Moss, Judge; Booth, Judge, and Camp.- | 
cent for each 10 |tbell, Chief Justice, concur. 

eents or fraction thereof of the amount | 


of the notes, 

The Court holds that a material lim- 
itation short of absolute conveyance and 
delivery is embraced 
“possession and enjoyment” as in this 


within the terms } 


Estates 


Value of Property 


At Decedent’s Death 
Ruled as Basis of Gain 


Board of. Tax Appeals Re- 
jects Contention That Cost 
Should Be Considered in 
Figuring Profit on Sale. 


APPEAL OF DoroTHY PAYNE WHITNEY 
STRAIGHT, EXECUTRIx, ESTATE OF WIL- 
LARD STRAIGHT; Boarp oF TAx Ap- 
PEALS, No. 2548. 

The basis for the computation of gain 
or loss resulting from the sale of prop- 
erty of an estate by an executor is the 
value at the date of acquisition by the 


executor, if that date is subsequent to 
March 1, 1913, as in the case of sale 
of property acquired by gift. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, in holding 
to this effect herein, reasoned that since 
an executor is a ‘taxable person within 
the meaning of the revenue statutes, 
the gain to the estate must be computed 
on that basis and the tax computed and 
paid thereon. 

Ruling in the case of a decedent who 
acquired certain property subsequent to 
March 1, 1913, passing upon his death 
to his executrix and sold by her, it was 
held that the basis for determining 
the gain or loss resulting from the sale 
is the value of the property at the date 
of the decedent’s death and not the cost 
to the decedent. 

Petitioner's Contentions Given. 

It was contended by the petitioner, 
under the 1918 Revenue Act, that “the 
law does not embrace as taxable gain 
income arising from a sale by an exe- 
cutrix such as here occurred because no 
basis for determining the gain is here 
provided for,” and if any taxable gain 
resulted, “the basis is the cost to the 
testator of the stock and the taxable 
gain the difference between such cost 
and the sale price received by thé exec-- 
utrix.” 

The ruling was made on an appeal 
from a determination of a deficiency in 
income tax. 

Swagar Sherley and Charles F. Wilson 
for the petitioner and E. C. Lake for 
the Commissioner. 

The text of the findings of fact and 
the opnion of the Board follows: 

Findings of Fact: Willard Straight, 
of New York, died testate the 30th of 
November, 1918, and by his will, duly 
admitted to probate, appointed the pe- 
titioner executrix of his estate. 

The petitioner accepted the trust im- 
posed on her by the will and in April, 
1919, was duly appointed and qualified 
as the sole executrix of the will and ever 
since has been and now is such executrix. 

Stocks Appraised Below Cost. 

Among other assets of the estate of 
Willard Straight there came into the 
hands of the petitioner as executrix cer- 
tain stocks purchased by decedent dur- 
ing the years 1916, 1917, and 1918, at an 
aggregate cost of $2,414,978.60. The 
said stocks were appraised at $2,158,510 
by appraisers duly appointed by the sur- 
rogate court, which appraisal was ap- 
proved by said court. The fair market 
value of the stocks at the date of de- 


cedent’s death was $2,158,510, 


The defendant contends ,that the effect | 
instruments, Exhibits B and C, | 


To be continued in the issue of 
June 1h. 
case, and that the tax should be as- 
sessable and computed on the basis of so 
much of the net estate as would be suf- 
ficient to produce the amount of annual 

annuity, 

The Court furthe rfinds that the sev- 
eral transfers, though not made in con- 
templation of death, resulted in decedent 
still holding, during her lifetime, through 
a joint trustee in pledge, the personal 


passed to her children by deed of gift, 
the possession of which was in the 
trustee chargde with the duty of holding 
same during the lifetime of decedent, to 
secure payment of the annuities from 
the donees. In substance, the transfers, 
though in form legal and serving to ac- 
complish their purpose as_ transfers, 
could not thereby defeat the tax obliga- 
tion if there existed a taxable transfer 
of a net estate within the taxing Act. 
Authorities Cited by Court. 

These conclusions are supported by 
the following authorities: 

Ante-mortem deeds and gifts, -taxa- 
tion, -37 CYC 1567; transfers in con- 
templation of death; -taxation, -28 Rul- 
ing Case Law, 225; authorities cited in 
CYC and Ruling Case Law; Cleveland 
Trust Co. v. Routzahn, Collector, 7 Fed. 
2nd, 483; Reed v. Howbert, Collector, 8 
Fed, 2nd, 641; McCaughn, Collector, v, 
Girard Trust Co., 11 Fed. 2nd, 520; Stark, 
et al., v. United States, 14 Fed. 2nd, 616; 
Shukert v. Allen, Collector, (supra); 
Coolidge v. Nichols, 4 Fed. 2nd, 112; Polk 
v. Miles, 268 Fed. 175; Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co. v. Bowers, Collectox” 15 Fed. 
2nd, 706; Schwab v. Doyle, 258 U. S. 529. 

In view of the foregoing, the Court 
holds that for taxing purposes the an- 
nuity of $15,000 should be considered as 
an obligation to be liquidated from the 
incomes from the original property, and 
considered as such that the portion of 
said securilies of value of an amount 
sufficient to yield that annual 
would represent the value of the gross 
estate, plus the actual estate of the de- 
cedent, which amounted to $32,397.68; 
that from the gros sestate thus ascer- 
tained the funeral expenses and attor- 
neys’ feets, amounting to $472, together 
with ‘the specifie legal exemption of 
$50,000, should be deducted, which would 
give the net estate value upon which the 
percentage of taxes would be assessable. 

Plaintiffs Entitled to Excess. 

Plaintiffs therefore would be entitled 
to judgment for the excess of taxes actu- 
ally paid. 

The judgment final, ‘n accordance with 
the findings herein, will be prepared by 
plaintiffs and submitted to adverse coun- 
sel for approval and final presentment to 
the Court. 

April 25, 1927, 
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Internal Revenue. 
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under Sec. 402(c), 1918 Act, though legal in form and serving to accomplish 
their purpose as tranSfers, held: They could not defeat tax obligation if there 
existed a taxable transfer of net estate within the,taxing act.—Eugene Tips, 
at al. v. James W. Bass (District Court, Western 
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District of Texas.) —Yearly 


Real Estate: Sale-—Amount represent- 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Increase in Value Shown in Agreement 


To Sell Realty Not Creditable to Capital 


| Board of Tax Appeals Rules Appreciation Is Not Estab- 


lished Until Sale Is Consummated. 


MosHER MANUFACTURING CO., PETITIONER 
y. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, Boarp oF TAx APPEALS, No. 
1886. 

An amount representing appreciation 
in value of real estate, realized upon 
sale to one of the owners of the prop- 
erty as trustee for the remaining own- 


ers, the Board of Tax Appeals held | 


herein, may not be included in invested 
capital for tax purposes. 

G. Drummond Hunt and Lloyd B. 
Smith appeared for the petitioner and 
Robert A. Littleton for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The findings of fact 
follow: 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
Texas corporation organized about the 
year 1908. Prior to May 1, 1918, it was 
decided by the eockholders of the cor- 
poration, at an informal meeting, that 


and decision 


‘for business reasons stock should be sold 


to persons other than members of the 
Mosher family, It was also decided to 
separate the real estate of the corpora- 
tion from the other assets, and to sell it 
to W. S. Mosher as trustee for all, of the 
stockholders for $153,739, at which 
amount it had been carried on the cor- 
poration’s books since about June 1, 1917. 


Interest Charge Offset 
By Amount of Rental 


Mosher agreed to give his note to the 
corporation for $153,739, with interest at 
6 per cent per annum. The corporation 
also agreed to lease the real estate from 
Mosher, and to pay for the use thereof 
an annual rental equal to 6 per cent 
of $153,739, and to pay the taxes on the 
real estate. The agreement mentioned 
was not reduced to writing, 

On May 1, 1918, 20 shares of the stock 
of the corporation were sold to two em- 
ployes, and on that date two certificates 
of stock were issued by the corporation 
to Mosher, trustee, one of which was 
transferred by him to Hicks and the 
other to Shaw, with the endorsement 
thereon “subject to the conditions 
agreement this date.” 

The conditions of the agreement men- 
tioned were that Hicks and Shaw would 
not sell their stock without giving 
Mosher a six months’ option to purchase 
it; that the value of their stock was to 
be determined by the value of the assets 
of the corporation exclusive of the real 
estate; that the real estate woul be 
separated from the assets of the cor- 
poration, and that in lieu thereof there 
would be substituted Mosher’s note for 
$153.739. 

During the period May 1, 1918, to De- 
cember 31, 1918; inclusive, no money was 
actually paid by the corporation’ to 
Mosher for the use of the real estate 
mentioned, nor was any money paid by 
Mosher to the corporation as interest on 
the amount of $153,739. The corporation 
paid the taxes on the’ real estate for 
the year 1918, 

On January 3, 1919, the corporation, 
pursuant to a resolution of the same 
date, executed and delivered to W. S. 
Mosher, a deed to the real estate herein- 
before mentioned. In consideration of 
the conveyance to him of Said real es- 
tate, W. S. Mosher, executed an delivered 
to the corporation, a note for $153,739. 

On the 3rd day of January, 1919, the 
said W. S. Mosher and the other mem- 
bers of the Mosher family, who were 
stockholders of the corporation, exe- 
cuted a written instrmment of trust. 

Since January 3, 1919, the corporation 
has not actually paid any money to 
Mosher as rent for the said real estate, 


‘nor has Mosher paid any money to the 


on said note for 
because one obligation exactly 
offsets the other, The corporation has 


corporation as interest 


<*> Prerg 
3,759 


| continued to pay the taxes on said real 
estate. 

The respondent, upon audit of the pe- 
titioner’s income and profits tax return 
for the year 1919, reduced invested cap- 
ital by the amount of $129,322.91, rep- 
resenting appreciation in the value of 
the real egtate hereinbefore mentioned, 
and upon audit of the petitioner’s re- 
turn for the year 1920 he disallowed as 
deductions from gross income the debts 
due the petitioner from R. H. Jones and 
the Simplex Ice Machine Company, which 
were charged off as above set forth. 


No Appreciation of Capital 
Till Sale Is Consummated 

Opinion by Marquette: 

The first question presented for de- 
termination by the record in this pro- 
ceeding is whether the petitioner is en- 
titled to include in invested capital for 
the year 1919, the amount of $129,- 
$22.91, representing the appreciation in 
the value of its real estate which was 
realized’ upon the sale thereof to W. S. 
Mosher under the circumstances _ set 
forth in the findings of fact. 

It is the contention of the petitioner 
that shortly prior to May 1, 1918, it 
made to Mosher, as trustee for the other 
members of the Mosher family, what 

may, for the lack of a better term, be 
called an equitable conveyance of the 

property; that although the formalities 
necessary to convey the legal title were 
not consummated until January 3, 1919, 





the conveyance in reality was made prior 
to May 1, 1918, so as to invest Mosher 
with all the’ essential ownership, and 
that the purchase price became a debt 
due the corporation at that date which 
should be considered in determining sur- 
plus and profits as of December 31, 1918, 
and invested capital for 1919. 

Upon consideration of the record be- 
fore us we are of the opinion that the 
contention of the petitioner can not be 
sustained. 


The minutes of the meeting of the di- 
rectors of the corporatign held on Janu- 
ary 3, 1919, recite that ‘prior to May 1, 
1918, an option had been given to 
Mosher to purchase the real estate in 
question, and the same recital is included 
in the deed conveying the property. 

Without specifically attacking the 
minutes or the deed, the petitioner has 
attempted to show that the recitals 
therein are not accurate and do not re- 
flect what actually took place, they have 
failed to convince us on that point. 

Placing on the testimony the interpre- 
tation most favorable to the petitioner, 
it establishes no more than that, shortly 
prior to May 1, 1918, the stockholders of 
the corporation at an informal meeting 

orally agreed to sell the real estate to 
Mosher as trustees at its book value. 
Even if we were to hold, which we do 
not, the real estate can be conveyed in 
the manner claimed by the petitioner, 
the evidence falls far short of establish- 
ing that any such conveyance was made 
in this case. 


A contract to sell real estate is not a 
conyeyance thereof; it is not self-ex- 
ecuting, and an oral contract could not 
even be enforced. The status of the real 
estate involved herein, and of the several 
parties who were intersted in the trans- 
action with reference to it, was the same 
between the date of the agreement to 
sell and January 3, 1919, as it had been 
before the agreement was made. 

In our opinion there was no convey- 
ance o: the real estate until January 3, 
1919, and the Commissioner, therefore, 
properly excluded the appreciated value 
of the real estate from the petitioner’s 
invested capital for the year 1919. 

The petitioner, however, urges that if 
we hold that no sale of the real estate 
took place in the year 1918, the apprecia- 

‘tion in the value thereof should never- 


Real Estate 


Deduction Allowed 


On Tax for Gift to 
Citizenship League 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Organization Receiving 
Money Is Engaged in 
Educational Work. 


Rose D. ForsBEs, PETITIONER, V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 
or TAx APPEALS, No. 10236. 

The American School Citizenship 
League was held by the Board of Tax 
Appeals herein to have been an associa- 
tion organized and operated exclusively 
for educational purposes, and a contribu- 
tion made thereto in 1921 by the peti- 
tioner was declared to be a proper de- 
duction from gross income. 

Gift of $4,000 Made. 

The text of the findings of fact and 
the opinion of the board follows: 

Findings of Fact—Petitioner ,in the 
year 1921 contributed $4,000 to the 
American School Citizenship League 
which is a voluntary unincorporated as- 
socigtion organized in 1908 by a group 
of individuals. It is an allied organiza- 
tion of the National Educational Agg{o- 
ciation and in 1921 the National Edud- 
tional Association appointed a commit- 
tee to cooperate with the American 
School Citizenship League in carrying 
on its activities. The object of the Amer- 
ican School Citizenship League, as ex- 
pressed in article II of its constitution, 
is “to develop an American citizenship 
which will promote a responsible world 
democracy and a_ real corporation 
among the nations.” Its constitution 
provides officers and a body of 50 or 
more counsellors, such officers constitut- 
ing the board of managers of the league. 
This board elects from its number 10 
persons who, with the president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, constitute the execu- 
tive committee. The board of managers 
meets once a year. Regular meetings 
of the executive committee are held and 
special meetings may be called from 
time to time. The league has a coun- 
sel consisting of approximately one hun- 
dred persons engaged in educational 
work throughout the country. Persons 
who make annual contributions of $25 
or more are enrolled as members of 
the league. Other persons who may 
make a contribution at any time in ex- 
cess of $25 are enrolled as patrons, 
The association has no stockholders. It 
has no income except such as is de- 
rived from public contributions or from 
members and small sums realized from 
its publications. 

The League has branch organizations 
in various states which it designates ag 
State Teachers’ Associations. These 
branch organizations are composed of 
various State Board educational o ye 
and teachers. 

Teachers’ Aid Enlisted. 


In the interest of education and to aid 
teachers throughout the country in the 
more efficient distribution of their duties, 
as such, the League has had prepared by 
its members and officers a number of 
books which have been published by the 
League and are exclusively used in 
schools. An “American Citizenship 
Course in U. S. History” and a “Course 
in “Citizenship and Patriotism” are so 
prepared and published, and used by 
adoption of many States in public schools. 
“The studies included in these volumes 
are an attempt to find materials in 
American history that can be presented 
to the American child in such a way as 
to produce a definite result—a result that 
will be evidenced in a better understand- 
ing of our National life, a truer sense of 
historical value, a keener appreciation of 
our international obligations, and a 
nobler conception of American citizen- 
ship.” 

The American School Citizenship 
League was organized and during the 
year 1921 was operated exclusively for 
educational purposes. No part of the 
net earnings of the League inured to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual. 

Petitioner’s net income for the year 
1921 computed without the benefit of the 
deductions allowed by section 214 (a) 
(11) of the Revenue Act of 1921 
amounted to $62,974.45, The contribu- 
tion of $4,000 by her to the American 
School Citizenship League, together with 
all other charitable contributions made 
by her in the year 1921 totaled less than 
15 per cent of her net income for that 
year. 

Contribution Found Deductible. 

Opinion by Mr. , Littleton—From the 
evidence submitted, the Board is of the 
opinion that the American School Citi- 
zenship League was during the year 1921 
an association organized and operated ex- 
clusively for educational purposes. Ne” 
part of the net earnings of the League 
inured to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual. The contribution of 
$4,000 made by petitioner to this League 
in the year 1921 was therefore a proper 
deduction from her gross income. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 
notice, under Rule 50. 

June 7, 1927, 


‘ 


days’ 
Nae 


theless be included in invested capital 
for 1919, because such appreciation had 
occurred prior to March 1, 1913, and 
was a part of surplus or undivided 
profits as of that date. This contention 
has been effectively answered, adversely 
to the petitioner, by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Labelle Iron Works v. United 
States, 256 U. S. 377, and a further dis- 
cussion of this point will serve, no useful 
purpose. 

With reference tc the debts due to the 
petitioner from R. H. Jones and the Sim- 
plex Ice Machine Company, which it 
claims as a deduction from gross income 
for the year 1920, we are satisfied that 
the debts were worthless in 1920, and 
were proper deductions from gross ‘n- 
come in that year. 

Judgement will be entered for the 
responder+ on 15 days’ notice, und 
Rule 50. " 

June 7, 1927, 
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Chemicals 


- 


‘Opportunities for Manufacturers Abroad Shown 
| In Demand for Products From Foreign Nations 


Automobiles Listed 
In Canadian Wants 


Numerous Requests Received 
From Various Countries for 
Products of Leather. 


Opportunities for both American man- 
ufacturers and agriculturists in the 
world market are listed in the weekly 
compilation of world “wants” issued by 
the Department of Commerce June 11. 
From incubators to grass seed, the de- 
mands abroad for American products is 
shown to be widely diversified, in the 
reports submitted to Washington by 
Government trade envoys stationed 
abroad in the interests of American ex- 
port trade. 

The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 
portunities listed refer to confidential in 
formation regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at the same time 
those releases are mailed to the press. 
To obtain the confidential information it 
is necessary only for American exporters 


to apply to the nearest office of the Bu- ; 


reau, giving the numbers of the inquiry 
or inquiries in which they are interested. 

Information on the many sales open- 
ings included in the list can be had by 
American firms and individuals upon ap- 
plication to any district office of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or chambers of commerce cooperating 
with the Bureau in disseminating foreign 
trade information. ; 

The asterisk indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. The numbers prefixed to the trade 
opportunities listed refer to confidential 
information regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which s mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. To obtain the confi- 
dential information it is necessary only 
for American exporters to apply to the 
nearest office of the Bureau, giving the 
number or numbers of the inquiry or in- 
quiries in which they are interested. 

The list of wants follow: 

Purchasers: Australia—25976, bags, 
waterproof, for fertilizers; 26012, food 
distributing devices for poultry, electric; 
*25976, fertilizers, mixed; 26012, incu- 
baiors and brooders. , 

Belgium—25951, chocolate—wrapping 
machines; 25951, weighing and filling 
machinery, food and chemical. 

Brazil—26008, ovens for gas stoves. 

Canada-——26007, automobile tools, best 
quality; 25968, automobile washing 
plant, cold steam; 25994, automobiles; 
*25947, boxes, wood; *25947, bottling 
machinery; 25974, bottles, corks, and 
labels; 25974, coal, blacksmithing; 25994, 
garage novelties; 26009, household elec- 
trical appliances, especially washing 
machine stampings and parts; 25956, 
sawmil! equipment; *25947, soft drink 
manufacturing machinery; *26007, tools, 
automobile, hand forged. 


Dental Supplies Are 
Sought in Chile 

Chile—25986, dental supplies, such as 
gold, silver, cement, teeth, instruments, 
and furniture. 

China—26006, amplifiers; 26006, chair 
frames, cast iron, 1,000; 26006, motion 
picture projectors; 26006, phonograph 
motors, parts, and records. 

Czechoslovakia—*25980, fiindings for 
shoe leather trade; *25980, leather for 
shoes; *25980, linings, shoe. 

Egypt — *25926f, bacon; 
breakfast foods; *25926f, hams. 

England—25975, leather boot stock- 
ings; 25975, linen boot stockings; 
25916f, oyster shells, crushed; 26002f, 
oil, neat’s-foot, cold test; 25975, paper, 
all kinds; 25975, twines. 

Finland—-25953, galvanized and black 
roofing plate; 25953, pipes, galvanized 
and black. 

France—25921f, canned corn beef; 
25921f, canned roast pork; 25924f, 
grapes, apples, pineapples, and limes, 
fresh. , 

Germany—25997, automobile  acces- 
sories; 25969, automobile novelties; 
25917f, canned miik: 25918f, corn; 
25998, deer skins, red; 25920f, fruit, 
dried; 25927f, grain; 25977, glass, win- 
dow; 25954, hog hair—removing and 
skinning machinery; 25917f, lard; 25002, 
Ipbricating oils; 25977, linoleum; *25992, 
ifidleum material for manufacture; 
*25967, leather goods, trunks, handbags, 
and leather novelties of all kinds; 25962, 
medicines, prepared; *25992, mica pow- 
der; 25962, pharmaceutical and _ toilet 
preparations; 26001, petroleum, white 
and yellow; 259838, pens; 25983, post 
cards; 25977, roofing, asbestos; 25918g, 
seeds, grass and other; 25994, spraying 
apparatus for washing, painting and _pol- 
ishing automobiles; 25977, tiles, wall and 
ceiling; 25983, typewriters; 25977, wall- 
board; 25992, wall paper machinery and 
paper for manufacturing; 25983, fountain 
pens. 

Guatemala—*25941, coffee and sugar 
machinery. 

Italy-—26003, adhesive rubber, white, 
for tire repair; *25999, calf, white and 
colored, sole leather, and fine hides. 

Manchuria—25985, shotguns, ammuni- 
tion, and explosives. 


Cloth Cutting Machines 


Are Needed in Mexico 

Mexico—25952, cloth-cutting machines; 
25981, glass bottles; 25950, salt-evapo- 
rating machinery. 

New Brunswick—*25996, 
accessories. 

Newfoundland—25949, ice cream cone 
manufacturing machinery. 

New Zealand—25928f, canned fruit. 

Poland—-25960, tooth brush making 
machinery; 25060, handles, celluloid and 
bone. 

Portugal—25959, chemical products; 
25959, confectionery-manufacturing ma- 
chinery; 25959, motors, electric; 25959, 
goap:manufacturing machinery; 25959, 
tobacco and cigarette manufacturing ma- 


*25926f, 


automobile 





chinery. 

South Africa—25961, batteries, dry; 
25961, engineering supplies; 25961, min- 
ing machinery and equipment; 25961, 
power plant machinery; 25961, railway 
material; 25961, varnish, insulating. 

Spain—25948, bakery machinery, in- 


cluding dough-molding machines; 25942, | 


knives, marble-cutting, 50 or 60 tons an- 
nually. 


Sweden—25930f, canned fruit; 25930f, | 


meats, smoked and dried. 

Agents: Algeria—25939f, groceries. 

Australia—25991, cotton piece goods: 
25951, furred skins; 25995, machine 
tools; 25591, silk piece goods; 25995, 
tools, small, engineers’; 25995, wood- 
working machinery. 

Austria—25945, chemical plant equip- 
ment; 2598; patent leather; 25958, 
saws, motor, and hand; 25958, novelties; 
25958, bookbinding cloth. 

Belgium—25933f, fish meal; 25982f, 
rice. 

Canada — 25988f, confection ery; 
25938f, grocery specialties. 


Low Price Automobiles 
Are Wanted in China 

China — 25972, automobiles, four cy- 
linders, low price. 

Czechoslovakia — 25988, chinaware; 
25988, jewelry; 25963, pharmaceuticals 
and toilet preparations and materials 
for their manufacture; 25988, 
goods. 

Denmark — 25990, hosiery; 26010, 
household refrigerators, electric; 26010, 
lighting fixtures, electrical; 25695, naval 
stores; 26010, radio sets and parts. 

England—25995, automobile accessor- 
ies and parts; 25978, cordage; 25989, 
drapery and upholstery fabrics; 25989, 
hosiery, silk; 25993, kid, glazed, and 
patent sides; 25989, leather imitation; 
25989, rayon cloth and silk piece goods; 
25978, twines. 

Finland—25953, machine tools; 25975, 
roofing composition. 

France—25937f, butter; 26000, calf 
and kip, smooth and patent, and morocco 
leather; 25937f, edible fats; 25937f, lard; 
25937f, margarine; 25937f,  oleine; 
25937f, tallow. 

Greece—25940f, coffee; 25925f, cotton- 
seed oil, edible; 25925f, flour, hard and 
soft wheat; 25940f, oil, oleo; 25925f, oil, 


Great Britain Buys 
Tools From America 


Increased Importations of Ma- 
chinery Aid Conversion to 
High Production Basis. 


Great Britain is increasing imports of 
high-production machine tools, particu- 
larly for the automotive industry, from 
the United States. according to a review 
just issued by the Industrial Machin- 
ery Division, Department of Commerce. 
Keen competition, however, prevails with 
German manufacturers, the report states. 

The full text follows: 


Imports of machine tools from the 
United States into the United Kingdom 
during 1926 were valued at 455,000 
pounds sterling, as compared with 324,- 
832 pounds in 1913. The gain in im- 
ports of American machine tools was 
largely because of the increased sale of 
high-production machinery, due to the 
adoption of better production methods 
on the part of British industrial com- 
panies. 

This was particularly true of the au- 
tomobile manufacturers, who have been 
modernizing their works and equipping 
them for production on a basis which 
should enable them not only to hold their 
home markets, but also to compete with 
American manufacturers in the colonial 
and other markets abroad. 


In_high-production machines the 
United States holds the lead. For the 
time being the Germans are apparently 
able to undersell both British and Ameri- 
can manufacturers in the simpler types 
of machine tools and are monopolizing 
this part of the market. 


German-Made Tools. 

An investigation of the British mar- 
ket shows that Germany is now making 
simple machine tools such ss_ lathes, 
planers, shapers and even milling ma- 
chines, at prices with which neither Brit- 
ish nor American manufacturers can pos- 
sibly compete. Dealers in American 
tools have practically made it a rule to 
pay for the machinery on arrival and 
carry it in their warehouses until sales 
are made. 

It is significant that during the past 
six years the dealers in American ma- 
chine tools have experienced great diffi- 
culty in disposing of the simpler types 
because of German competition in this 
field—in fact, many of the machine tools 
in this class which were purchased four 
or five years ago are still in stock await- 
ing sale. 

Inspections By British. 

Fortunately for American manufactur- 
ers, neither British nor German makers 
have been able to duplicate their high- 
production machine tools. British in- 
dustry has seen some revolutionary 
changes lately, and the frequent visits 
of British investigators to the United 
States have had at least one great ad- 
vantage for American machine tool man- 
ufacturers, in that these visitors have 
ali returned impressed with the efficiency 
of Amefican methols of production, and 
have strongly advocated the adoption of 
improved methods and the use of more 
efficient machinery by British industrial 
companies. It is, accordingly, in the field 
of high-production machinery that the 
American equipment has the advantage, 
and this will explain why American ma 
chines were sold in 1926 at an average 
price of £232 per ton, as compared with 
£74 per ton for German machines 


textile | 


| dried; 








Clothing Is Sought 


For Men and Women 


Weekly Summary Is Issued by | 


Department of Commerce 
Based on Inquiries. 


oleo; 25940f, rice, 25940f, sugar; 25940f, 
wheat. 

Germany—26004, aprons and clothing, 
especially -vaterproof coats; 25934f, 
canned fruit; 25957, construction and 


| conveying machinery; 25922f, cottonseed 


dake; 25957, dredging machinery; 
26005, druggists’ rubber sundries; 
25935f, flour; 25934f, fruits, 
25934f, hominy feed; 25922f, 
iny; 25943, machine tools novelties, 
especially for the automotive trade; 
25944, machine tools of latest de- 
sign; 25922f, meal, cottunseed, bolted; 
25922f, oat feed; 25923f. oat feed, re- 
ground; 26005, rubber goods; 25°66, 
sulphur; 25946, tools, cabinet makers; 


; 26005, toilet soaps; 26005, toilet prep- 


arations and perfumery; 26004, water- 
proof clothing; 25946, 
machinery; 25957, wa?7l tiles. 
India—26013, sg-vmill machinery; 
25970, automobile xccessories; 25964. 
chemicals, fine; 25964, medicines and 
pharmaceutical preparations. 
Latvia—26011, engines, gasoline: 
26011, household electrical appliances; 
26011, radio sets and parts. 
Sweden—25931f, beans, soya; 25931f, 
cocoa beans; 259386f, fruit, fresh and 
25979, leather goods; 25979, 
leather articles, imitation; 25936f, 
sirups. 
Switzerland — 25971, 
novelties. 
Trinidad—25982, automobile and mo- 
tor cycle accessories; 25982, bicycle ac- 
cessories. 


automobile 


Adverse Wheat Crop 


Is Causing Concern 


Europe Continues Heavy Ab- 
sorption With Small Stock; 
Shipments Large. 


Europe’s heavy absorption of wheat 
continues, but European buyers are con- 
cerned over unfavorable reports from 
the American Northwest and the ad- 
verse seeding conditions in Canada and 
Australia, according to a cablegram 
from H. B. Smith, special representative 
of the Department of Commerce at 
London. 

The full text of the cablegram as just 
made public follows: 

The heavy European absorption of 
wheat continues with small stocks and 
exhausted native supplies everywhere. 
The continued heavy shipments were 
well taken in spite of a. sharp advance 
in prices. Total European wheat ar- 
rivals for the four weeks ended May 28 
are estimated at 62,500,000 bushels 
against 35,000,000 bushels for the same 
period last year. 

Buyers Are Concerned. 

European buyers are gravely con- 
cerned over the unfavorable crop re- 
ports from the American Southwest and 
the adverse seeding conditions in Canada 
and Australia, with prospects of some 
delay in the European wheat harvest, 
and a later than usual movement of new 
United States and Canadian supplies. 
Europe promises to continue to be heav- 
ily dependent upon overseas imports for 
a longer period than usual with the 
heavy absorption of the new domestic 
supplies as soon as available indicated. 
Cereal exports from Germany have been 
prohibited and Germany is now prac- 
tically dependent upon imports for its 
supplies. Under the circumstances there 
is every propsect that the big quantities 
now afloat plus the substantial further 
shipments will be needed. European 
mills did not follow the May advance 
in wheat prices with the corrseponding 
advance in the price of flout and im- 
ported flour is now at a temporary dis- 
advantage. 

The rye market was strong during 
the four weeks under review, with 
Germany as the principal buyer as the 
home supplies were exhausted. The total 
arrivals of rye at European ports during 
May were about 4,000,000 bushels as 
compared with 2,000,000 bushels for the 
same month last year. An increase dur- 
ing May of 5,000,000 bushels on passage 
indicates the extent of the present 
European need. 

Demand for Feedstuff. 

In spite of exceptionally heavy ship- 
ments and a big increase of quantities 
on passage there was a good demand 
for spot and nearby corn, which was 
distinctly the cheapest feedstuff on the 
market. May arrivals amounted to 
14,500,000 bushels against 11,000,000 
bushels during May last year. There was 
an excellent demand in Germany for 
corn as well as for oil cake and other 
feeds with Argentina furnishing prac- 
tically all the corn. The European posi- 
tion in the barley market was strong 
with Russia offering nothing and all of- 
ferings generally lighter. May arrivals 
of barley are estimated at 9,250,000 
bushels as compared with 7,000,000 
bushels for May last year. The market 
for oats was featureless with arrivals 
only about 50 per cent of those last 
year. 

With the exception of Argentina and 
Australia all other freight rates were 
slightly cheaper than at this time last 
year. This quick adjustment from the 
high levels reached during the British 
strike are significant in the face of the 
fact that the total world movement of 


| all grains since August has been almost 


200,000,000 bushels in excess of that for 
the same period last year. 
The European cereal crops are gen- 
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Customs Decisions 


Contracts Awarded 
For Naval Projects 


Largest Award for Nurses 
and Junior Officers’ Quar- 
ters in Philip- 


pines. 

Contracts, aggregating $236,020, have 
been let by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Department of the Navy 
for various public works, it was an- 
nounced orally at the Department 
June 10. 

The largest contract, for $115,000, was 
for the construction of Nurses’ Quarters 
and Junior Officers’ Quarters at the Na- 
val Hospital at Canacao, Philippine 
Islands. A contract for the construc- 


pavement at the Naval Air Station at 
Pensacola, Fla., awarded for the 
a concrete swimming pool at the Naval 


was 


Diego, Calif., for 
$4,475, and for reroofing buildings at the 
Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, IIl., 
for $9,195. 

At the same time it was stated at the 


racks for the submarine crew at the 
Naval Operating Base at Pearl Har- 
bor is now progressing rapidly, and that 


it is expected that the work, for which | 


$725,000 has been made available, will 
be advertised for bids in the near fu- 
ture. 


Electrical Goods Gain 
In Australian Trade 


Expansion Shown in Volume 
of Imports, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The market in Australia for American 
electrical appliances is described by the 
Department of Commerce in a state- 
ment just issued. An outline is given 
of Australia’s electrical development, 
which has been comparatively slow. The 
statement was compiled by Lawrence 
D. Batson of the Electrical Equipment 
Division. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Electric household devices which have 
become so popular in the United States 
have made little headway in Australia. 
This situation is due largely to a lack 
of knowledge of the advantages which 
electricity offers in the performance of 
household tasks. However, there are 
certain other factors which have un- 
doubtedly influenced the sale of electric 
apparatus, such as the uncertainty of the 
electric supply and the higher cost of 
this form of energy. 

About 35 per cent of the homes in 
Australia are wired for electricity. A 
recent tabulation by an American dis- 
tributor indicated that of these wired 
homes 75 per cent had electric irons, 
20 per cent radiators, 7 per cent fans 
and 2 per cent vacuum cleaners. Other 
electric equipment, such as_ toasters, 
grills, stoves, washing machines, etc., 
showed less than 1 per cent each. 

While apartment houses are increas- 
ing in the commonwealth, many of these 
lack the necessary outlets for the at- 
tachment of electric appliances and some 
of them have not even been wired, gas 
being used for lighting and cooking. The 
regulations governing wiring in Aus- 
tralia are very stringent and the cost 
of original equipment deters many 
householders from installing electric de- 
vices. 

Australia is a good potential market 
for heating apparatus of all kinds. Its 
mild climate lends itself to electric heat- 


ing and cooking and the people have | 


ample purchasing power. . Electric re- 
frigerators of the larger types have 
been introduced into butcher shops and 
hotels and are becoming the standard 
form of refrigeration for such classes of 
installation. The small domestic electric 
refrigerator has been introduced and the 
future for this electric item appears 
promising. 

Because of its geographical position 
and characteristics the commonwealth 
is a somewhate peculiar market, and 
these points should be considered in any 
effort to develop this trade. With proper 
selling methods and with the mainte- 
nance of supplies of suitable merchan- 
dise, manufacturers of electrical goods 
may find a very satisfactory and profit- 
able outlet in Australia. 

During the fiscal year 1924-25 the 
total value of electrical goods imported 
into Australia amounted to $30,500,000, 
of which the United States furnished 
$6,827,000. 
over the previous year’s figures. 


erally backward as a result of the cold 
spring in the northern areas and the 
dry weather in Spain, southern Italy and 
the Balkans, but the May rains have 
considerably improved conditions in the 
latter areas. The cool, dry weather in 
Belgium, France and the United King- 
dom continued to somewhat retard the 
crop development in these countries 
while the cold wet weather in Holland, 
Germany, and the Scandinavia States had 
a similar effect, with crops reported to 
be from one to three weeks late. In gen- 
eral the spring cereal and fodder crops 
are suffering more than the winter 
grains, with the exception of frost dam- 
age to the Hungarian rye and to those 
areas where the harvest is pending. 
European crops would generally repsond 
to higher temperatures and warm 
weather during June. On the basis of 
the present condition, however, only a 
good average vield of wheat is indicated 
with a slightly less favorable outJook for 
rye. The corn seeding is progressing 


favorably in the Danube valley and in | 


the Balkans, 


pool at the Naval | firm of Hugo-Stinnes 


| und Oelwerke A. G. (formed by mani- 
| fold and amalgamations in 1924) ceased 


This was a slight increase | 
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Reports to Department of Commerce Detail Growth of 
Organization and Reasons for Mergers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


decided to merge into one company. This 
merger was sequel to the mode of ver- 
tical concern formation during and after 
the inflation period, which had intro- 
duced a new form of industrial organi- 
zation, in contrast to the typical and all- 
powerful pre-war cartel. Through amal- 
gation in 1926 the I. G. acquired for its 
dyestuffs section Farbwerk Mulheim 
vorm A. Leonhardt & Co., a small aniline 


factory at Mulheim. At about the same | 


time it obtained, together with the 
Metallbank, a controlling interest in the 
Lithopone-Sydnicate, through the ac- 
quisition of the A. G. fur Chemische In- 
dustrie Gelsenkirchen-Schalke. 

Takes in Oil Industry. 

Its further expansion in 1926 was 
chiefly in three directions—the oil, rayon, 
and fertilizer industries. Through the 
dissolution of the Stinnes-Konzern the 
combined interests representeed by the 
Reicbeck-Montan 


as a separate entity, the brown-coal 
works again assumed the old name of A. 
Riebeck’sche Montan-Werke after the I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G. had increased 
its share holding to 25 per cent and by 
means of a joint interest agreement had 
taken the company into its combine. By 
the end of 1925, the I. G. had acquired 
minority shares of the Erdoel & Kohlen- 
verwertungs A. G. (Evag), of Berlin. At 
the end of 1926 it was in full control of 
this enterprise, which brought with it 
the Bergin coal-hydrogenation patents, 
and resulted in the feverish activity now 
in progress at the Leunawerke, where 
giant lignite hydrogenation and distilla- 
tions plants are being constructed. It 
also resulted in international connections 
(British and Dutch) interested in pro- 
moting the Bergin  coal-liquefaction 
patents. 

The most important expansion of the I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G. was in the in- 


| terest of its own rayon manufacturing 


and occurred through the amalgamation 
with the Koln-Roitweil in June, 1926. 
The I. G. had already (in the autumn of 
1925), together with the Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff Fabriken I. P. Bemberg, 
founded the Acta G. m. b. H., of Berlin- 
Lichtenberg (participation 50 per cent), 
for the manufacture of rayon. This 
amalgation with the Koln-Rottwell ex- 
tended not only the interests of the I. G. 
in the manufacture of rayon but also 
assured it of a leading position in the 


cellulose lacquer industry. 


| Explosive and Fertilizer 


Concerns Are Absorbed 

At the same time the I. G. concluded 
community of interests with the ex- 
plosives concern which comprised the 
Koln-Rottwell, Dynamit A. G. vorm. Al- 
fred Nobel & Co., the Rheinisch-West- 
falische Sprengstoff' A. G., the Siegener 
Dynamitfabrik, and the Deutschen Zellu- 
loidfabrik in Eilenburg. The British 
Nobel group and American interests, 
which had each invested 7,500,000 marks 
in Koln-Rottwell at the end of 1925, re- 
ceived in exchange shares of I. G. Far- 
beinindustrie. 

Although the I. G.’s air-nitrogen-fixa- 
tion program is confined to its affilia- 
tions, its increased production can be held 
more or less responsible for concentra- 
tion within the local superphosphate in- 
dustry, part of whose production at least 
is destined to enter the I. G.’s new com- 
plete fertilizer mixtures. Chemische 
Fabriken Milch A. G. an Fabrik Chem- 
ischer Produkte Pommerndsdorf, Stettin, 
associated in July, 1926, in the so-called 
“Pommernsdorf-Milch Betriebsgemein- 
schaft G. m. b. H.” 


| Other Notable Combines 


In Chemical Industry 

The combine, Bayerischen Stickstoff 
A. G. Munich-Berlin, comprises in Ger- 
many the Stickstoff Land G. m. b. H., 
Berlin; the Donauwerke A. G. fur Kalk- 
industrie Saale; the Braunschweigschen 
Harzkalkwerke G. m. b. H., Blankeburg; 
the Gessellschaft fur Stimulatron m. b. 
H., Berlin; the Astra Handels A. G., Ber- 
lin; the Mittendeutschen Stickstoffwerke 
A. G., Berlin; and the Bayerischen Stoff- 


| werke A. G., Chorzow, confiscated by 


Poland. 

The Scheidemandel-Konzern, through 
its participation, comprises 18 ¢ompanies 
in Germany and 11 in other countries. 

The period of inflation witnessed the 
formation of large combinations in the 
potash industry. The Wintershall con- 
cern got control of A. G. deutsche Kali- 
werke and of the Ronnenberg group and 
thus acquired about 40 per cent of the 
production quota of the entire potash 
syndicate. Its further efforts to expand 
were blocked by a combination led By 
Salzdetfurth - Aschersleben - Westeregeln 
and the Burbach concern. In September, 
1926, Wintershall subsidiaries, except the 
Alkaliwerk Ronnenberg A. G., were 
centered in the Kali-Industrie A. G. The 
race between leading potash groups was 
finally ended by acquisition by Burbach 
of the Gumpel concern in October, 1926, 
and later by the purchase by Burbach of 
minority shares of the Wintershall con- 
cern. 

The large combine, Chemische Fabrik 
auf Aktien vorm. E. Schering, which de- 
veloped from an apothecary shop known 
as the Grunen Apotheke in the Chaus- 
seestrasse, Berlin, acquired in the year 
1851 by Ernst Schering, today has 13 
affiliations in Germany and eight in 
other countries. This combine is of great 
importance as a producer of pharmaceu- 
tical preparations and chemical products. 

The firm of I. D. Riedel, Berlin, com- 
prises the E. de Haen A. G., the Beh- 
rungswerke A. G., the Riedel & Co., G. 
m. ». H., of Hamburg, the Tetralin G. 
m. b. H., and the Permutit Filter Co., 
of Berlin. 

Developments Recorded 
In Match Industry 

An important development has taken 
place in the German match industry. The 
Swedish Match Trust was represented in 
Germany until 1925 by the Deutsche 





Zundholzfabriken A. G. of Cassel and 
the Allgemeine Zundholzexportzentrale 


G. m. b. H., of Hamburg, as holding com- 
pany. In December, 1925, it founded two 
new German companies—the Norddeut- 


sche Zuendholz A. G., of Berlin, and the 
Sueddeutsche Zuendholz A. G., of Mu- 
nich, each of which took over a number 
of hitherto independent German fac- 
tories. 

The Sueddeutsche Zuendholz A. G. 
entered into a community of interests 
with the most important of the independ- 
ent German firms, the A. G. Union 
Vereinigte Zuendholz & Wichsefabriken, 
Augsburg. At the same time, Deutsche 


Zuendholzfabriken A. G., of Cassel (and 


later of Hamburg), extended its holdings 
and merged other important plants, 
headed by Stahl & Nolke A. G., of 
Cassel. 

The field of operations of the Rutgers- 
Werke A. G. covers mineral-oil, brown- 
coal, pit-coal, and peat roduction: the 
paper industry; road construction; and 
the production of gas and electricity. In 
oil production it has 9 companies; in 
coal, 5; and in the other fields, 2 or 3 
each. 


In the German petroleum industry two | 


important amalgamations occurred on 
October 1, 1925. The two ‘eading firms, 
the Deutsche Erdol A. G. and the Deut- 
sche Petroleum A. G., weakened through 
the loss of their foreign holdings, com- 
bined with Rutgerswerke. The participa- 
tions of both firms in the production of 
petroleum were united in the Depag, 
whose capital was taken over by the Dea 
and the Rutgerswerke. The Dea retains 
its participation in the brown and pit 
coal mines (Graf Bismarck and the 
Magdeburger Bergwerkverein). The Rut- 
gerswerke have interests in chemical 
factories and coal mines in Bavaria and 
Silesia. The sales organizatior. of the 
concern has been concentrated in the 
Olex Deutsche Petroleum Verkaufs- 
Gesellschaft m. b. H., 40 per cent of 
whose capital was taken over by the 
Anglo-Persian. There is thus also a con- 
nection between the German and the 
British petroleum industries. 


Miscellaneous Products 


Handled by Trust , 
The Th. Goldschmidt Kom. Gesell- 
schaft, of Essen, guards the interests of 
Th. Goldschmidt A. G. bei Neufeldt & 
Kuhuke, of Kiel; the Chemischen Fabrik 
Kempen; the Chlorzinnwerk, of Aussig; 
an. American corporation; and the Elek- 
trothermit G. m. b. H., of Berlin. 

The Sunlicht-Mannheim A. G. was re- 
turned to the English soap producers, 
Lever Bros., and the Sprattpatent A. G. 
to the London Spratt Co. Roehm & Haas 
A. G., Darmstadt, and Vereinigte Chemi- 
sche Werke A. G., Berlin-Charlottenburg, 
were refused participation. 

Kokswerke & Chemische Fabriken, 
important in the filed of coke and by- 
products, owing to its Silesian holdings, 
passed its potash holdings in Baden (the 
newly opened high-percentage sylvinite 
deposits) to the Burbach potash concern 
and dissolved its community of interests 
with Saccharinfabrik A. G., vorm. Fahl- 
berg List & Co. At the end of 1926 
Kokswerke acquired a majority interest 
in Comucordia Bergbau A. G. of the 
former Rombacher Huette. Saccharin- 
fabrik, which had to change production 
from saccharin to acids after the war 
and inflation period, acquired in the fall 
of 1926 the remainder of the Vereinigte 
Chemische Fabriken A. G., Zeitz, whose 
superphosphate works offer an outlet 
for sulphuric acid. Zeitz encountered 
difficulties on account of overcapitaliza- 
tion and loss of foreign holdings. 

A former community of interests be- 
tween Chemische Fabrik Kunheim & Co. 
A. G., Berlin, and the Rhenania Verein 
Chemischer Fabriken A. G., Aachen, 
also producing mixed fertilizers, resulted 
in complete fusion in November, 1925. 
A minority of 19.5 per cent shares of 
this combine was passed in. April, 1926, 
to Kaliwerke Neustassfurt-Friedrich- 
shall, an important source of supply of 
potash raw material for mixed fertil- 
izers. The Rhenania-Kunheim Konzern 
has 4 companies in the fertilizer indus- 
try, 2 in the metallurgical industry, 3 
in the chemical industry, and 6 in other 
branches. 

To the large enterprises which may 
be classed as combines belong the fol- 
lowing: Holzverkohlungs Industrie A. 
G., of Konstanz; the Chemische Werke 
vorm. H. u. E. Albert A. G., of Amone- 
burg bei Biebrich (superphosphate, basic 
phosphate slag), and the A. G. Lignose 
of Berlin. 

In the great concentration processes 
which have been followed during the 
last 30 years in the economic life of 
Germany notable gaps were made first 
by the World War and some years later 
by the stabilization crisis. With the 
stabilization of Germany’s currency and 
the reestablishment of its commercial 
relations in world markets the reasons 
for amalgamation, especially as regards 
the chemical industry, were altered. The 
motives were largely those of economy, 
the increase of sales capacities, and the 
division of labor among the various fac- 
tories. Combinations, therefore, were 
chosen which offered the possibility of 
utilizing all the technical advantages of 
the large as well as the smaller and 
more specialized plants. 


’ 


Free Eniry Is Granted 
Fancy Finished Leather 


New York, June 11.—Fancy finished 
leathers are duty free, according to a 
ruling by the United States Customs 
Court sustaining protests of Samstag & 
Hilder Brothers, the Deauville Ornament 
Corporation, the Globe Shipping Com- 
pany and Saks & Company. The collec- 
tor’s assessment at 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem under paragraph 1431 is reversed. 
Free entry is fixed by Judge McClelland 
under paragraph 1606. (Protests Nos. 
121322-G-36240, etc.) 
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Foreign Trade 


Motorcycle Industry 
Declared Dependent 
On Foreign Markets 


Half of Output Shipped 
Abroad, Says Statement of 
Department of 
Commerce. 


The dependence of one branch of the 
American automotive industry, motor- 
cycle production, on the foreign mar- 
ket is indicated by the fact that half 
of the output last year was shipped 
abroad, Australia, Japan, Sweden and 
Germany importing the largest numbers 
of these vehicles, the Automotive Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
reports in a statement June 10. 

The full text follows: 


More than half the motorcycles pro- 
duced in the United States last year 
were sold abroad. The total output in 
| 1926 was in round numbers 42,000 ma- 
chines, of which 22,670 were shipped 
to foreign countries. The significance 
of this figure is most apparent on com- 
paring it with the lower percentage 
which expresses the world’s ration of 
exports to production. Of the 263,240 
motorcycles manufactured during 1925 
by the 12 leading producing countries, 
77,376 or-29 per cent were exported. 
The comparative 1926 figure cannot be 
given as total exports are not available. 


Shown Well Received. 


It is encouraging that American mo- 
torcycles, although encountering in- 
creasd foreign competition in laté years, 
have been well received in the markets 
of the world. With the gradual im- 
provement of road conditions in many 
of the backward countries, and the at- 
tendant creation of new markets and 
expansion of old ones, still further prog- 
ress can be expected. 

Comparison of Figures. 


A comparison of figures of several 
of the European producing countries dis- 
closes that Great Britain, Germany and 
France lead the United States in the 
number of motorcycles produced. Great 
Britain, the home of the motorcycle, is 
of first importance, having produced ap- 
proximately 120,000 of these vehicles 

during each of the last two years. Brit- 
ish motorcycle export figures are not 
available for 1926 but the 46,640 ma- 
chines shipped out during 1925 repre- 
sented 28 per cent of the country’s total 
output. On the other hand, Germany, 
the second largest producing country 
and also the second largest consuming 
country, exported less than 3 per cent 
of its entire motorcycle production. In 
= Germany ranked among the 








first four markets for American motor- 
cycles in 1926, being preceded only by 
Australia, Japan and Sweden, France, 
with an output of 70,000 machines dur- 
ing 1926, showed the greatest increase 
in production over 1925, when it pro- 
duced 25,000 machines. Its last year’s 
exports, however, amounted to only 5,- 


052 vehicles, or 7.2 per cent of its pro- 


duction. 


Trade in Sporting Goods 
Brisk in Central Canada 


A brisk trade in sporting goods and 
recreation equipment in the central 
provinces of Canada is reported by 
Trade Commissioner Lynn W. Meekins, 
Ottawa, according to a statement just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Sales in Western Canada also are 
reported good. Mr. Meekins attributes 
the stimulation in trade to the excep- 
tionally early arrival of mild weather. 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


The report of roller skating, reported 
to be spreading rapidly; the renewed in- 
terest in archery, which is being fostered 
by the formation of clubs; and the in- 
creasing popularity of soft ball are 
among the interesting features of the 
current trade in Toronto. 


A new game known as “Bonarro” is 
being warmly recieved in Ontario, it is 
said, and dealers expect to sell much 
archery equipment as a consequence, 
This game combines the techinque of 
target. practice and hunting and is 
played over a course somewhat similar 
to golf, with bow and arrows instead of 
golf clubs. 


The archery equipment required con- 
sists of one or more bows, arrows of 
various kinds for target practice, dis- 
tance shooting and hunting; bow case, 
quiver, rm guard and other acces- 
sories. 


It is estimated that Toronto will have 
15,000 soft ball players this summer, or 
50 per cent more than last year. The 
Toronto Amateur Soft Ball Association 
has adopted the in-seam ball as its 
standard while the Toronto Industrial 
Association Soft Ball League has decided 
upon the flat-seam cork center soft ball, 
on the part of an employe. 


Production of Steel 
Increasing in Mexico 


An increase in the iron and steel pro- 
duction of Mexico is noted for last year 
in a report received in the Department 
of Commerce from the American consul 
at Mexico City, Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 

The full text follows: 

During 1926 a total of 49,372 tons of 
pig iron, 900 tons of steel castings, 5,978 
tons of bolts and nuts, 16,178 tons of 
structural steel, 14,000 tons of rails, 
31,434 tons of commercial bars, and 4,889 
tons of special alloy steel for use in ore 
mills were manufactured in Mexico—a 
production considerably greater than 
that accomplished in 1925. Production 
and trade during the first part of the 
year were quite encouraging, but failed 
to continue to be so over the latter 
months—the trade in some sections bee 
ing very dull. Ferromanganese is now 
being produced at Monterey for the firs® 

| time in the history of Mexico, 
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Patents 


Claims for Rheostat 


aa 


Improved in Degree 


; _ Oaly Over Prior Art 


Bt 


Exayniners-in-Chief Find 
Critical Relation Does Not 
Exist Between Elements 
of Invention. 


‘APPLICATION OF GUSTAV O. WILMS, FIRST 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Patent 1631111 for pressure rheostat 

Was granted to Wilms May 31, 1927, on 

application filed July 13, 1922. 
Edwin B. H. Tower, Jr., for applicant. 
Claims for a rheostat that specified 

only differences of degree over earlier 
art, were denied to applicant, in the 
absence of any showing of a critical re- | 
lationship. The full text of the opinion 
by First Assistant Commissioner Kin- 
nan, follows: 

The applicant has appealed from the | 
decision of the examiners-in-chief, af- 
firming that of the primary examiner, 
denying patentability to claims 1 to 16, 
18, 22 and 24. 

The applicant states claims 4, 7 and | 
14 are typical and they are as follows: 

“4, A rheostat, comprising in combi- | 
nation, a holder, a comprising resistor, | 
a spring arranged therewith for apply- | 
ing pressure thereto, and a, fine pitch | 
screw for pressing said resister and 
spring together between said holder and 
said screw to compress the same simul- 
taneously and thereby vary the resist- | 
ance of said resistor. | 

“7, A rheostat, comprising in combi- 
nation, a compressible resistor, a fine 
pitch screw, and a spring interposed be- | 
tween said screw and said resistor and | 
having its tension varied by said screw 
to vary the pressure of said resistor. | 

“14. A rheostat, comprising in com- 
bination, two compressible resistors, re- 
silient means for compressing said re- | 
sistors, and a single screw for varying 
the tension of said springs.” ! 

The references relied upon are: Sigs- | 
bee et al., 477708, June 28, 1892; Brad- | 
ley, 1464025, August 7, 1923; Knopp, | 
1345015, June 29, 1920; Thomson, 910- | 
743, January 26. 1909; Bradley, 1191- | 
273, July 18, 1926. 

Three Elements Disclosed. 

As stated by applicant in his brief | 
“the rheostat disclosed in the applica- 
tion has three fundamental elements—a 
carbon disk resistor. a spring to control | 
the pressure upon the resistance, and a | 
screw to deflect the spring and vary its 
tension.” | 

Thé applicant further states “the 
prior art rheostat upon which the inven- | 
tion is an improvement comprises a car- 
bon disk resistor, a screw, and a high | 
tension spring interposed between the 
resistor and the screw.” 

A comparison of these two statements 
of the applicant discloses that the claims 
differ from what applicant himself states 
constitutes the prior art solely in reciting 
that the screw is “a fine pitch screw.” | 
It will be evident that the terms of the | 
claims do not define in any other way 
from what the applicant states consti- 
tutes this prior art. 

The applicant has alleged that the 
spring employed in his construction is a 
low tension spring having a substantial 
deflection with the application of a low 
pressure. There is a further statement | 
that the spring controls the way the re- 
sistance varies and makes it feasible to 
obtain a gradual variation in resistance 
through a wide range. 

A distinction is sought to be brought 
out between the applicant’s resistor and’! 
those of the prior art by stating that in 
the latter fhe resistor, rather than the 
spring, controls the way in which the 
resistance varies and that in such prior 
devices the resistance can be varied only | 
within a very low range. 

Claims Are But Minor Details. 

The device is, further, stated to be | 
small, the resistors relatively short and | 
of few disks, and the device is alleged | 
to have gone into considerable public 
use. Obviously, however, none of these 
features are recited in any of the claims 
and the holding of the examiners-in- 
chief that they constitute minor details 
in any event is believed to be correct. 

The patent to Si al. discloses 
a resistor which appears to be of about 
the same length as that of the applicant 
and there is present a spring indicated 
at J as well as an elastic pad H. Both 
of these parts, the spring J and elastic 
pad H, are acted upon by the screw EF, | 
the pitch of which is fine as compared | 
with many other screws and. as is the 
screw employed by applicant, is coarse 
as compared with still other screws, for 
instance, the fine screws in 
watch movements or very 
measuring instruments. 

Terms Merely Relative. 

It is evident the terms “fine pitch 
screw” are merely relative and do not 
define any structure not present in this 
reference Sigsbee et al. 





sbee et 


accurate 


The patent io Thomson, Fig. 8, that to | 
Knopp, as well as that to Bradley, No. | 


1191278, disclose the combination of the 
resistor, the adjusting screw for varying 
the pressure upon the resistor and the 
intervening spring. The spring is, pre- 
sumably, given such tension as the par- 
ticular purposes had in view require. 

The applicant’s contention that the 
springs of the prior art have a mate- 
rially higher tension than that employed 
in his device is not supported by the 
specifications of such patents. As above 
noted, however, the claims here under 
consideration contain no limitation as to 
this feature. 

Claims Unduly Multiplied. 

There seems to be nothing patentable 
in any of the claims over what the ap- 
plicant states in his brief and the refer- 
ences clearly disclose to be old. There 
appears to be nothing disclosed upon 
which to rest a claim that there is any 
critical relation discovered by the ap- 
plicant between the tension of the spring, 
the shortness of the resistor and the 
pitch of the screw, which produces any 
unusual and unexpected result. It would 
seem the success of the device rests 
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Pencils 


Additional Fees Allowed Attorneys Found 


Excessive in Appeal of Insurance Case 


Amounted to Abuse of Trial Judge’s Discretion, Declares 
, Circuit Court of Appeals. 


BUSINESS MEN’s ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF IN Error, V. 
Vi0oLA CAMPBELL, No. 7518; CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 
A State statute in this case required 

that allowances for attorneys’ fees 

should be taxed as costs. The court held, 
in error to the District Court for the 

District of Nebraska, that such allow- 

ance should be sustained in the United 

States courts. 

The case also involved the matter of 
the discretion of the trial court in the 
allowance of attorneys’ fees in actions 
on policies of insurance. 

Solon T. Gilmore (T. F. Hamer and 
John Gilmore on the brief) for plaintiff 
in error. W. A. Prince (Harold A. 
Prince, Fred A. Nye, M. H. Worlock and 
Barlow Nye on the brief) for defendant 
in error. 

Before Stone 
Circuit Judges, 
Judge. 


Valkenburgh, 
District 


Van 
Trieber, 


and 
and 


This is the second time this cause is 
before us on a writ of error. On the 
former hearing the cause was reversed. 
6 Fed. (2d) 540. 


and need not be again stated. 


rected verdict, the court sustaining that 
of the plaintiff. 
It is too well settled to require cita- 


| tions of authorities that, if both parties 


to the action request, at the conclusion 
of all the evidence, a directed verdict, and 
no other requests are made, the direction 
of a verdict is equivalent to a verdict of 
a jury. 


| Ruling of Trial Judge 
| Held to Be Conclusive 


At the former hearing this court held ! 
that, one “supervising a business, neces- | 


sarily excluded the doing of any manual 
labor, and whether the assured was at 


the time engaged in active duties not | 
a . eos . = | Orleans’ vy. 
fairly included in supervising his busi- | 


ness was a question of fact, to be estab- 
by evidence and determined by 
the jury.” This is the !aw of the case. 
The evidence was conflicting and would 
have warranted, if submitted to the jury, 
a verdict for the plaintiff. Each of the 
parties having requested a directed ver- 


dict, the ruling of the trial judge is con- | 


clusive in this court. 
The court allowed an attorney’s fee of 
in 


against the defendant, 


and an exception saved. 
It is contended on behalf of the de- 


fendant that as the statute of the state | 
requires this allowance to be taxed as | 
| costs, it is unenforceable 
the United States. as Congress provided : 


in a court of 


for costs in that Court. and none other 
can be taxed in a Court of the United 
States. 


In our opinion this applies only to or- | 


dinary costs, and not to allowances for 
services provided by state 
statutes in certain actions. Similar stat- 


utes of states have been uniformly sus- | 
| tained by the courts of the United States. | 


Fidelity Mutual Life Association v. Met- 
tler, 185 U. S. 
v. Lewis, 187 U.S. 
Ins. Co. v. Fisher, 188 U. S. 726; Farmers 


| & Merchants Ins. Co. v. Dabney, 189 U. 
Indemnity Co. v. | 
| except $20, the fee allowed by the Fed- 


S. 301, 304; Globe 
Sulpho-Saline Bath Co., 299 Fed. 219 
(CCA 8) certiorari denied 266 U. S. 606; 
Fire Ins. Co. v. Wilson & 
Toomer Fert. Co., 4 Fed. (2d) 835, 838 
(CCA 5). 


State Statute Upheld 
In Earlier Case 


this state of Nebraska was upheld by 
Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. v. 
Larabee, 234 U. S. 459, relied on by 
counsel for plaintiff in error, is inappli- 
cable to the issue in the case at bar. 
In that case .the Supreme Court 
Kansas awarded to the plaintiff an al- 
lowance for 
in the Supreme Court 
United States. to which court 
had been removed by writ of error, in 
addition to the fee allowed for services 
in the State The court in 
versing this allowance held: 


of 


services ren- 
of the 
the cause 


to attorneys 


dered 


courts. re- 

“It seems superfluous to put the ques- 
tion since its very statement conveys of 
For how 


constitutional system of govern- 
ment, can it be possibly assumed that, a 
statute could be made operative 
of the United 
States, to the disregard of its settled 


/ rules of procedure and of the principles 
| which had guided its conduct from the 


beginning, directly sustained by express 
rule adopted under the sanction of Con- 
gress?” (p, 471.) 

The lawmakers in enacting this statute 


evidently intended to meet the ruling in | 
| Railway Co. v. Ellis, 165 U. S. 150, where 


the imposition of an attorney’s fee on 
unsuccessful defendant was held 
void, as being a penalty and was dis- 
tinguished in the Mettler case. 

The statute was clearly intended 
prevent Insurance Companies 


to 


and the delays incident to 
case, it was provided that, the attorney’s 


largely upon the careful and generally 
efficient workmanship employed. 

The claims are unduly multiplied, 
there being no room, with this well de- 


veloped prior art, for such a large num- | 


ber of claims all reciting in one way or 
another the same three elements—the 
carbon resistor, the spring, and the 
screw. Ever if some of them weve pat- 
entable. not all should be allowed. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed, 


The full text of the opinion, by | 
| Judge Trieber, follows: 


The issues involved are | 
set out fully in the opinion in that case | 
On the | 
second trial both parties requested a di- | 


| ances 


| not exceeding $49,250. 
| by the trial court were for $119,000. 

In Missouri Pacific R. R. v. C. E. Fer- | 
| guson 


| should be allowed. 


308; Iowa Life Ins. Co. | 
335, 355; Home Life | 


| order to correct that error. 


‘ . | etxra allowance is allowing t for ar 
In the Globe Indemnity case, supra, | ee ae g them for an 


refusing | 
payment of losses on frivolous grounds, | 
litigation. | 
Evidently to avoid the ruling in the Ellis | 


allowance be taxed as costs, instead of 
having it declared a penalty. 

In construing statutes it is the duty 
of the courts to give effect to the intent 
of the lawmakers. As held in Stewart 
v. Kahn, 78 U. S. 493, 504: “A case 
may be within the meaning of a statute 
and not within its letter, and within its 
letter and not within its meaning.” Holy 
Trinity Church v. United States, 143 U. 
S. 457; Ozawa v. United States, 260 U. 
S. 178; Clark v. Mechanics American 
Bank, 282 Fed. 589, 591 (CCA 8). It is 
beyond question that this act was not 
intended to make such alowances ordi- 
nary costs, as are fees of court officers 
or attorney’s docket fees. Such allow- 
ances are made to the plaintiff and not 
to the counsel. Stuart v.. Boulevare, 133 
rv. S. 78 
The objection is without merit. 


Allowances Found 


To Be Excessive 

The allowance of $1,500 as the at- 
torney’s compensation is excessive. 

An appellate court will not ordinarily 
| substitute its judgment for that of the 
| trial court. But when that court falls 
into error, and makes an unreasonable 
allowance, it amounts to an abuse of dis- 
cretion, and appropriate relief must be 
granted. Newton v. Consolidated Gas 
Co., 259 U. S. 101, 105. In that case no 
appeal had been taken from the order 





| touching the matter of compensation to 


the special masters. The Supreme Court, 
of its own motion, considered the allow- 
excessive, and an abuse of dis- 
cretion, and reversed the case on that 
point, with directions to fix the same at 
The alolwances 


235 


Sawmill Co., Fed. 474, this 
court reversed the court below, for hav- 
ing allowed an excessive attorney’s fee, 


in an action to enforce a reparation or- 


; der made by the Interstate Commerce 


See 
Malone, 


Commission. also City of New 

12 Fed. (2d) 17 
(CCA 5). 

The record shows the following pro- 
ceedings in the court below: 

“The court: Well now, there is the 
matter of attorney’s fees in this case. 
The statute provides that attorneys’ fees 
Was there a fee al- 
lowed on the former trial? 

“Mr. Prince: There was a $500 fee 
allowed before, the court knows the ex- 


| $1,500 to be taxed as a part of the costs | tensive amount of work that has been 
‘72. have a thousand dollars. 


done in this case. I think we should 
“The court: You mean a thousand 
dollars in addition to what has already 
ben allowed? 
“Mr. Prince: Yes. 


Objection Made 


To Allowance 

“Mr. Gilmore: We object to the al- 
lowance of any attorney fee except that 
fixed by the United States statutes, 
which, I believe, is $20. Our point is 
that the allowance of any other fee in 
this case was heard before you allowed 


| statute which is, and has been construed 
| by the Supreme Court of Nebraska to 


be, a statute fixing the costs; that the 
costs fixed by the Nebraska statute do 
not apply in the Federal courts. 

“The Court: Well, the court will make 
an allowance in this case of $1,500 for 
attorneys’ fees, and allow an exception. 

“Mr. Gilmore: We save an exception 
to the court allowing any attorneys’ fees 


eral statute. I would like to say one 
thing more about this allowance. When 


| this case was heard befoer you allowed 
| $500. Through no fault of the defendant 
| there was an erfor in the trial of that 


case, and the case had to be appealed in 
Now, ary 


error that they made in the process of 
their procedure, and penalizes ws be- 
cause they were fallible in the prosecu- 
| tion of their case, and no 
should be made in this case except an 
allowance for the trial at this time. When 
the plaintiff himself has led the court 
then to bring us back here 


Into crror, 


and make us pay for the former trial and | 


the appeal and for this trial, when the 
trial should have been sufficient, I 
submit to Your Honor, is making rather 
excessive allowance 
ant to pay.” 

The amount sued for was $5,000. The 
judgment at the first trial was reversed 
by this court. Defendant is certainly 
not liable for the unsuccessful result of 
plaintiff in that trial or this court. 

The fee allowed by the trial judge at 
that time was $500. Why there should 
again be an allowance of the $500 for 
| that trial, when the judgment was re- 

versed and $1,000 additional for trying 

rm successfully the second time, is hard 
; to understand, especially as the allow- 
ance was for $500 more than the attor- 
| ney thought he was entitled to. The al- 
lowance is so exorbitant as to indicate 
that the court’s discretion was not 
properly exer¢tised. 
First Allowance 
Upheld As Fair 

The $500 fee allowed at the first trial 
was a fair compensation for the recovery 
of a judgment in an action to recover 
$5,000. As the judgment now before us 
for review, required no greater time or 
ability, in fact less, as this court had 
settled the law of the case, we are of 
the opinion a fee of $500 is a fair allow- 
| ance, and all that should have been al- 

lowed. 

Statutes providing for an attorney’s 
| fee contemplate a reasonable fee, and 
| not a speculative or contingent fee based 
| 


one 


an 


on the uncertainty of the result of the 
litigation. Merchants Fire Ins. Co. v. 
McAdams, 88 Ark. 550, 124 S. W. 764. 
| A fee equal to 30 per cent of the amount 
involved in an action of this nature is 
an unreasonable allowance. 
| In Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Owen, 111 
Ark. 554, 164 8S. W. 720, an allowance 
§ of $2,000 as attorney’s fee in an action 


allowance |! 


for this defend- | 


Jai 


Attorney's Fees 


|Failure to Create 


New Function Bars 
Patent Injunction 


Court Sees No Infringement 
in Suit Involving Manu- | 

facture of Mechanical 
Pencils. | 


SAMUEL KANNER, PLAINTIFF, V. THE 
Espey Co., ET AL, Equity 2994; Dis- 
trict Court, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
New York. 

Motion for a preliminary injunction 
restraining alleged infringement of pat- 
ent 1592502 for lead pencil denied. 

George L. Wheelock for plaintiff. 
Frederick P. Randolph for defendants. 

The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Campbell is as follows: 

This is a motion for a preliminary in- 
junction in a patent suit. 

The patent in question is No. 1592502, 
for Lead Pencil, issued to Abraham Pol- 
lak, assignor to Samuel Kanner, dated 
July 13, 1926. 


The defendant The Espey Corporation, 
Inc., is controlled and is in effect owned 
by the defendant Abraham Pollak and as 
the patent was granted directly to the 
plaintiff as the assignee of the defendant 
Abraham Pollak, the validity of the 
patent cannot be attacked in this action. 
(Peele Co. v. Rashkin, 222 Fed. 293, C. 
GC. Asp, 

Patent Not Adjudicated. 

The patent has not been adjudicated, 
but as there is no issue present the is- 
suing of a preliminary injunction if I 
was convineced that there was no sub- 
stantial question of infringement. (Lam- 
bert Snyder Vibrator Co. v. Marvel Vi- 
brator Co., 138 Fed. 82, Palmer v. Wil- 
cox Mfg. Co., 141 Fed. 378, Boyce v. 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
tion, 220 Fed. 118.). 

The defendants, while estopped from 
raising the question af invalidity, still 
have the right to refer to the prior art 
to show the real scope of the claims. 
(Westinghouse Co. v. Formica Co., 266°} 
U. S. 342.). 

This is not a trial but a motion for 
a preliminary injunction on an unadju- 
dicated patent, and I do not think this 
court is called upon to go into a con- 
sideration of the prior art to the same 
extent as on a trial. 

I am more impressed by the affidavit | 
of the defendants’ expert than I am by 
that of the plaintiff’s expert, and I am 
not convinced that the defendants’ de- 
vice represents merely a reversal of 
mechanism of the patent in suit, creat- 
ing no new function and no change*in 
the essential mode of operation, ad af- 
fectig no departure from the invention. 

Sees No Infringement. 

I have examined the patent and the | 
alleged infringement device, and it ap- 
pears to me from the evidence submitted 
on this motion, whatever it might be 
possible to show on the trial, that I can- 
not say that the defendants’ device in- 
fringes the patent in suit. 

I do not find the tubular collet 30 of 
the patent in suit, nor a mechanical 
equivalent thereof, in defendants’ device. 

I do not find the spring arms 45 of 
the patent in suit, nor a mechanical 
equivalent thereof, in defendants’ device; 
on the contrary the defendanis’ device 
has independent jaws instead of spring | 
arms formed from a single tube. 

There are also differences of opera- | 
tion, but inasmuch as I do not find in 
defendants’ device two of the essential 
elements of the patent in suit, nor me- 
chanical equivalent thereof, that seems | 
to me sufficient ground for a denial of | 
this motion. 

Motion denied. 

April 28, 1927. 





on a policy for $10,000 was held exces- 
sive and reduced to $1,000.. In Mary- 
land Casualty Company v. Maloney, 119 
Ark. 4384, 178 S. W. 387, an allowance 
of an attorney’s fee of $2,000 in an 
action on a policy for $5,000 was reduced 
to $500. 

Unles the plaintiff will within 30 days 
from the filing of this opinion enter a 
remittitur of $1,000 on the fee allowed 
counsel for plaintiff. the cause will be 
reversed with directions to grant a new 
trial. If the remitiitur is filed the cause 
will be affirmed for the amount of the 
judgment, less the $1,000 remitted. Each 
party to pay one-half of costs of this 
court. 


March 22, 1927. 


Patent Suits Filea 


NOTICE in filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. é 





LL 
(Notices under sec. ive, R. S., 
Feb. 15, 1922.) 

782496, N. P. Fenner, Jr., Water column, 
818968, E. E. Johnson, Railway water 
column, appeal filed May 17, 1926, 7th Cir., 
Doc. 3776-3782, Fairbanks Morse & Co. et 
al. v. American Valve & Meter Co. et al. 
Decre reversed, Apri] 13, 1927. 

818968. (See 782491; 

954185, 1051840, H. I). Hibbard, Method of 
making manganese steel, 954188, 1117384, 
H. M. Howe, Same, filed Mar. 31, 1927, D. 
C. N. D. Ill. (E. Div.), Doe. 7009, Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co. v. Pettibone 
Mulliken Co. 

954188. (See 95-4185.) 

954290, 954291, 1201048, 1377249, W. C. 
Huebner, Photographie printing appara- 
tus, 1222766, Same, Light controlling mech- 
anism for photog: lic apparatus, 1291597, 
Same, Apparatus for positioning the print- 
ing plates on the plate holders of photo- 
graphic printing apparatus, 1413406, Same 


as amended 


' Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co. v. 


| machine, 


| Sons Co. v. 
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YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pdsted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately ? 
usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 

PPEAL AND ERROR: Motions for New Trial: Writ of Error—To save the 


right to sue out a writ of error and to exfend the time therefor beyond 
the period of three months, the motion for a new trial must not only be made 
during the term, but it must be made during the three months next after 
entry of judgment and before the judgment becomes immune to a writ of 
error.—Chicago, ‘Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. v. Leverentz, etc. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1057, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


by 5 inches, 


(CouRTS: United States Courts: Costs: State Statute: Attorneys’ Fees.— 

4 Where State statute requires allowance for attorneys’ fees to be taxed as 
costs, held: Such allowance will be sustained in United States courts—Business 
Men’s Assurance Co. v. Campbell (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1056, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


NSURANCE: Attorney’s Fees: Discretion of Trial Court.—Where in action 
on insurance policy for $5,000 trial court gave judgment for plaintiff and 
allowed attorney fee of $500, which judgment was reversed, and, on second 
triai, court allowed fee of $1,500, held: Discretion not properly exercised.— 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. v. Campbell (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Cir- 
cuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1056, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


Trade Marks and Patents 


(TRADE MARKS: Patent Office: Procedure: Related Cases Considered To- 

gether.— Where oppositions are quite closely related and decision upon one 
will have considerable bearing upon, even if not determinative of, the others, 
it is deemed better procedure to adjudicate all cases after review of all testi- 
mony. Decision of Examiner of Interferences granting motion to dismiss 
reversed and Examiner directed to set case with companion interferences.— 
B. F. Goodrich Co. v. Kenilworth Mfg. Co. (Decision, Commissioner of Patents.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1056, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Infringement: Preliminary Injunction—In applying for pre- 

liminary injunction, court was more impressed by defendant’s expert and 
not convinced that defendant’s device represented merely a reversal of mechan- 
ism of patent in suit, creating no new function and no change in the essential 
mode of operation, and effecting no departure from the invention; motion for 
injunction therefore denied.—Kanner v. The Espey Co. et al. (District Court, 
Eastern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1056, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Infringement: Preliminary Injanction.—Where defendants, being 
assignees of the invention are estopped from raising question of invalidity, 
they still have right to refer to prior art to show real scope of claims.— 
Kanner v. The Espey Co. et al. (District Court, Eastern District of New York.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1056, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 
‘ 


DATENTS: Infringement: Equivalent: Link and Slotted Connection.—In a 

valve spring lifter, defendant’s link performed same service and produced 
same result in substantially same way as patentee’s slotted connection, hence 
it was equivalent and constituted infringement.—Kulp v. Bridgeport Hard- 
ware Mfg. Co. (District Court, District of Connecticut.)—Yearly Index Page 
1057, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


PATENTS: Invention: Art Cited in Office Prosecution.—Patent for valve 

spring lifter had been granted by Patent Office after consideration of cer- 
tain patents, and no error having been pointed out on part of Office as would 
render claims invalid in view of these references, the claims cannot be held 
invalid over the references.—Kulp v. Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Co. (District 
Court, District of Connecticut.)—Yearly Index Page 1057, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


PATENTS: Invention: Lack of Anticipatory Suggestion—When prior art 

discloses construction which might be modified to make patented device, but 
has nowhere a suggestion that the modification should be made or how to 
make it, the patent is not anticipated—Kulp v. Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. 
Co. (District Court, District of Connecticut.)—Yearly Index Page 1057, Col. 
1 (Volume II.) 


PATENTS: Nonanalogous Art: Valve Spring Lifter: Glove Stretcher.— 

Patent on valve spring lifter is not in¥alidated by earlier patent on glove 
stretcher, the rats being widely different and nonanalogous, and the devices in- 
tended to operate differently.—Kuly v. Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Co. (District 
Court, District of Connecticut.)—Yearly Index Page 1057, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Claims: Indefinite Terms: “Fine.”—Claims that purport to define 

over prior art by the expression “fine pitch screw” should be refused; the 
prior art showed a structure such as claimed including a screw “fine” as 
compared with some other screws and coarse as compared with still others.— 
Wilms, Ex parte (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index 
Page 1056, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Noninventive: Difference in Degree.—A rheostat differing over 

prior art in dimensions of parts is not patentable, “when there is nothing 
disclosed upon which to rest a claim that there is any critical relation between 
tension of a spring, shortness of resister, and pitch of serew.—Wilms, Ex 
parte (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1056, 
Col. 1 (Volume II.) 

ATENTS: Noninfringement: Shank Stiffener for Shoes.—Patents to Delbon 

874884 and 874396 for shank stiffeners for shoes, being narrowly limited 
by prior art, were held not infringed, and plaintiff’s complaint dismissed.— 
William Lane, Inc. v. Selby Shoe Co. and others. (District Court Southern Dis- 
trict of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1057, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 
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Holder for photographich printing plates, | al. v. The Bassick Mfg. Co, Decree affirmed, 
filed April 2, 1929, D. C., N. D. Hi. cE, | April 25, 1927. 
Div.), Doc. 7011, Huebner-Bleistein Patents 15 4 
Co. y. Regenesteiner Corp. Doc. 7012, oe 
Walton «& i ‘ ‘ 
. 1415406. (See 954290.) 
, A. Kyle, Glove, 1533395, Elsey, 

Zwick & Lawson, Same, appeal filed April 
26, 1927, 7th Cir., Doe. 3908, The Elzwilaw 
Co. et al. v. Knoxville Glove Co. 

1475890. (See 1807753.) 

1591707. W. H. Harrington, 
plug receptacle, 1591772, 1591773, A. A; 
Nero, Same, filed May 3, 1927, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doe. E 41-265, The Arrow Electric 
Co. v. L. Hirschberg et al. (Grand Brass 
& Electrical Supply Co.). Doc. E 41-266, 
The Arrow Electric Co. v. J. I. Rodale et al. 
(Rodale Mfg. Co.) 

1591772, 1591773. 

Des. 72164, Des. 


Doe. Heubner-Bleisten 


R. Donnelley & Sons Co. | 


Spencer Co. 7013, 
Patents Co. v. R. 

954291. (See 

956135, T. E. 
993099, G. F. 
block, 10282638, 
nection block, 


connection 
meter con- 


Palmer, Meter 
Same, Case for 
1036317, Same, Casing, ap- 
peal filed Nov. 28, 1926, 2d Cir., Doc. 9440, 
Metropolitan Device Corp. v. Williamburgh 
Electric Supply Co. = 

993099. (See 956135.) 

1027570, J. R. Sheldon, Comforter filling 
1370411, Contrado, Swanson & 
Schwartz, Mattress filling machine, filed 
April 5, 1927, D. C., N. D. N. Y., Doc. 1019, 
Triangle Kapok Machine Corp. v. Utica Na- 
tional Mattress Co., Inc. 

1028268, 1036317, (See 956155.) 

1050441, R. A. Fessenden, Electric signal- 
ing apparatus 1050728, Same, Method of 
signaling, 1113149, E, H. Armstrong, Wire- 
les receiving system, 1239852, F. K. Vree- 
land, Receiver of electrical impulses, 
1245166, Same, Method of transmitting and 
receiving high frequency signal impulses, 
filed May 5, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 
11-270, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
et al. v. Neston Radio Co., Inc. 

1050728. (See 1050441.) 

1051840. (See 954185.)) 

1054130, M. A. McKee, Printing plate 
shaving machine, 1077621, Same, Treatment | 
of printing plates, appeal filed April 15, 
1927, ith Cir., Doc. 3896, C. B. Cottrell & 
Claybourn Process Corp. 

(See 1054130.) 

1113149. (See 1050441.) 

1117384. (See 954185.) 

1183875, R V. 
cuit, 1334118, C. W. Rice, System for am- 
plification of small currents, appeal filed 
Sept. 25, 1926, 2d Cir., Doe. 9370, Radio 
Corp. of America et al. Twentieth Century 
Radio Corp. Decree reversed (notice dated 
May 2, 1927.) 

1201048, 1222766. (See 954290.) 

1289852, 1245166. (See. 1050441.) 

1291897. (See 954290.) 

1305361, C. J. Holslag, Electrie are weld- 
ing, cutting and repairing, Re. 16012, Same, 
Alternating current welding transformer, 
filed April 8, 1927, D. C. N. J., Doc. E. 2543, | 
Electric Are Cutting & Welding Co. v. 
Leonard Sheet Metal Works. 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap 
paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 
1475980, O. Kerk, Lubricating apparatus. ap- 
peal filed Sept. 13, 1926, 7th Cir., Doe. 
3823, The Larkin Automotive Parts Co. et 
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Related Oppositions 
Over Trade Marks 
Considered Together 


Ruling on Procedure Is Made 
by First Assistant Com- 
missioner of 
Patents. 


B. F. Goopricn Co. v. KENILWoRTH 
M(NUFACTURING CO., OPPOSITION No. 
7684; DECISION, COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 


Oppositions which were closely related 


“were considered together in this case. 


Pierson, Eakin and Avery for Good 
rich Co.; Briesen and Schrenk for Kenil- 
worth Manufacturing Co. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Kirst Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
is as follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the opposer. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., of the decision of the examiner of 
trade mark interferences, dismissing the 
opposition. 

The trade mark sought to be regis- 
tered by the applicant, Kenilworth Manu- 
facturing Co., Ine., consists of the nota- 
tion “Zip-Midy,” with the name “Kenil- 
worth” in smaller type across the nota- 
tion. The mark is used upon wearing ap- 
parel for men, women and _ children, 
namely, middies and sport shirts, made 
of knitted and textile fabrics. 

Basis Cited for Opposition. 

The opposer claims adoption and use 
of the notation “Zipper” as a trade mark 
for boots or rubber and fabric, more 
especially overshoes made of rubber fab- 
ric, from a date prior to the date of 
adoption and use alleged by the appli- 
cant company of the latter’s mark. The 
opposer alleges ownership of registra- 
tion No. 197090, issued April 8, 1925, of 
the mark ‘‘Zipper.” 

The examiner of trade mark interfer- 
ences dismissed the opposition on the 
ground that the goods upon which the 
parties use their respective marks do not 
belong to the same class and do not 
possess the same descriptive properties 
within the meaning of the confusion in 
trade clause or Sec. 5 of the Trade Mark 
Act of February 20,-1905. ; 

It appears this opposition is one of 
three involving the same trade mark 
of the opposer and, in addition to the 
above, the notations “Zip-Over” and “Zip- 
Knick,” the latter notations being also 
claimed by the applicant in the instant 
proceding. It appears testimony was 
taken in opposition No. 7326 in connec- 
tion with the notation “Zip-Knick” and 
that case is awaiting decision by the ex- 
aminer of interferences, the hearing hav- 
ing been set for June 8, 1927. 

At the hearing in the instant case, 
counsel for both parties agreed that the 
testimony in the “Zip-Knick” case would, 
if the instant motion were dismissed, be \ 
introduced in each of the other two cases / 
by stipulation. It would seem, in con- 
sequence, that no additional expense 
would be involved if the instant opposi- 
tion were decided upon a review of this 
testimony. 

Oppositions Found Related. 

Since all three of these oppositions 
are quite closely related and a decision 
upon one will have considerable bear- 
ing upon, even if it is not determinative 
of, the others, it is deemed the better 
procedure would be to adjudicate all 
of the cases after a review of the testi- 
mony. 

The decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences granting the motion to dis- 
miss 1s reversed, and he is directed to 
set this case and companion case No. 
7685 for hearing simultaneously with 
the hearing upon the “Zip-Knick” case 
and consider, if the parties introduce the 
testimony by stipulation, such testimony 
as has been presented in the “Zip- 
Knick” case. 

May 12, 1927. 
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Values 


Lack of Any Anticipatory Suggestion in Prior Art 
Is Ruled as Validating Patent on Improved Device 


Inventor W ins Suit 
Claiming Infringement 


Court Decides Manufacture of 
Valve Lifter by Defendant 
Not Justifaed in Law. 


Harry W. KutpP AND Martin C. DEL- 
LINGER Y. BRIDGEPORT HarpwARE MFG. 
Co., No. 1868; Dastrict Court, D1rs- 
TRICT OF CONNECTICUT. 

A patent fora valve spring lifter was 
found to be valid and infringed, the 
pertinent prior art having been before 
the Patent Office amd found not to an- 
ticipate, and the defendant's device be- 
ing equivalent to the patented structure. 

Richard E. Babcoek and T, Clay Lind- 
sey for plaintiff. A. M. Wooster and 
M. W. Davis for defendant. 

The text of the opinion by the court, 
District Judge Thomas, follows: 


This is the usual patent suit with the 
ual defenses of imvalidity and non-in- 
ringement and has for its predicate 

patent No. 1830542, issued February 10, 
1920, to Henry W. Kulp, who, on July 23, 
1923, duly assigned an undivided one-half 
inteerst in the same to Martin C. Del- 
linger, one of the plaintiffs. 

The patent in suit describes a valve 
spring lifter which is a tool adapted for 
use in compressing and lifting the 
springs surrounding valve stems which 
are used inan internal combustion motor 
so as to enable the springs to be de- 
tached from the valve stems preparatory 
to the removal of the valves, To perform 
this operation it is necessary to COm- 
press the valve spring in order to release 
the vigorous tension of the spring upon 
the key or other removable device which 
holds the spring in place around the 
valve stem. Tools of this type were old 
and well known many years prior _to 
the filing date of the application which 
resulted in the patent in suit. They were 
called valve spring lifters or valve spring 
removers and comsisted of two jJaw- 
carrying levers pivoted tcgether and 
having the movement of ordinary pliers, 
so: that the lower jaw rested on a fixed 
base while the upper jaw bore against 
the lower'end of the valve spring and 
when compressed by the hand mowed 
the spring upward. In others the jaws 
were so constructed as to bear upon the 
upper and lower ends of the spring which 
compressed it when the jaws were moved 
toward each other. Various difficulties 
were encountered with such devices and 
none of them seemed to be the ideal tool 

compressing the spring in order to 

‘émove the locking key or spring re- 

taining device for the purpose of taking 
out the valve of the engine. 


Important Adwantage 
Of Device ls Described 

The most important advantage of the 
invention described in the patent in suit 
over the prior art lies in the fact that 
the tool is adapted so as to be operated 
by one hand and its jaws are always 
maintained substantially parallel to each 
other at all stages in either the lifting 
or lowering operation with the result 
that— 

1. The washer or cup, applied to the 
lower end of the spring upon the valve 
stem cannot tilt or cant, whereby the 
washer or cup camnot bind upon or grip 
the valve stem and carry with it the 
latter. 

2. The tool is mot liable to slip or 
“‘kick out of position,” thus eliminating 
the danger of accident to the fingers or 
knuckles of the operator when com- 
pressing the spring, removing the cross 
key and detaching the valve. 

3. There is a saving of time of me- 
chanics employed in taking out walve 
stems inorder to grind the valves. 

4, The cross key, which must be re- 
moved, is easier of access. 

5. There is a g@reater efficiency im the 
application of the leverage by the use 
of the hand. Claims 1, 2,3,4 are in suit 
and they provide for— 


“1, A valve-spring lifting tool con: | 


prising a pair of levers pivoted together, 
jaws pivoted horizontally on the said 
lever for vertical movement, and means 
for tying the said jaws on their pivots 
to coiaiasete for the changing position 
of the levers and keep said jaws parallel 
to each other. 

“2, A valve-spring lifting tool com- 
prising a pair of levers pivoted together, 
and a pair of jaws, each of which is 
pivoted on one Of said levers and  pro- 
vided with a tail extending rearwardly 
and, obliqueiy and pivoted to the other 
lever to provide for moving the jaws 
on their forward pivots so as to com- 
pensate for the changing positions. of 
the levers and maintain paralielism of 
the jaws. 

“3, The combination of a pair of 

pivoted levers with jaws adapted to 
straddle a valve stem and pivoted on the 
forward ends of said levers, these jaws 
being provided. with rearwardly extend- 
ing cross tails, each of which has pivotal 
connection with the lever opposite that 
which carriers said jaw. 
’ “4, A valve-spring lifting tool com. 
prising two levers pivoted together, a 
pair of jaws pivoted on the ends of said 
jaws and each of which tails extends 
from one of said jaws to the opposite 
lever and is pivotally attached thereto 
by means permitting slight play at this 
point.” 


Description of Device 


According to Specifications 
Referring to the specification it ap- 
peats that the valve-spring lifter de- 
fined by these claims comprises @ pair 
of levers A and A’, which are pivoted 
together at a, imtermediate their ends, 
Bo the forward ends of these levez's are 
Pivoted at b and b’ two jaws B amd B’ 
The jaw B, which is pivoted to the end 


* 


of the lever A, has a tail C rigid and 
preferably imtegral therewith amd ex- 
tending obliquely across to the lever A’ 
at a point between the pivot a and the 
handle end of the tool, The end of the 
tail is there connected to the lever A’ 
by a pin D, which enters a groove d in 
the lever A’. In like manner, the jaw B’, 
pivoted to the end of the lever 
A’, has a similar tail C’, extend- 
ing rearwardly obliquely across to 
the lever A at a point corresponding 
to that reached by the tail C and being 
attached to the lever A by a pin and 
groove connection. The tails C and (’ 
cross each other, the arrangement of the 
elements of the tool being such that the 
opening of the handle end of the tool 
moves the jaws toward each other and 
the closing Of the handle ends. spreads 
the jaws apart; but inevery position the 
pull or push of the cross tails C C’ on 
the jaws B and B’ turns them on their 
pivots so as £0 compensate for the chang- 
ing inclination of the forward ends of 
the levers and keeps the jaws always 


| parallel to each other. 


It is also due to the arrangement de- 
scribed that the tool is capable of being 
actuated by one hand of the operator, 
leaving the other hand free fox disen- 
gaging or Engaging, as the case may 
be, the cross key from or with the valve 
stem, and the operator may do this with- 
out risk of bruising his fingers or 
knuckels. 

It appears ‘from the record that in 
1918 and early in 1919, the defendant 
manufactured a valve-spring lifter of 
the “Fay” type, exemplified by defend- 
ant’s Exhibit G. In this valve lifter the 
jaws do not move in parallel relation to 
one another. Some time in 1925 the de- 
fendant conamenced making valve lifters 
of the type’ of plaintif’s BExhibit 3, 
known in the trade as Bull Pup No. 24, 
which is practically a Chinese copy of 
the tool disclosed in the patemt in suit. 
There is a locking device embodied in 
plaintiffs’ EXxhibit 3, not shown in the 
patent in suit, but this additior. in no 
way affects the issue here. Et appears 
from the record that defendant received 
some complaints to the effect that the 
“Fay” type of valvelifter slipped in 
operation and later on one of the de- 
fendant’s salesmen suggested that a 
valve-lifter with parallel jaws be manv- 
factured. This was after plaintiff’s de- 
vices had been on the market and fairly 
well advertised. 


Experimeratal Department 
Evolves Eight New Models 


Defendant’s experimental department 
was thereupon put to work to design a 
valye-lifting tool wherein the jaws would 
be parallek to each other during the 
valve compressing operation. Defendant's 
employes Eobbs and Andersom, both men 
of long manufacturing experience made 
anumber of different devices——not less 
than eight——before they developed plain- 
tiffs’ Exhibit 3, defendant’s device. The 
manufacture of this device, however, was 
discontinued by defendant after the 
patent in suit was called to its attention. 
Thereafter defendant developed the de- 
vice represented by plaintiffs’? EXxhibit 4, 
which differs from plaintiffs’? FExhibit 3 
only in that the tails of the jaws of the 
tol are each made of two sections 
pivoted together and fulerurmed to the 
handles of the tool. Defendant claims 
that this tool is not an infrimgement of 
the claims of the patent in suit. 

The defense is that the inventor Kulp 
was not the original and first inventor 
or discoverer of any material or sub- 
stantial part of the thing patented, and 
that the tool represented by plaintiffs’ 
Exhibit 4 Goes not infringe the claims 
relied on in this suit. 

Defendant has cited in its answer 27 
prior patents, but reference will be made 
in detail to only such as were relied 
upon at trial and argument. 

During the prosecution of the applica- 
tion which resulted in the patent in suit 
the Patent Office cited the patent to 
North, granted July 28, 1914, No. 
1105096; the patent to Ksaemer, No. 
1147804, granted July 27, 1915; the 
Palmer patent No. 1801733, granted 
April 22, 1919; and British 
Lake, No. 2965 of 1909, 

The North and Kraemer patents show 
structures in which the jaws do not 
open with a parallel mvement, but the 
Palmer and Lake patents disclose struc- 
tures in which the javs do Gpen with a 
parallel mmovement. It appears, however, 
that the two latter structures are not 
“one hand” tools, nor do the patents in 
which they are described sue-grest a com- 
bination o2 their devices with others— 
e.g. with those of the other two patents, 
to bring about a one hand tool, nor do 
they contemplate the provision of such 
a tool. I believe that invention of a high 
order would be necessary to so recon- 
struct the Palmer and Lake construc- 
tions or tO re-arrange their elements so 
as to produce a one-hand tool. On the 
other hand, the examiners of the 
Patent Office had before them these four 
patents, and the claims of the applica- 
tion which resulted in the patent in suit 
were changed and amended in view of 
these references, The claims, as they 
now stand, do not read on the devices 
disclosed im the four references and no 
such error has been pointed out on the 
part of the Patent Office as would render 


the clainas invalid in view of these four 
references. 


Claims Parallel Jaw 
Movemernat in Pliers 

Defendant argues that pliers having 
a parallel jaw movement have been man- 
ufactured by it and others many years 


before the application was filed which | 
resulted im the patent in suit. It is tobe. 


patent to ; 


Glove Stretcher Held 


As Nonanalogous Art 


Link Connection on Protested 
Article Held to Be Same in 
Invention Idea. 


manner as the jaws of the patent in 
suit operate, the tool so obtained could 
| not be held to be an anticipation of the 
claims relied upon because both hands 
of the operator would be necessary in 
order to compress the valve spring. To 
meet this, defendant has introduced de- 
fendant’s Exhibit 2, which is a modified 
parallel jaw plier manufactured under 
the patemt to Bernard, No. 427220 of 
May 6, 1890. These pliers were modified 
by bending the handle portions so as to 
cross each other. In this way parallel 
jaw pliers were obtained in which the 
jaws recede when the _ handles move 
toward each other, and this tool is 
obviously adapted to be manipulated by 
one hand of the operator. Taking it for 
, granted that it would not amount to in- 
| ventiom to provide these modified pliers 
with jaws of the design disclosed in the 
patent im suit, it must still be held that 
in order to negative invention in a novel 
combination, it is necessary to find in 
the prior art not merely a construction 
which might be modified to make the de- 
vice at bar, but somewhere a suggestion 
not only that the modification should be 
made but how to make it. I find nothing 
in the Bernard patent, nor in the other 
patents relied upon which would even 
remotely suggest a one hand spring lift- 
ing tool, the jaws of which open with a 
parallel movement upon moving. the 
handle portions toward one another. The 
| same conclusion obviously applies to all 
of the parallel jaw pliers patents on 
which the defense relies. 

The Barney patent, No. 717526, seems 
to have no bearing at all upon the issue 
because the jaws of the tool described 
thereim do not have a parallel movement. 
Much stress is laid by the defense upon 
the patent to Case, 365432 which de- 
| scribes’ a glove stretcher. This device was 
never intended to and cannot possibly be 
used to compress the walve springs of 
an internal combustion motor. It comes 
from a _ widely different, non-analogous 
art, and its jaws are not intended to 
compress an element upon moving its 
handle portions toward one another, but, 
on the contrary, to expand an element. 
Iam unable to find in this patent in suit 
any contemplation, or in fact, any sug- 
gestion of the differentiating feature re- 
lied wpon by defendant, to wit — the 
compression of a valve spring by parallel 
movement jaws upon forcing the handle 
portions of the tool toward one another. 
I also fail to see where the suggestion 





; of the other patents relied upon comes 
from, without the present disclosure of 
the patent in suit before us. The same 
conclusion applies to the Anderson 
; patent No. 559763. 





Analysis and Discussion 
Of Other Patents Unnecessary 


It is unnecessary, as I view them, to 
go imto an analysis and discussion of 
the other patents cited. It is sufficient to 
say that. Kulp was the first to so con- 
struct a valve-lifter in which, upon mov- 
ing with one hand the handle portion 
thereof toward each other, the jaws 
recede in parallel relation to one another 
so that slipping of the tool is prevented. 
The claims in‘suit set forth a combina- 
tion and arrangement of elements not 
disclosed by the patents relied upon, 
taken either singly or combined, and it 
is therefore, entirely immaterial, with 
regard to the validity of this patent 
| whether all or some of the elements 
| were old or whether any of them were 
new. If no one before this inventor had 
made this combination and claims this 
arrangement of parts, and the combina- 
tion is useful, then it is a patentable 
device. Parks v. Booth, 102 U. S. 96; 
Railroad Supply Co. w. Hart Steel Co., 
222 Fed. 261; H. Ward Leonard, Inc, v. 
Maxwell Motor Sales Co., 252 Fed. 584, 
593. I do not find in the testimony in 
this case the combination and arrange- 
ment of the parts or elements defined by 
the claims. 


As to the question of infringement, 
it was practically admitted by defend- 
; ant that the tool represented by plain- 
tiffs” EExhibit No. Bull Pup No. 24, 
first form, infringes claims, 1 to 4, in- 
clusive, of the patent in suit. I find that 
this tool is an exact copy, element for 
element, of the tool described in the 
specification and set forth in claims 1 
to 4, inclusive, of the patent in suit. It 
embodies jaw for jaw, lever for lever, 
pivot pin for pivot pin, and groove for 
groove of the device disclosed in the 
patent. It clearly infringes all four of 
the claims. 

As to the tool represented by plain- 
tiffs’ Exxhibit 4, ‘t is to be noted that its 
tails are each made of two sections 
pivoted together and to one of the 
handle portions of the tool. One section 
of each jaw may be termed a “link.” This 
link takes the place of the slotted con- 
nection disclosed in the patent in suit. It 
is.a mechanical equivalent of the slotted 
connection even on the iestimony of de- 
fendant’s expert. In plaintiffs’ Exhibit 4, 
the defendant's device, the links perform 
the same service or produce the same 
result in substantially the same way as 
the grooved connection of the patent in 


2 
2, 





noted, however, that in these pliers the 
jaws move toward each other, that is to 
say, toward gripping position, when the 
handles thereof move toward one an- 
other. If, therefore, the jaws of these 
piers were modified in accordance with 
prior valve-lifting tool patents so that 
they wouid cooperate with the valve 
stem and the valve spring im the same 


suit. In view of this it must be held that 
the device represented by plaintiffs” 
Exhibit 4 infringes all of the claims in 
suit. Werner v, King, 96 U. S. 218; 
Kokoma (Co. v. Kitselman, 189 U. §. 8. 

There may be a decree for the plain- 
tiff with costs to abide the event, 


April 29, 1927, \ 


Shoe Industry 
Rejection of Motion for New Trial Upheld 


for combining this patent with any one j 


| 
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On A ppeal Because of Delay in Filing 


MONDAY, JUNE 13, 1927. 


Manufacturers 


Circuit Court of Appeals Dimisses Writ of Error in Suit 
for Personal Damages. 


CHIcAGo, MILWAUKEE & St. PAUL RAIL- 
way COMPANY, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, 
v. Cari F, LEVERENTz, AS ADMINISTRA- 
Tor, Erc., No. 7580; Circuit CoURT OF 
APPEALS, EIGHTH Circuit. 

A motion for a new trial to toll the 
judgment for purposes of review must 
be filed, not only within the term or some 
seasonable order gramting further time, 
but must be filed within ihe three months 
following the entry of the judgment. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals so held in 
this case, in error to the District Court 
for the District of Minnesota. 

A. C. Erdall (F. W. Root and C. O. 
Newcomb on the brief) for plaintiff in 
error. Warren Newcome (Stan D. Don- 
nelly on the brief) for defendant in error. 


Suit Involves Damages 


For Personal Injuries 

Before Stone and Kenyon, Circuit 
Judges, and Pollock, District Judge. 
Judge Stone delivered the opinion of the 
court. The full text follows: 

This is a writ of error from a judg- 
ment on verdict according damages for 
personal injuries. 

The point is made that this writ should 
be dismissed because application there- 
for was not made within three months 
from entry of judgment. The judgment 
was entered Decernber 10, 1925, as fol- 


lows: 

“Wherefore, in accordance with said 
verdict, it is by the Court 

«Considered, Ordered and Adjudged, 
that the plaintiff herein, Carl F. Levere- 
ntz, as administrator of the estate of 
Carl Edward Leverentz, do have and re- 
cover of and from defendant herein, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way Company, five thousand dollars to- 
gether with his costs and disbursements 
herein. 

«tt is further by the Court ordered 
that execution and ail proceedings here- 
in, excepting the entry of the judgment 
herein, and costs, be and the same hereby 
are stayed for a period of forty-two days 
to permit the defendant herein to sue 
out a writ of error and present a bill of 
exceptions or to make a motion for a 
new trial herein.”? This stay was ex- 
tended by subsequent orders each en- 
tered within the time of the proceeding 
order. Within the period of the last 
extension, a motion for new trial was 
filed and overruled. On June 19, 1926, 
vrithin a month after themotion for new 
trial was overruled, the application for 
the writ was filed. ; 

We think a motion for a new trial to 
toll the judgment for purposes of review 
must be filed, not only within the term 
or some seasonable order granting fur- 
ther time, but must be filed within the 
three months following the entry of 
judgment. This judgment was final in 
the sense of review. The stay merely 
suspended execution of the judgment. 


Reasoning in Refusing 
New Trial Quoted 


The reasoning of and the authorities 
cited in the memorandum opinion of 
Judge Cant upon the overruling of the 
motion for new trial are so satisfactory 
that we approve the applicable portions 
thereof as follows: 

“Plaintiff claims that after the lapse of 
three months from the entry of judgment 
no writ of error could be sued out and 
that the judgment thereby became ab- 
solute and not subject to further con- 
trol by the trial court. 

“Defendant claims that throughout 
the term at which the judgment was en- 
tered and throughout any valid extension 
of that term, it was entitled to make a 
motion for a new trial; that such mo- 
tion if made within the term mentioned 
was in time, that it tolled the judgment, 
and that the time within which to sue 
out a writ of error would not begin to 
run until decision on the motion for a 
new trial. 

“Tt may be that neither of these views 
is strictly accurate. 

“There are two rules relating to prac- 


‘tice equally well settled which must be 


considered: , 

(1) That the time limited by statute 
within which to sue out a writ of error 
is fixed and unchangeable and is not 
subject to control by the Court or by 
consent of parties. Veritas Oil Corpora- 
tion v. McLain, et al. 4 Fed. (2d) 389; 
Camden Iron Works Co. y, City of Cin- 
cinnati, 241 Fed. 846; Elliott Machine 
Corporation v. Vogt Bros. Mfg. Co., 267 
Fed. 934; Old Nick Williams Co. v. 
United States, 152 Fed. 925, 928; Old 
Nick Williams Co. v. United States, 215 
U. S. 541, 544, 545; Brooks v. Norris, 
11 How. 204, 207, 208. 

“There is one exception to this rule— 
that where a motion for a new trial is 
seasonably made.it tolls the statute, and 
for the purpose of appeal, the judgment 
does not become final until decision of 
the motion. Kingeman v. Western Mfg. 
Co., 170 U. S. 675-678; Payne v. Garth, 
285, Fed. 301, 308. 

(2) That courts of the United States 
retain control over their judgments 
throughout the term at which they are 
entered. Bronson v. Schulten, 104 U. S. 
410, 415; U. S. v. Mayer, 285 U. S. 55, 
67; Walker v. Moser, 117 Fed. 230, 232.’ 


Past Procedure 
Cited by Court 


“When the time within which to sue 
out a writ of error was five years as 
provided in 1 Statutes At Large, Chap. 
20, Sec. 22, pg. 85, or two years, or one 
year, or six months, as it was by succes- 
sive statutes, there was little danger of 
any conflict between these rules. A 
motion made within the term would also 
usually be within the five years or two 


years or one year or six months allowed 
for suing out a writ of error. When 
the Court spoke of a motion being sea- 
sonably made it was usually made both 
within the term and also before the 
time had elapsed within which a writ of 
error might be sued out. 

“With the time now reduced to three 
months within which to sue out a writ of 
error (48 Statutes At Large, Chap. 229, 
Sec. 8, pg. 940), there is abundant op- 
portunity for trouble or misunderstand- 
ing with these rules. 

“The true solution is to give effect to 
both rules. 

“If after the entry of judgment, the 
period of three months shall fully lapse 
without the making of any motion for 
the modification or control of the judg- 
ment, the right to review on: writ of 
error has been lost. There is no tolling 


of the time within which to bring error, 
when the time has already fully expired. 
The intention cannot be that by lapse of 
time the judgment shall be proof against 
a writ of error today, but that next 
week or next month, by reason of some 
act of the party complaining of the 


judgment, it may be brought back, as it 


were, to the status in which it was dur- 
ing the three months next after its entry. 
When the right to bring error is once 
lost it cannot be revived. Conboy v. 
First National Bank, 203 U.S. 141. This 
case by analogy is quite persuasive. Old 
Nick Williams Co. v. U. S. 215 U. S. 541, 
544; Brady v. Bernard & Kittinger, 170 
Fed. 576; Brady v. Bernard & Kittinger, 
217 U. S. 595; Ewing v. Russell Hard- 
ware Co., 287 Fed. 535; In re Commun- 
ity Finance Co., 295 Fed. 773, 776; In 
re Stearns & White Co. 295 Fed. 833, 
840. 

“To save the right to sue out a writ of 
error and to extend the time therefor be- 
yond the period of three months, the mo- 
tion for a new trial must not only be 
made during the term, but it must be 
mgde during the three months next 
after the entry of the judgment and be- 
fore the judgment becomes immune to a 
writ of error. 


“Notwithstanding a defeated party 
may have lost the right to bring error, 
he may, under the rules, still have the 
right within the term to make a motion 
for a new trial, and to have the benefit 
of the Court’s judgment thereon. If the 
Court shall grant the motion, a new 
trial will follow. If the Court shall deny 
the motion, there is no remedy. The 
privilege of presenting a motion for a 
new trial and of having it heard and 
determined on its merits even after the 
time within which to sue out a writ of 
error has expired, is a valuable right. 
There is no authority for denying it in 
this case. The motion for a new trial 
should therefore be considered on its 
merits.” 

The writ of error must, for want of 
jurisdiction im this court, be and it is 
ordered dismissed. 

April 18, 1927. 


Stifeners for Shoes 
Invalidated as Patent 


Earlier Art Cited in Judgment 
Dismissing Suit for In- 
fringement. 


WILLIAM LANE, INc., v. THE SELBY SHOE 
Co, E. T. Wricut & Co., INc., Anp 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOR SHOP, INC., No. 
35-274; Dustrrict Court, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF NEw York. 

Two patents for shank stiffeners for 
shoes were found to be so limited by 
earlier art that the complaint found on 
them was dismissed. 

Hirsh, Newman & Reass (Benjamin 
Reass and N. Brown Borton of counsel) 
for plaintiff. 

Ramsey Hoguet (Daniel L. Morris and 
John F. Neary of counsel) for defend- 
ants. 

The text of the opinion by District 
Judge Augustus N. Hand follows: 

This is an action to recover damages 
for alleged infringement of United 
States Patents Nos, 874884 and 874396 
to Delbon relating to shank stiffeners 
for shoes. The claims invloved are all 
the claims of the first patent and Claims 
1 and 4 of the second. I think it clear 
that Claim 3 of the first patent is in- 
valid because it covers nothing embodied 
in the disclosure. It is unnecessary for 
me to say whether the other claims are 
valid or not. The structure made by the 
defendant is not in my opinion within any 
of the remaining cliams, as properly read. 
Metal shanks were old in the art as is 
shown by FEatent No. 318562 to Hum- 
mer and Patent No. 346572 to Atherton 
and Patent No. 549252 to Parker and 
Johnson. A leather shank not unlike 
the plaintiff’s in many respects is shown 
in the patent to Stevens No. 566240. The 
plaintiff's structure must, therefore, be 
closely confined to Delbon’s precise 
structure. It shows an outwardly 
curved shank on each side of the central 
rib, Defendants’ structure is curved 
only on the inside portion of the shoe 
and the curve on that side is used to 
support the foot where support is 
needed and cn the outside there is only 
the stiffening plate. I cannot see that 
the plaintiff’s device differs from Stevens 
except for the curve on each side which 
the defendants do not employ. 

The complaint is accordingly 
missed for noninfringement. 


April 16, 1927, 
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Adams, Walter Sydney. . . . The abso- 
lute magnitudes and parallaxes of 410 
stars of type M, by... Alfred H. Joy, 
and M. L. Humason. (Contributions 
from the Mount Wilson observatory. 
no. 319; Carnegie institution of Wash- 
i . 18 p. Chicago, 1926. 
os : 27-11053 

Andrew, Abram Piatt... The war debts, 
status quo or fevision? Discussed by 
Colonel A. Piatt Andrew and Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton; a stenographic 
report of the 97th New York luncheon 
discussion, March 12, 1927, of the For- 
eign policy association. (F. P. A. 
Pamphlet no. 44. Series of 1926-27. 
April, 1927.) 30 p. N. Y., 1927. 

27-10930 

Bank of America, New York. The Me- 
Fadden-Pepper bill; changes in the 
National bank act in 1927. 32 p. N. 
Y., The Bank of America, 1927. 

27-11061 

Bartlett, Mrs. Helen (Birch). Capricious 
Winds, with a biographical note by 
Janet A. Fairbanks and an apprecia- 
tion by Harriet Monroe. 91 p. Boston, 
Harriet Monroe. 91 op. _ Boston, 
Houghton, 1927. 27-10856 

Blashfield, De Witt Clinton. Blashfield’s 
cyclopedia of automobile law; a com- 
plete encyclopedic treatment of the 
law of automobiles, including regula- 
tion by municipal, state, and federal 
authorities, automobile insurance and 
negligence, with a special chapter on 
proximate cause and doctrine of last 
clear chance, and a complete chapter 
on evidence including res ipsa loquitur 
and res gestae. 8 v. Kansas City, 
Mo., Vernon law book, co., 1927. 

27-11063 
| Bowen, Wilbur Pardon. The practice of 
organized play; play activities classi- 
fied and described, by . . . and Elmer 
D. Mitchell... Rev. and enl. (The 
theory and practice of organized play, 
vol. II). N. Y., A. S. Barnes, 1927. 
27-11048 

Browne, Edward Granville. A year 
amongst the Persians. Impressions 
as to the life, character, & thought of 
the people of Persia, received during 
12 months’ residence in that country 
in the years 1887 1888. With a memoir 
by Sir E. Denison Ross. 650 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., The University press, 
1927. 27-26364 

Burke, Edmund Tytler. Treatment. of 
venereal disease in general practice. 

| 162 p., illus. London, Faber & Gwyer, 
1927. 27-11042 

Burnett, Earle Smead. . . The Joule- 
Thomson effect in carbon dioxide: an 
experimental study. (Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin. Engineering 
series, vol. ix, no. 6.) 103 p., illus. 
Madison, The University of Wisconsin, 
Engineering experiment station, 1926. 

27-27122 

Chancellor, Edwin Beresford. Lost Lon- 
don, being a description of landmarks 
which have disappeared, pictured by 
J. Crowther circa 1879-87 and described 
by E. Beresford Chancellor. 181 p. 
London, Constable, 1926. 27-10941 

Colvile, Kathleen. Jason and the princess, 
with drawings by Albert Rutherston. 
86 p. illus. Boston, Houghton, 1926. 

27-10867 

Craven, Frank. Too many cooks; a com- 
edy in three acts. 128 p. (French’s 
standard library edition). N. Y., 
French, 1927. 27-10864 

Embury, Aymar. An architectural mon- 
ograph: New England influence on 
North Carolina architecture, New 
Bern—part II, containing also meas- 
ured drawings from the George F. 
Lindsay collection of early American 
documents. The whole imposingly em- 
bellished by reproductions of beau- 
tiful photographs by Kenneth Clark. 
(The white pine series of architectural 
monographs. vol. xiii, no. 2.) N. Y,, 
R. F. Whitehead, 1927. 27-11037 

Farrington, Edward Holyoke. A guide 
to quality in dairy products; a refer- 
ence book for the butter maker, the 
cheese maker, the ice cream maker and 
the dairy farmer. 247 p. Madison, 
Wis., Mendota book co., 1927. 

27-11044 

Federal digest covering decisions of the 
United States courts reported in Fed- 
eral reporter, vols. 1-300; Supreme 
court reporter, 1-44; United States re- 
ports, 106-265; Lawyers’ edition, 
United States reports, 27-68; Appeal 
cases, District of Columbia reports, 
49-*55; Circuit courts of appeals re- 
ports, 1-171, v.1. Edited by the Edi- 
torial staff of the American digest 
system. St. Paul, West, 27-11064 

Fisk, Eugene Lyman. How to make the 
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periodic health examination; a manual 
of procedure, by . .. and J. Ramser 
Crawford... foreword by Major Gen- 
eral Merritte W. Ireland. 398 p., illus. 
N. Y., MacMillan, 1927. 27-11040 
Goodrich, Herbert Funk. Handbook on 
the conflict of laws. (Hornbook series.) 
500 p. St. Payl, West, 1927. 
27-11062 
Grabill, Ethelbert Vincent. Sacco and 
Vanzetti in the scales of justice. 37 p. 
Boston, The Fort Hill press, 1927. 
27-11060 
Greene, James Sonnett. The cause and 
cure of speech disorders; a text book 
for students and teachers on stutter- 
ing, stammering and voice conditions, 
by...and Emilie J. Wells...458 p. 
illus. N. Y., Maemillan, 1927. 
27-11041 
Hannigan, Charles Francis. An architec- 
tural monograph: New Bern, “the 
Athens of North Carolina” (part I), 
containing also measured drawings 
from the George F. Lindsay collection 
of early American documents. The 
whole imposingly embellished by re- 
productions of beautiful photographs 
by Kenneth Clark. (The white pine 
series of architectural monographs. 
vol. XIII, no. 1.) 17 p. N. Y., R. F. 
Whitehead, 1927. 27-11088 
Harry, William Cleaver. The manual of 
floral designing. 3d ed. 111 p. illus. 
N. Y., A. T. De La Mare co., 1927. 
27-11046 
Hitchcock, Alfred Marshall. Bread Loaf 
talks on teaching composition. 120 p. 
N. Y., Holt, 1927. 27-11049 
-- The interallied debts; statements as 
to the desirability of an early revision 
of existing arrangements... (Interna- 
tional conciliation...May, 1927, no. 
230.) 101 p. N. Y., Carnegie endow- 
ment for international peace, Division 
of intercourse and education, 1927. 
27-11058 
League of nations... . . . Report on the 
reform of the calendar, submitted to 
the Advisory and technical committee 
for communications and transit of the 
League of nations by the Special com- 
mittee of enquiry into the reform of 
the calendar. (Publications of the 
League of nations. VIII. Transit. 1926, 
VII. 6.) 163 p. Geneva, Imp. Kun- 
dig, 1926. 27-346 
--Locarno and the Balkans: A turning 
point in history, by James T. Shotwell, 
The possibility of a Balkan Locarno, 
by David Mitrany... (International 
conciliation... April, 1927, no. 229.) 
36 p. N. Y., Carnegie endowment for 
international peace, Division of inter- 
course and education, 1927. 27-11057 
Lockley, Lawrence Campbell. Principles 
of effective letter-writing. 344 p. Bi 
Y., McGraw, 1927. 27-11055 
Mills, Mabel Louise. Moulding publie 
opinion to help save our trees. Pre- 
pared to tell of the great need for the 
nation-wide educational campaign now 
being conducted and how public opin- 
ion has already been set in motion by 
consistent organized effort. 121 p.,, 
illus. Los Angeles, Calif., American 
reforestation association, 1927. 
27-11047 
Newman, Sir George. Interpreters of 
nature; essays. 296 p. London, Faber 
& Gwyer, 1927. 27-1139 
Rainey, Homer Price. The distribution 
of school funds in the State of Oregon. 
University of Oregon publication. 
Education series. v. 1, No. 1. 48 p. 
Eugene, The University, 1926. 
27-27076 
Schilt, J. ... Remarks on various sta- 
tistical properties of galactic Cepheids 
having periods longer than one year; 
two new variable stars of the type of 
W Ursae Majoris. (Contributions from 
the Mount Wilson observatory. Nos. 
315 and 316) (Carnegie institution of 
Washington.) 18, 10 p. Chicago, 
1926, 27-11054 
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Examination of the Summer Fisheries 
of Pamico and Core Sounds, N. C., 
with Special Reference to the Destruc- 
tion of the Undersized Fish and the 
Protection of the Gray Trout. By El- 
mer Higgins and John C. Pearsons. Bu- 
reau of Fisheries Document No. 1019. 
Price, 10 cents. F27-5 

United States Government Master Speci- 
cations for Packing Hard Fiber Sheet, 
Circular of the Bureau of Standards, 
No. 3385. Price, 5 cents. 27-26588 
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Unique e Method 
Is Used in Test 
Of River Water 


Public Health Service Tells 
of Check on Bacterial 
Content at Lab- 
oratory. 


Methods of testing river water, ulti- 
mately used for human consumption, 
to check up on the bacterial content of 
the water, said to be unique, are be- 
ing used by the United States 
Health Service at its laboratory at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and “considerable data of 
public interest is being assembled as a 
result of these experimental studies,” 
Assistant Surgeon General A. M. Stim- 
son, in charge of Scientific Research of 
the Public Health Service, announced in 
a statement June 11. 

The most recent manner employed for 
testing of these waters, Dr. Stimson 
said, is the erection of a series of ar- 
tificial river channels on the _ station 
grounds at Cincinnati, which simulate, 
as nearly as possible, the natural con- 
ditions existing in ordinary streams of 
rivers. In addition to the bacterial 
studies, experiments as to the “plank- 
ton” or organism content of the water 
have been conducted. It is believed, 
Dr. Stimson said, that these organisms 
tend to decrease the bacterial content 
of the water, because increase in the 
numbers of these have shown enriched 
water samples. Tests are 
ducted to ascertain this belief, 

The full text of Dr. 
ment follows: 


he said. 
Stimson’s state- 


| 


Public } 


being con- ; 


Considerable data of publie interest is | 


being assembled as a result of experi- 
mental studies being conducted by the 
Public Health Service at the Cincinnati 
laboratory. 

At the Service laboratory in Cincin- 
nati a series of artificial channels have 
been erected on the station grounds in 
order to conduct studies of bacterial 
purification of water under conditions 
simulating as nearly as possible, the 
natural conditions existing in ordinary 
streams of water. 

Artificial Channels. 

Recently work was started with these 
artificial channels through which there 
was a definitely determined flow of river 
water per minute. The object of the 
study check up the 
Curves cbtained last summer when a 
satisfactory and quite uniform bacterial 
reduction was noted. In addition to the 
bacterial reduction that takes place in 
streams through natural processes, 
studies are being also made on the plank- 


Was to 


ton content of the water in these artifi- | 


cial channels to ascertain the presence 
of any organisms that might effect the 
bacterial content. Plankton samples 
taken from the channels, showed the 
presence of a few very minute organ- 
isms, somewhat oblong in shape’ and 
about four microns long. This same 
minute organism has been present in 
cultures which were inoculated with 
river water. When these organisms ap- 
peared in the cultures the bacterial con- 
tent dropped steadily. It is, therefore, 
possible that this organism is a con- 
sumer of bacteria, and it may be that 
increase in its numbers in the enriched 
water samples from the channels was 
the result of bacterial increase, inas- 
much as minute organisms could thereby 
have abundant food. 
Interest in Organism. 

Further interest in this organism is 
occasioned by the fact that it is also 
present in samples of water and sedi- 
ment taken from the artificial channels 
last November and kept over winter 
in the basement of the laboratory. It 
is, therefore, possible that this organ- 
ism may have been a factor in causing 
the bacterial decrease so constantly 
noted in every one of the 12 weekly 
series of tests run last season. 

Our last task will be to use this or- 
ganism in a series of biological oxygen 
demand tests. 

Scientific work of this sort is likely 
at any time to give results which will 
have a practical application in connec- 
tion with studies of new methods of 
purification of water for human con- 
sumption. 


Insects to Be Used 
Against Corn Borer 


Department of Agriculture Has 
Imported and Reared Para- 
sites in Large Numbers. 


The European corn. borer will 
fought by its insect enemies, parasites 
which have been imported and reared 
in large numbers by the Department of 
Agriculture, according to a statement 
just issued by the Department. 

About 194,800 eocoons of two varie- 
ties have been imported this spring, and 
five other species at the Department’s 
experimental farm, being prepared for 
release in the area of corn borer infesta- 
tion. 

Imported In Large Quantities. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Parasites of the corn borer have been 
imported in large quantities this spring; 
160,970 cocoons of one variety and 33,- 
831 of another are reported by the 
Bureau of Entomology, and five addi- 
tional species of parasites will be reared 
at Arlington, Va. (near Washington, D. 
C.), from the 1,661,590 corn borer 
larvae which have been imported. 

Parasite liberations have already 
started in New England, Ohio and Mich- 
igan. Imported parasites of four species 
are repotred as recovered this spring 
as a result of winter collections. 


be 


bacterial | 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue 


Indexed by Grou ps and Classifications 


® 


Aeronautics 
Commander J. C. Sweet, first Naval 
officer to make airplane flights, calls 
Col. Lindbergh exploit greatest indi- 
vidual feat ever performed in aviation. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
High eulogy of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh pronounced by President Coolidge 
in bestowing Distinguished Flying 
Cross in recognition of trans-Atlantic 
nonstop flight from New York to Paris, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey credits 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Chamberlin and Levine with flight of 
3,923 miles. ‘ 
Page 2, Col. 7 
expansion 


countries plan 


service. 


European 
of aircraft 
Page 3, Col. 
Airplane successfully used at Sad, 
Germany, to tow glider plane into air 
to give it start. , 
Page 6, Col. 
President Coolidge and official W ay 


ington greet Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


. aa 
Agriculture 
heavy absorption of wheat 
but European buyers ex- 
over unfavorable crop 


Europe’s 
continues, 
press concern 
reports. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Shipments of Egyptian onions to 
United States up to June 6 are 
than shipments to the same date last 
year. 


es 
less 


Page 5, Col. 6 

Substantial proportion of business on 

principal livestock markets reported to 
be handled by cooperative companies. 
Page 1, Col. 

Increased production of food and a 

crops. attributed by Department of 


Agriculture to increased vield per acre. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


| Comptroller 


and Pere Marquette systems by the 
Rev. H. L. Somers, of Canesteo, N. Y. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Report of direct loans and 
counts had by Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks as of June A. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Bureau of the 
Currency for 


Transactions of the 
of the 
June 9. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Weekly accumulative statement of 
the United States Treasury. 
Page 6 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 6 
Treasury Department adopts simpli- 
fied plan to handle taxes and reduce 
administration costs. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- 


ment. 
Page 11, 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 


|Chemicals 


i that German dye trust controls 


advised 
two- 


Department of Commerce 


thirds of nation’s entire industry. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


| Claims 


See 


| Decisions on Page 8. 


' gaging in manufacturing 


Commerce-Trade 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
consumer cooperative societies operat- 
ing in 35 countries, many of them en- 
and foreign 


commerce, 


Condition percentage shown .by De- ; 


of Agriculture for winter 


partment : t 
estimated production for 


wheat and 
season. oe 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Cattle and sheep prices generally ad- 
vance at markets while hog prices are 
forced downward. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
New York State School of Agricul- 
ture plans project for trav eling teach- 
ers to instruct high school students in 
vocational agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Reduction reported in onion seed 
production of Canary Islands. nae 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Large number of insect parasites im- 
ported and reared to fight European 
corn borer. 
Page 12. Col. 1 
New contract with Idaho irrigation 
district credited with eliminating 
linquencies and other benefits on irri- 
gation projects. sn 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Weekly butter market Teview. 
Page Dd, Col. 4 
Daily agricultural prices. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Automotive Industry 


Great Britain is importing more 
high-production machine tools, particu- 
larly for auto industry, from United 
States. 
Page 9. Col. 2 
Lack of anticipatory suggestion in 
prior art is held by District Court, 
Conn., as validating patent for im- 
proved valve lifting device. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Closely related opposition in trade- 
mark cases ruled as being considered 
together (B. F. Goodrich v. Kenilworth 
Mfg. Co.) 
Page 10, Col. 7 
industry 
are listed in 


List of automotive 
tunities in world trade 
weekly summary. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Motorcycle industry is declared de- 
pendent upon foreign market, half of 
production shipped abroad. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


. . 
Associations 
of Labor Statistics reports 
consumer cooperative societies operat- 
ing in 36 countries, many of them en- 
gaging in manufacturing and foreign 
commerce. 


Bureau 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Recovery of taxes levied on pay- 
ments made for use of private road 
leading to resort grounds is denied by 
the Court of Claims. (Chimney W8tk 
Co. v. U. S.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals decides the 
American Sehool Citizenship League is 
an educational organization and that a 
contribution made to it is deductible 
from gross income in computing tax 
return. (Rose B. Forbes v. U. S.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Banking-Finance 
Board of Tax Appeals holds basis for 
computing gain or loss through sale of 
estate property is value of property at 
time of decedent’s death and not cost 
to decedent. (Estate of Willard 
Straight.) 
Page &, Col. 4 
International movement of gold 
again attracting attention, says Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in statement noting 
that this country’s holdings in the last 
month have been increased $90,000,000. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Raising of popular fund to subsidize 
weak short line railroad that served 
their community described at hearing 
on C. & O. proposal to acquire Erie 


eS 


de- | 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Positions of special agents and com- 


mercial attaches in Bureau of Foreign | 


and Domestic Commerce at salaries 
under $2,400 are transferred to com- 
petition class by executive order. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Department of Agriculture reports 
curtailment in production of egg prod- 
ucts in China due to lack of transpor- 
tation, will decrease exports although 
demand continues. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce advised 
that German dye trust controls two- 
thirds of nation’s entire industry. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Department of Commerce lists op- 
portunities for manufacturers in for- 
eign fields based on demand for prod- 
acts. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Market possibilities in Australia for 
electrical appliances are described by 
the Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, 


importing 


Col. 4 


Great Britain is more 


| high-production machine tools, particu- 


larly 


oppor- | 


for auto industry, from United 
States. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Shipments of Egyptian onions to 
United States up to June 6 are less 
than shipments to the same date last 
year. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Trade in sporting goods reported 
brisk in central province of Canada. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Four appointments made to foreign 
service of Department of Commerce. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Construction 


This country beginning to recognize 
need for scientific study of earthquakes, 
says seismologist of Coast and. Geo- 
detic Survey. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Japan has unusual period of building 
despite financial difficulties. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Corporations 


| crease in 


| summated. 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that in- 
value of realty indicated in 
agreement to sell is not an increment 
to invested capital until sale is con- 
(Mosher Mfg. Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 

See special Index and Digest of Law 
Decisions on Page 10, 


Customs 


Customs Court holds 
leathers duty free. 


fancy finished 


Page 9, Col. 6 


Economic Questions 


| 


Director of Budget, in addressing 
government officials at business meet- 
ing, urges further economy in adminis- 
tration of Federal departments. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Education 


New York State School of Agricul- 
ture plans project for traveling teach- 
ers to instruct high school students in 
vocational agriculture. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals decides the 
American School 
is and educational organization and that 
a contribution made to it is deductible 
from gross income in computing tax 
return. (Rose B. Forbes v. U. S.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Electrical Industry 
Weekly survey of world trade oppor- 
tunities lists electrical industry re- 
quirements, 
Page 9, Col. 1 


redis- | 


Col. 7 


. a. oom 
special Index and Digest of Tax | 


Citizenship \League ! 


Market possibilities in Australia for 
electrical appliances are described by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


| 
| 
} 

, ° . 
Pe gn Affairs 

Willingnes to open diplomatic cor- 

| respondence with France on the out- 

lawing of war by each against each 
| other, is announced by the Department 
| of State. 
| 1, Col. 7 

International movement of gold 
again attracting attention, says Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in statement noting 
| that this country’s holdings in the last 
month have been increased $90,000,000. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 
| Department of State announces ex- 
tension to Italy and Czechoslovakia of 
the system of examining prospective 
immigrants at ports of embarkation in- 
stead of waiting until arrival at Amer- 
| ican ports. 


Page 


Page 12, Col. 7 


| Foodstuffs 


Weekly butter market review. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


| Forestry 
Appalachian Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion reports loss of young pine forests 
by fire in Carolina and Virginia. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


‘Gov't Personnel 


Four appointments made, to foreign 
service of Department of Commerce. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Arno C. Fieldner is named Chief En- 

gineer of Division of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Bureau of Mines. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Page 4 

Director of Budget, in addressing 

government officials at business meet- 

ing, urges further economy in adminis- 
tration of Federal departments. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Bureau of Pensions to add one more 

hour to working day in order to handle 
large number of cases pending. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Frank Bond, Chairman of the United 
States Geographic Board, describes the 
work of that organization. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Hardware 


Weekly survey of world trade oppor- | 


tunities lists hardwaré requirements. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Immigration 


Department of State announces ex- 
tension to Italy and Czechoslovakia of 
the system of examining prospective 
“immigrants at ports of embarkation in- 
stead of waiting until arrival at Amer- 
ican ports. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


Insurance 


Trial court is held by Court of Ap- 
peals, 8th Circuit; as having abused 
discretion in allowing fee considered 
excessive for defendant in error. (Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Co. of America 
v. Campbell.) 

Page 10, Col. 2 
are again warned to 
personal bonds before 


Postmasters 

| closely examine 
| acceptance. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


‘Iron and Steel 


This country beginning to recognize 
need for scientific study of earthquakes, 
says seismologist of Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

List of world trade opportunities in 
iron and steel industry are listed in 
weekly summary. 

Page 9, Col. 1 
n iron and steel produc- 
is noted for 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 7 





An increas¢ 
tion of Mexico 


Leather 


List of wi 
leather industry 
summary. 


rid trade opportunities for 
are listed in weekly 


Page 9, 


Lumber 


List of world trade 
lumber industry are 
summary. 


opportunities in 
listed in weekly 


9, Col, 1 


Page 


Manufacturers 
Preliminary 
fringement 


injunction in patent in- 
suit involving lead pencils 
is denied by Distriet Court. N. Y., hold- 
ing no creation of new 
change in essential mode of operation. 
(Kanner Vv. Esprey Co.) 

“Page 10, Col. 4 
urt, N. Y., holds patents 
tiffeners in shoe manufac- 
nfringed. (Lane v. Shelby 


District C 
for shank 
turing not 
Shoe Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 5 
anticipatory suggestion in 
prior art held Ay District Court, 
Conn., as validating patent for im- 
proved valve lifting device. 

Page 11, Col. 1 
pressure rheostat 


Lack of 


Patent claims for 


' 








~~ 


held not patentable since they differ 

only in dimensions over prior art. 

(Application of Gustav O. Wilms.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce lists op- 
portunities for manufacturers in for- 
eign fields based on demand for prod- 
ucts. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Commissioner Caldwell, in address to 
members of Radio Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, says future of radio depends 
on industry seeing that 16,000,000 
homes in America that now have no re- 
ceiving sets, are equipped within next 
10 years, and outlines plans made for 
control of broadcasting stations to pre- 
vent interference. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


of Labor Statistics reports 
consumer cooperative societies operat- 
ing in 36 countries, many of them en- 
gaging in manufacturing and foreign 
-ommerce. 


Bureau 


Page 1, Col. 4 


| Milling 


Condition percentage shown by De- 
partment of Agriculture for winter 
wheat: and estimated production for 
season. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Europe’s heavy absorption of wheat 
continues, but European buyers express 
concern over unfavorable crop reports. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Mines and Minerals 


Arno C. Fieldner is named Chief En- 
gineer of Division of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Bureau of Mines. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


National Defense 


War Department announces 305th 
Cavalry, Pennsylvania National Guard, 
is best organized and most active regi- 
ment in Reserve Corps of Army. 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 
Reclamation 


ter utilize existing permanent housing | 


Six movements of Army units or- 
dered to take place immediately to bet- 


facilities. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
President 
Brig. Gen. 
of Air Corps upon retirement of Major 
General Patrick. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Navy Department awards yard and 
dock projects aggregating $236,000. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col. 4. | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


War Department. 


Oil 


List of world trade opportunities in 
oil industry are listed in weekly sum- 


Page 4, Col. 7 


; mary. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Patents 


Patent filed in the various 
Page 10, Col. 4 
See special Index and Digest of Law 


Decisions on Page 10. 


Packers 


Packing 


suits 


house trade opportunities 


| are listed in weekly summary of world 


ousiness wants. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Cattle and sheep prices generally ad- 
vance at markets while hog prices are 
forced downward, 
Page 5, Col. 1 


' Pensions 


Bureau of Pensions to add one more | 


‘Shipping 


hour to working day in order to handle 
large number of cases pending. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Postal Service 


| 
Liquids, oils, pastes, salves and other | 


articles easily liquified mav be 
sent in mails to Portugal. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Revised instructions relative to re- 
issue of postal savings certificates on 
transferred accounts. 


now 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Postmasters are again 


| closely examine personal bonds before 


Col. 1 | 


acceptance. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Postmasters instructed to forward 
parcel post matter destined for 
to specified offices of dispatch. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


|Public Health 


function or ! 


Arizona Power Company asks for 
license for transmission line 
partly in Prescott National Forest and 
intended for public utility services. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Only minor changes, as compared 
with last year, shown in prevalance of 
virtually all communicable diseases in 
week ended May 21. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Public Health Service tells of unique 
method used to check up bacterial con- 
tent of river water. 


Page 12, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
preparing report on motor buses and 
trucks to be submitted to Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 3 





& S. P. R. R. 


| preparing report on 


approves appointment of | 
James E. Fechet to be Chief | 


| license 


| awd says 
losing its heat. 


! in recess until October 3. 


Tariff 


warned to! 


Cuba | 


lying | 





Radio 


Commissioner Caldwell, in address to 
of Radio Manufacturers’ As- 
says future of radio depends 
industry that 16,000,000 
homes in America that now have no re- 
ceiving sets, are equipped within next 


members 
sociation, 


on seeing 


10 years, and outlines plans made for 

control of broadeasting stations to pre- 
vent interference. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

List of opportunities for 

radio apparatus are listed in 
summary. 


Railroads 


Motion for new trial to toll judg- 
ment in personal damage suit must be 
filed, actording to opinion by Court of 
Appeals, 8th Cir., within three months 
of date of entering judgment. (C. M 
v. Leverentz.) 

Page 11, Col. 4 

Raising of popular fund to subsidize 
weak short line railroad that served 


trade in 
world 


Page 9, Col. 1 


| their community described at hearing 


on C. & O. proposal to acquire Erie 

and Pere Marquette systems by the 
Rev. H. L. Somers, of Canesteo, N. Y. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 

way authorized to assume obligation of 


| equipment trust certificates: 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Commerce Commission 
motor buses and 
submitted to Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Interstate 


trucks to be 


Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
officials seek right to serve as directors 


| of Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Summary of rate hearings. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


New contract with Idaho irrigation 
district credited with eliminating de- 
linquencies and other benefits on irri- 
gation projects. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Arizona Power Company asks for 
for transmission line lying 
partly in Prescott National Forest and 
intended for public utility service. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Rubber 


Closely related opposition in trade- 
mark cases ruled as being considered 
together (B. F. Goodrich v. Kenilworth 
Mfg. Co.). 

Page 10, Col. 7 


| Science 


This country beginning to recognize 


| need for scientific study of earthquakes, 


says seismologist of Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 
Page 1, Col. 
Geological Survey scouts theory a 
temperature of earth may be increasing 
as result of disintegration of radium, 
globe is hot body gradually 


Page 1, Col. 4 
of North 
flora and 


Transcontinental zoning 
America is proposed for 
fauna. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Frank Bond, Chairman of the United 


| States Geographic Board, describes the 


work of that organization. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Senator Edwards declares science is 
outstripping intelligence in the modern 
march of progress. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Steamboat Inspection Service issues 
special instructions to insure vigilance 
in safeguarding lives of vacationists 


sailing abroad. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the Unite 


States 


Tariff Commission to investigate for- 
eign and domestic production costs of 
canned and fresh tomatoes. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


. 
Taxation 
Treasury Department adopts simpli- 
fied plan to handle taxes and reduce 
administration costs. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Joint Congressional Committee to 
consider evasion of taxes. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
See special Index and Siser of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Trade Marks 


See special Index and Digest of Law 
Decisions on Page 10. 


Trade Practices 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
preparing report on motor buses and 
trucks to be submitted to Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


|W ater Power 


Arizona Power Company asks for 
license for transmission line lying 
partly in Prescott National Forest and 
intendedifor public utility services. 

Page 3, Col. 1 














Italy Included 


In Examination 
Of Immigrants 


System Designed to Cut- 
Down Rejections on Ar- 
rival Also Extended to 
Czechoslovakia. 


Extension to Italy and Czechoslovakia 
of the system of intensive examination 
of the prospective immigrants in for- 
eign countries before they sail for the 
United States has been announced by 
the Department of State. With this ex- 
tension, 88 per cent of the immigrants 
from the countries of Europe and the 
Near East will be examined at port of 
debarkation. The full text of the ‘state- 
ment follows: 

As a result of further negotiations 
with certain European governments re- 
garding the extension of the —_ 
for intensive examination of prospect 
immigrants within their territories, the 
Department of State announces that im- 
mediate steps will be taken to extend 
the system to Czechoslovakia and Italy. 
Officers from the United States Public 
Health Service and the United States 
Bureau of Immigrants will shortly pro- 
ceed abroad to act as technical advisers 
to the Consuls in Prague, Genoa, Naples 
and Palermo. 

Work in Other Countries. 

With the installation of the system in 
Italy and Czechoslovakia 88 per cent of 
the immigrants from Europe and the 
Near East will be examined at ports of 
embarkation abroad. The system has 
previously been installed in the Irish 
Free State, Great Britain, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 


| Sweden, Poland and Luxemburg. 


The present policy has developed from 
conferences held in April, 1925, between 
high officials of the Departments of 
State, the Treasury and Labor, wherein 
plans were worked out to remedy a long- 
standing condition where many immi- 
grants sold their possessions abroad and 
made the long and expensive joutney 
to the United States only to learn -that 
for one legal reason or another they 
were not admissible to the United States 
and must return to their former homes. 
Transportation companies, including 
American steamship lines, had paid thou- 
sands of dollars in fines for bringing 
to the United States persons found upong 
arrival to be inadmissible. 

Regulations on Arrival oe a 

The conference found that the Iba 
gration "Act of 1924 afforded an opwor- 
tunity which had not theretofore existed 
to examine intending immigrants effec- 
tively before their departure from their 
home countries and in cooperation with 
the governments of Great Britain and 
the Irish Free State, the examination 
of all British and Irish immigrants was 
concentrated in seven American con- 
sulates in England and Ireland in each 
of which were stationed United States 
Public Health Service surgeons and in- 
spectors of the Bureau of Immigration 
who acted as technical advisers to the 
American consul and assisted in the 
thorough examination of each applicant 
for an immigration visa. As a result 
of this plan, which has been highly suc- 
cessful, the number of rejections on ar- 
rival in ports of the United States has 
been reduced to a minimum and the num- 
ber of refusals on legal grounds to issue 
consular immigration visas abroad has 
greatly increased. 


Postal Service Asks 
Examining of Bonds 


Postmasters Urged to Closely 
Inspect Those of Personnel 
Before Acceptance. 


The necessity for carefully examin- 
ing personnel bonds before acceptance, 
in order to see that they comply with 
all the requirements of the postal serve 
ice, has again been stressed in a memo- 
randum to postmasters, the First Ase 
sistant Postmaster General, @phn H. 
Bartlett, has just announced. 

Supplements Instructions. 

The full text of Mr. Bartlett’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Supplementing previous instructions 
contained in Bulletin notice of May 12, 
1927, in regard to the subject of bonds 
covering clerks, village and city letter 
carriers, laborers, motor vehicle em- 
ployes, assistant postmasters and other 
supervisory officers: It is desired to im- 
press upon postmasters the necessity for 
carefully examining bonds before ac- 
ceptance and see that they are executed 
on Form 1117 for an amount adequate to 
the employes’ responsibilities, but not 
less than for $1,000. 

The signature of the principal must 
be witnessed, date of execution and date 
effective inserted, and the instructions 
contained on the reverse side of Form 
1117 must be fully complied with. 

Study of Provisions. 

Postmasters should also familiarize 
themselves: with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 354, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
and the instructions contained on pages 
54 and 55 of the current Postal Guide on 
the subject of bonds, 

The postmaster is held primarily re- 
sponsible for the conduct of his office, the 
safeguarding of Government funds and 
of valuable mail matter, and if by rea- 
son of negligence on his part in failing 


| to see that the bond of an employe is 


properly executed, as a result of which 
collection cannot be made thereon, the 


responsibility for that failure develve 
upon the postmaster, and he will be h 


sponsible on his bond for any defalcation 





